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THE  HUNTLY  CASKET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  The  nimble  trout  delightethin  the  mountain  stream  ;— the 
plaice  and  muddy  eel  love  the  fens. — Nature  is  a  book  that  con- 
tains  more  pages  than  the  sands  which  surround  the  great  ocean." 

Gentle  Angler. 

HOOLY,  hooly,  my  Lord!"  exclaimed  Davie 
Garrie ;  "  saul,  but  my  beast  is  blawin'  like  a 
huntet  otter.  Let  us  gang  the  day  as  we  would 
gang  the  morn.  We  are  only  saxteen  guid  Scots 
miles  frae  Aberdeen.  See,  yonder's  the  au)4 
keep  o1  Kintore  throwing  up  its  braid  shoulders 
amidst  the  brown  oak  and  siller  pines."" 

"  True,  Davie,  true,"  replied  a  noble-looking 
youth,  with  a  blue  velvet  bonnet,  plumed  with  the 
pinion  feathers  of  the  mountain  eagle,  and  a  few 
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sprigs  of  blooming  heather — a  riding  tunic  of  fine 
English  green  cloth,  and  trews  of  the  dark  co- 
loured tartan,  with  laced  buskins,  spurred  with 
silver,  and  a  good  Ferrara  by  his  side.  "  True, 
Davie ;  but  did  I  not  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
birth-day  of  his  sacred  Majesty  King  James  the 
Fifth  ? — long  may  he  reign ;  and,  moreover,  did  I 
not  say  to  thec,  when  I  left  Huntly  Castle  this 
morning,  that  this  casket  contains  my  lady-mo- 
ther the  Marchioness's  jewels,  which  she  request- 
ed me  to  get  conveyed  in  safety  to  Aberdeen, 
that  she  may  appear  properly  apparelled  at  the 
princely  treat  which  the  Marquis  intends  to  give 
to  the  Nobles,  Professors,  and  Magistrates,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  day  ?  So  spur  we  must,  and  speed 
too ;  for  the  clouds  of  night  begin  to  climb  Ben- 
zine's rugged  steep,  and  see  yon  black  cloud 
that  is  rearing  its  spiral  form  from  the  topmost 
pinnacle — now  it  clears  away.  Happy  James 
Stuart !  every  mountain  speaketh  loyalty.  I'd 
sooner  be  king  of  bonny  Caledonia,  than  sit  en- 
throned in  Paris,  and  touch  Rome  with  my 
sceptre.  That  part  of  Bennohie,  Davie,  is  the 
property  of  John  Horn  Elphinston  of  Logic,  as 
leal  a  gentleman  as  the  north  can  boast ;  and  the 
cloud  you  saw  passing  away  was  the  kindling  of 
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the  bonfire  in  honour  of  James  Stuart ;  and  this 
is  a  farther  voucher  of  the  approach  of  evening ; 
so  prick  on,  Davie,  for  I  would  not  that  my  lady- 
mother  was  disappointed  for  the  finest  salmon  in 
the  water  o1  Bogie,  well  hooked  at  the  end  of  a 
ten-haired  line,  and  thou  standing  by  with  the 
clip  ready  to  land  him  on  terra Jirma" 

"  Nor  I,  my  Lord  Lewie,  that  her  Grace  was 
disappointed  o1  her  gems  for  twa  slices  o1  the  said 
salmon  well  roasted  on  Maggy  Hay,  the  ferry- 
wife's  brander,  wi1  a  slice  o1  fresh  butter,  a  ban- 
nock o1  Kildrummie  aits,  and  a  horn  of  usquebae 
to  wash  it  down  wiV 

"  Ah  !  Davie,  I  doubt  much  you  are  a  bit  of 
a  gourmand  ;  but  whether  is  it  the  bonny  black 
e'e  o'  the  ferryman's  daughter,  or  the  dexterous 
turn  which  she  gives  the  gridiron,  that  you  most 
admire  ?" 

"  Why,  I  tell  you  what,  my  Lord,  I  love  her 
as  maist  waiting-men  do  love." 

"  Why,  how  is  that,  Davie  ?" 

"  That  is,  I  believe,  my  Lord,  just  as  other 
men  do.1" 

"  Well  answered,  Davie ;  for  I  know  her  to  be 
one  of  the  prettiest  maidens  in  the  parish  of  Ken- 
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nethmont,  and  I  hope  thou  wilt  find  thy  love  re- 
quited as  becomes  a  true  serving-man." 

Our  two  equestrians  kept  pressing  forward,  and 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  arrived  at  the 
Gallowgate  of  Aberdeen,  a  few  moments  before 
the  Lord  Provost  had  shut  the  gates  for  the  night. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  citizens ;  bonfires 
were  displayed  at  every  corner,  and  it  was  with 
no  little  difficulty  our  two  travellers  could 
force  their  way  through  the  thronged  streets,  un- 
til they  arrived  in  the  castle- gate,  where  the  Ma- 
gistrates and  Town-Council  were  drinking  his 
Majesty's  health  in  good  Bourdeaux  wine  on  the 
top  of  the  Cross,  and,  at  the  emptying  of  every 
round  of  goblets,  the  mob  threw  their  caps  in  the 
air,  shouting,  "  Long  live  King  James  !"  At 
this  period  our  sojourners  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  Marquis,  and  were  hardly  dismounted,  when 
a  violent  riot  commenced  betwixt  the  crew  of  a 
Flemish  ship  and  the  inhabitants.  The  gate, 
which  had  been  opened  to  receive  the  horsemen, 
presented  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  hard  pressed 
seamen,  who,  seeing  the  opportunity,  rushed  in 
with  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  succeeded, 
/with  no  little  difficulty,  in  pressing  the  gates 
close  in  the  face  of  the  mob. 
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"  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  John  of  Middleburgh,  to 
stay  thy  hand?  This  comes  of  thy  soupies  and 
thy  brandy-wines ; — lift  not  thy  cutlass  to  those 
blue-cap  boys ;  and  I  tell  thee  further,  that  he 
that  gets  at  mirth  by  wine,  will  oftentimes  get  at 
grief  by  blows.  Bear  a-head  there,  boys — yare, 
yare,  else  these  petterels  will  get  into  your  wake, 
and  then  Mother  Carey ""s  chickens  will  sing  a 
storm  in  your  ears  that  you  will  not  much  ad- 
mire. Strange !  that  I  could  not  leave  you  on 
board  the  Dundervine,  with  four  case-bottles  in 
your  charge,  but  you  will  leave  the  ship  to  the 
mercy  of  the  tides,  with  the  contents  of  the  bot- 
tles strapped  under  your  belt,  the  fumes  having 
got  into  your  upper  rigging,  to  sully  our  good 
name,  and  mar  my  interest  in  this  hospitable  ci- 
ty ;  and,  to  the  peril  of  thy  own  foolish  timbers, 
to  commence  a  brawl  in  a  Scottish  town,  where 
there  is  always  two  blows  to  one  parley.  Nay, 
were  it  not  that  the  mob  thickens,  and  the  uproar 
increases — list, 'for  that  sound  is  as  unpleasant  as 
the  breakers  on  a  lee-shore,  marry  !  I  could  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  leave  thee  to  thy  fate,  which 
would  be  a  deadly  one.11 

Lewis  and  Davie  Garrie  listened  in  silence  to 
the  Flemish  Captain's  reprimand  of  his  intoxi- 
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cated  mate  and  crew,  who  now  stood  in  a  corner 
of  the  court  like  as  many  truant  school-boys,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  Captain 
then  addressed  our  hero,  apologizing  for  the  liber- 
ty that  he  and  his  crew  had  taken ;  and,  farther, 
explaining  how  providential  it  was  that  he  had 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  riot, 
arranging  accounts  with  one  of  his  agents,  else 
blood  might  have  been  shed  in  the  broil. 

"  Fear  nothing  here,  Sir,1' said  Lewis;  "  draw, 
Davie,  draw  thy  Ferrara,  and  here  is  mine  of 
proved  metal ;  for  thou  knowest,  Davie,  that  the 
sword  of  man  can  never  be  better  employed  than 
in  protecting  the  stranger  and  the  oppressed." 

"  Say  you  sae,  my  Lord  ?  then,  furth  my  auld 
acquaintance,  for  you  and  me  hae  gane  han'  in 
han'  in  mony  a  toolzie  as  grim  as  this ;  but,  by 
my  saul,  I  am  no  an  admirer  o1  a  thump  frae  a 
dead  cat,  and  anon  frae  a  dead  dog,  perfumed  at 
the  expence  o1  every  gutter  in  the  town.  If  we 
sally  forth,  my  Lord,  the  very  "mither  that  bare 
us  would  be  loth  to  swear  to  us  by  the  time  we 
get  to  the  Fettiedee." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  noble  youth,"  exclaimed  the 
Fleming,  "  thou  shalt  not  embroil  thyself  with 
your  townsmen  on  our  account ;  for,  list,  the  vio- 
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lence  of  the  people  augments  ;  now  they  are  forc- 
ing the  portals. — Drunkards  and  beasts  that  you 
are !  that  you  should  dare  to  belsh  upon  these 
fiery  Scots  the  fumes  of  your  liquor  cans :  didst 
you  think  they  were  of  that  cold  phlegmatic  com- 
position which  the  fens  of  Flushing  are  peopled 
with? — My  fingers  itch — and  why?  because  I 
long  to  deal  out  your  desert  in  blows,  and  with  it 
this  lesson,  that  every  man  that  sojourns  from  his 
native  soil,  should  never  forget  that  he  is  one  con- 
stituting a  part  of  some  city,  province,  or  king- 
dom, and  whose  conduct  may  either  reflect  ho- 
nour or  disgrace  on  himself,  his  kindred,  or  na- 
tion." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  noble  Captain !"  exclaimed 
Lewis,  "  thou  takest  this  to  heart  more  than  the 
occasion  fits ;  for  these  fiery  Scots,  which  thou, 
with  justice,  hath  observed,  are  not  much  troubled 
with  phlegm,  and  are  oftentimes  too  much  given 
to  choler.  I  can  farther  tell  thee,  as  a  proof  that 
his  Majesty,  although  as  indulgent  as  a  good  fa- 
ther would  be  to  his  family,  hath  to  deal  our  ho- 
lidays with  a  niggardly  hand ;  for  the  mirth  of  a 
Scottish  mob,  and  their  fiery  outrage,  are  so  close- 
ly connected,  that  the  authorities  have  to  watch 
their  progress  with  the  strictest  vigilance ;  so  be 

A2 
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not  thus  moved,  my  noble  Captain,  for  if  thy 
practice  corroborate  with  thy  theory,  thou  must 
hold  thy  letters  patent  of  nobility  from  a  higher 
court  than  Holyrood  itself,  which  is  as  pure  a 
fountain  as  ever  sprinkled  a  man  with  the  honour 
of  knighthood  ;  but  come,  Davie,  is  there  not  a 
garden  and  postern  gate  that  leads  to  the  Links?" 
"  True,  my  Lord  Lewie,  now  you  are  speak- 
ing like  King  James  himsel,  who,  they  say,  is  a 
second  Solomon  ;  for  wha  would  gang  to  fight  wi1 
fools  ?  and  a  mob,  ye  ken,  my  Lord,  is  like  to 
naething  that  I  ken,  but  a  bumbee\s  byke ;  and, 
surely,  the  man  that  would  thurst  his  nose  into 
the  middle  o't,  would  be  mair  laughed  at  than  pi- 
tied, even  should  he  be  well  stung.  Sae  hame 
gangs  my  Ferrara  into  its  sheath  ;  and  now,  my 
Lord,  and  you  seafaring  gentlemen,  buckle  your 
belt  and  follow  me,  and  when  we  get  out  to  the 
garden  gate,  press  ye  forward,  John  o1  Middle- 
burgh,  and  thy  mates  ;  but  you,  my  Lord  Lewie, 
the  skipper  o'  the  bark,  and  I,  will  front  the  rear, 
and  make  play  either  wi1  tongue  or  Ferrara ;  but 
move  you  down  wi1  the  stream,  frien1  John,  and 
get  on  board,  else  there  will  be  no  guarantee  what 
a  thousand  mischievous  hands  may  do ;  but  if  it 
should  come  to  dunts,  let  them  look  to  it,  for 
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there's  a  basket,1'  striking  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
"  that  contains  as  much  ammunition  as  half  the 
filth  they  have  collected  here." 

"Bravo,  Davie!"  exclaimed  Lewis,  "  thy 
brisket  swelleth." 

u  There  is  an  innate  quality  of  valour  about 
these  mountain  hinds  of  Scotland,  that  draweth. 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  go  where  they  will," 
exclaimed  the  Fleming. 

"  Pshaw !  pshaw  I"  replied  Lewie,  u  mere  gas- 
conade. However,  forward  to  the  breach ;  for, 
by  the  holy  Saint  Andrew,  if  we  remain  here, 
there  will  be  no  bon  accord  for  us ;  for  see  there 
is  one  of  thy  fancied  enemies,  Davie,  just  fallen 
at  thy  foot,"  pointing  to  the  carcase  of  a  cat, 
which  had  been  thrown  over  the  wall  by  the  as- 
sailants; "  and  if  they  do  throw  those  armorial 
bearings  at  us,  they  will  have  no  cause  to  mur- 
mur, if  we  should  forget  to  practise  the  motto  of 
the  guid  town  of  Aberdeen  ;  *  so  Captain,  on- 
ward, follow  Davie,  and  I  will  follow  thee." 

The  besieged  had  scarcely  cleared  the  garden, 
when  the  outer-gate  in  the  front  was  forced  by  the 

*  Two  cats  rampant,  with  the  motto,  "  Bon  Accord,"! 
constitute  the  arms  of  Aberdeen. 
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mob ;  but  the  crew  of  the  Flemish  ship  had  va- 
nished. Part  of  the  mob,  however,  began  to  re- 
collect the  garden  and  postern  which  led  to  the 
links  and  harbour ;  and  as  not  a  few  of  the  mob 
had  been  roughly  handled  by  the  drunken  mate 
and  crew  of  the  Dundervine,  their  rage  was  in- 
creased to  a  furious  pitch,  on  discovering  the 
escape  of  the  Flemings  ;  and,  sallying  forth  with 
the  intention  of  cutting  off  their  retreat,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  vessel  at  the  very  period  when  the 
crew  had  got  on  board.  The  mob  were  armed 
with  weapons  of  every  description,  and  a  number 
of  them  carried  blazing  torches,  which,  flashing 
upon  their  enraged  features  through  the  gleam  of 
the  night,  gave  them  a  frantic  and  fury-like  ap- 
pearance. Now  flew  a  crowd  of  missiles,  which 
fell  on  board  the  Flemish  ship,  moored  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  quay.  The  mob  being  a  second 
time  disappointed  of  their  prey,  their  fury  was 
increased  into  madness.  The  Captain  had  order- 
ed all  hands  below,  in  hopes  that  the  mob  would 
grow  more  tranquil  and  retire,  after  having  ex- 
hausted their  fury  on  the  ship ;  but  in  this  he 
was  disappointed ;  for  the  assailants,  seeing  none 
to  interrupt  them  in  their  outrage,  grew  bolder 
and  more  daring.  A  number  had  got  on  board, 
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and  were  endeavouring  to  fire  the  ship  with  their 
torches,  when  the  Captain  and  his  two  protectors, 
supported  by  a  few  of  the  crew  that  were  sober, 
sallied  forth  from  the  cabin,  sword  in  hand,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  deck.  Not  a  few  of  the  mob  had  jumped  in- 
to the  river,  torch  in  hand,  and  were  screaming1 
in  the  agonies  of  death  for  assistance.  The 
whole  attention  of  the  crowd  was  now  directed  to 
save  their  drowning  companions,  which  gave  the 
Captain  time  to  cut  his  cables,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind  and  tide,  he  instantly  put  to 
sea,  and  in  a  short  period  the  noise  and  commo- 
tion died  away,  leaving  a  tumult  in  the  mind  not 
unlike  the  remembrance  of  a  troubled  stream. 

A  dark  night,  with  a  heavy  sea,  and  frequent 
squalls,  left  no  alternative,  but  to  steer  away 
across  the  dark  bosom  of  the  North  Sea.  When 
Sol  had  thrown  his  broad  beams  upon  the  ocean, 
not  a  vestige  of  land  could  be  discovered  in  any 
direction ;  and  close  to  the  poop  stood  Davie 
Garrie,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  brow  cloud- 
ed with  thought,  mingled  with  despair.  When 
Lewis  arrived  upon  deck,  he  was  greeted  wish, 

"  Saul,  my  Lord,  but  we've  play'd  oursel's  a 
bonny  pliskie.  This  comes  frae  righting  ither 
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fo'ks'  quarrels,  and  leaving  our  ain  daurg  in  the 
deadthraws.  What  will  the  Marquis  think  ?  and 
what  will  the  Marchioness  say  ?  Aye,  Davie 
Garrie,  that  was  the  card,  the  very  kalendar  of 
all  honest  serving-men,  to  be  found  lacking  of 
my  duty.1" 

"  Peace,  David,11  exclaimed  Lewis,  "  when  it 
is  explained,  all  will  be  right.  Providence  brought 
us  to  the  aid  of  these  strangers  in  their  utmost 
need,  and  the  chance  of  the  fray  forced  us  on 
board :  and  here  we  are,  tossing  on  the  billows  of 
the  Northern  Ocean;  but  Providence  will  not 
forsake  us.  No,  Davie,  there  is  a  special  hand 
in  all  this." 

"  Weel,  weel,  my  Lord  Lewie,  had  Providence 
but  sent  me  to  the  Back  o'  the  Cabrach,  or  the 
Hill  o1  North,  I  should  hae  been  as  well  satisfied. 
There  is  riae  doubt  but  we  will  have  a  special 
handling  ere  we  get  back  to  Bogieside ;  but  fool 
is  he  that  shuts  his  een  when  he  shoots  his  bird 
bolt ;  he  may  miss  his  aim,  and  it  is  nae  security 
to  his  vision.  The  Captain  says,  a  few  days  will 
tak1  us  to  Middleburgh,  and,  by  the  same  calcu- 
lation, a  few  days  will  bring  us  back ;  and  as 
your  Lordship  is  acquaint  wi"1  the  lingo  o'  thae 
foreigners,  which  you  learned  when  you  was  at 
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"the  College  of  Leyden,  sae  there  is  some  sma1 
hope  in  our  case  yet,  my  Lord." 

After  a  tempestuous  voyage,  that  occupied 
nine  days,  the  ship  arrived  at  Middleburgh.  The 
Captain  carried  his  passengers  ashore,  and  intro- 
duced Lewis  into  the  house  of  a  friend,  Hans 
Vendermere,  a  painter  of  some  eminence.  The 
kindness  of  the  Captain,  and  the  hospitable  atten- 
tion of  the  old  painter,  made  Lewis  almost  forget 
his  misfortunes.  The  Captain,  being  about  to 
sail  for  Bourdeaux,  which  was  to  occupy  a  few 
days,  called  on  Lewis,  and  proffered  him  his 
purse,  which  was  declined. 

"  Then,  farewell,  my  noble  Scot,"  said  he,  "  a 
short  time  will  bring  me  back  to  Middleburgh, 
and  then  thou  and  I,  God  willing,  shall  seek  our 
way  back  to  thy  native  land.  Thou  wilt  find  my 
old  friend,  Hans  Vendermere,  a  courteous  land- 
lord, and  one  that  thou  may'st  lean  upon  in  need ; 
and  since  thou  wilt  not  take  the  dross  which  this 
purse  contains,  I  shall  leave  it  with  the  old  man 
for  thy  special  use." 

"  Thanks  to  thee,  De  Grat,  and  heaven  send 
thy  voyage  prosperous,  and  of  short  duration ; 
for  I  am  unhappy  when  I  think  upon  the  sensa- 
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tion  which  my  absence  must  have  created  in  my 
father's  house.'1 

"  And  as  for  me,  my  Lord  Lewie,"  exclaimed 
Davie,  "  I  could  almost  make  a  paction  with  the 
auld  ane,  if  he  would  but  let  me  ride  o'er  to  Scot- 
land on  a  ragweed  yad,  or  a  hemlock  stallion. 

"  For  my  heart  is  in  the  Highlands, 

My  heart  is  na  here, 
My  heart  is  in  the  Highlands, 

A  hunting  the  deer." 

"  Patience,  Davie,  patience  man,  matters  will 
mend,  and  that  speedily." 

"  They  ha'e  muckle  need,  my  Lord.  A  hill 
I  canna  see  aboon  the  size  o'  a  hay  sowie ;  and 
as  for  their  canals,  ha'e  they  ony  o'  the  attraction 
that  a  mountain  stream  has  in  our  ain  country  ? 
There  it  comes  plunging  o'er  the  ridge  o'  a  rock 
like  a  siller  bow,  and  then  it  wimples  and  bickers 
amang  the  stanes,  and  again,  it  frisks  and  dances 
in  eddying  circles. — I  am  almost  certain,  my 
Lord  Lewie,  that  King  David  o'  auld  tuned  his 
harp  on  the  water  o'  Bogie  ;  for  where  could  he 
get  living  waters  if  it  was  na  in  die  north  o'  Scot- 
land ?" 

"  I  doubt  much,  Davie,"  said  De  Grat,  "  if 
thou  and  one  of  my  country m  en  would  agree  upon 
10 
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comparing  notes  ;  for,  if  I  recollect  right,  he  hath 
written  a  large  folio  volume  to  prove,  that  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  in  the  east  part  of  Gilder- 
land,  and  that  Low  Dutch  was  the  primitive  lan- 
guage." 

"  As  to  these  points,  Captain  De  Grat,"  re- 
plied Davie,  "  I  would  be  loth  to  argue ;  but 
this  is  my  Catholic  opinion,  that  my  Garden  of 
Eden  must  be  in  the  head  of  Aberdeenshire." 
The  Captain  now  took  his  departure — Lewis  re- 
turned to  his  easel,  where  he  was  making  rapid 
progress,  under  the  tuition  of  old  Vendermere, 
while  Davie  amused  himself  in  the  more  humble 
vocation  of  grinding  and  preparing  the  colour  for 
the  old  man  and  his  pupil.  In  these  amusements 
a  considerable  portion  of  time  slipped  away. 

One  day  as  Lewis  was  taking  a  walk  upon  the 
ramparts,  he  met  John  o'  Middleburgh,  who  made 
up  to  him  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. His  dress  was  much  altered  from 
that  in  which  Lewis  had  formerly  seen  him  equipt 
in.  He  wore  a  dark  cloth  cloak,  with  a  broad  hat, 
and  a  feather  that  projected  from  the  back  part 
of  it.;  it  was  more  the  equipment  of  a  Burgomas- 
ter than  a  seafaring  man.  He  was  accompanied 
with  two  younger  personages  of  a  genteel  appear- 
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ance,  who  were  introduced  as  painters  of  eminence, 
and  pupils  of  Paul  Veronese.  With  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  school,  which  stood  most 
prominent  in  those  days,  this  was  the  immediate 
passport  to  the  heart  and  friendship  of  Lewis 
Gordon,  to  whom  painting  had  become  his  sole 
study  and  amusement — unskilled  in  the  villany 
of  the  world,  he  dreamed  not  of  the  dark  plots 
of  John  o1  Middleburgh,  who  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  casket,  and  its  valuable  contents, 
during  the  voyage.  This  man  was  a  son  of  a  now 
celebrated  money-lender  of  Middleburgh,  who 
had  acquired  large  sums  of  money  by  usurious 
practices.  There  was  scarcely  a  street  in  Middle- 
burgh where  some  property  did  not  acknowledge 
him  master.  This  son  had  been  a  froward  evil 
inclined  boy  from  his  earliest  years — he  had  pick- 
ed the  locks  of  his  father's  strong  box,  pilfered 
his  money,  and  lost  it  at  the  gaming-table.  He 
had,  however,  graduated  from  the  novice  to  the 
adept ;  and  it  was  from  his  expert  calculation  and 
dexterous  use  of  the  trick,  that  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  John  o'  Middleburgh — for  none  in 
that  city  was  his  match.  His  father  was  part 
owner  of  the  Dundervine,  and  seeing  that  his  son's 
calculation  did  not  turn  out  so  profitable  as  hijs 
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own,  had  got  him  appointed  supercargo  and  mate 
of  the  Dundervine,  hoping  that  the  conduct  and 
precept  of  Captain  De  Grat  would  have  some 
influence  upon  his  future  conduct.  He  had, 
however,  feigned  sickness  when  the  ship  was  about 
to  sail,  as  the  game  he  had  to  play  was  of  more 
consequence  than  a  voyage  to  Bourdeaux. 

John  o'  Middleburgh  and  his  companions  pro- 
posed going  to  see  a  choice  collection  of  old  Fle- 
mish paintings,  celebrated  for  their  humour,  to 
which  Lewis  agreed.  They  led  him  to  a  shab- 
by retired-looking  tavern,  in  an  obscure  part  of 
the  city,  where  two  or  three  groups  of  people  were 
playing  at  cards,  and  other  games  of  chance,  in  a 
large  room.  They  were  shown  into  an  apart- 
ment more  retired,  where  caviar,  and  other  savoury 
accompaniments,  and  choice  wines,  were  intro- 
duced. Round  the  walls  of  this  chamber  were 
suspended  the  paintings  alluded  to,  which  con- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  that  low  humour 
for  which  the  Dutch  school  was  so  celebrated  in 
those  days.  The  treat  was  savoury,  the  wine  ex- 
cellent, and  the  paintings  laughable  ;  in  short,  it 
was  in  one  of  those  unguarded  moments  of  a  man's 
•  life,  when  the  heart  is  open  to  any  impres- 
sion, and  the  head  is  swayed  by  the  feeling  of  the 
heart. 
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The  board  was  no  sooner  cleared  than  cards 
were  produced,  and  the  old  trick  resorted  to,  of 
letting  the  noviciate  pick  up  the  counters,  and 
with  them  a  few  ducats  ;  but  fortune,  which  al- 
ways prefers  the  adept,  changed  her  side,  when 
Lewis  soon  lost  all  that  he  had  gained,  and  the 
few  pieces  that  his  purse  contained  to  boot. 

They  were  now  about  to  retire,  when  John  o1 
Middleburgh  exclaimed, 

"  Come,  my  noble  Scot,  I  will  play  thee  my 
rapier  for  thy  Ferrara,  and  throw  the  odds  of  two 
ducats  to  square  the  weapons." 

"  It  is  only  bullies  or  wine-bibbers,  or  worse 
than  both — confirmed  gamblers,  that  stake  their 
weapons  on  the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  throw  of  a 
dice,"  replied  Lewis,  galled  at  the  proposition  of 
the  Fleming. 

"  Hold  there,  my  mountain  cock,  bullies  we 
are  not ;  wine-bibbers — that  is  as  it  may  be ;  con- 
firmed gamblers,  that  remains  to  be  proved ;  for 
there  is  no  evidence  but  thy  twenty  pieces  of  gold, 
which  would  be  a  scurvy  witness  to  prove  John  o1 
Middleburgh,  Hans  vCarvel,  Swarts  Will,  other 
than  gentlemen ;  but  since  thy  metal  is  gone,  keep 
thy  temper ;  and  come,  mates-"  addressing  his  two 
companions,  "  let  us  be  jojuting  while  our  boots 
are  green." 
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The  blood  of  young  Gordon  began  to  boil  in 
his  veins,  when  he  thought  how  much  he  had  de- 
meaned himself,  in  associating  with  such  charac- 
ters as  the  party  he  was  engaged  with. 

"  John  o"1  Middleburgh,  when  first  I  met  thee," 
he  exclaimed,  "  it  was  in  a  brawl,  and  now,  me- 
thinks,  thou  wishest  to  part  in  one ;  yet  I  will  play 
thee  for  a  hundred  ducats,  and  here  is  my  stake," 
producing  his  casket  from  the  breast  of  his  tu- 
nic. 

"  Done  for  a  hundred,"  was  repeated  from  his 
antagonist.  At  this  period  there  was  a  smile  of 
triumph,  which  even  the  cunning  of  the  gamblers 
could  not  keep  in  the  back-ground,  which  bore 
in  its  front,  thus  we  have  gained  our  point. 
Lewis,  in  the  meantime,  selecting  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gems,  threw  it  upon  the  table. 

"  That  ruby,  if  the  chance  is  not  mine,  shall 
be  redeemablefor  the  sum  you  have  staked.  It  was 
the  gurgeon  of  an  honourable  deed  by  the  sove- 
reign of  a  brave  people,  and  now  it  shall  be- 
come a  voucher  of  a  deed  unworthy  of  my  father's 
house  ;  but  I  have  said  it.  Come,  let  us  have  a 
brief  process.  Count,  and  here  goes  for  the 
'  main.1' 

First  one  gem,  then  another,  and  a  third,  un- 
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til  at  last  the  casket  became  emptied  of  its  valu- 
able contents.  Frantic  with  rage,  he  rose  from 
the  gambling-table,  and  was  about  to  replace  the 
casket  in  his  breast,  when  a  sudden  thought  flash- 
ed across  his  mind.  He  threw  it  from  him 
with  violence  under  the  table,  and  pulling  his 
bonnet  upon  his  brow,  was  about  to  depart,  when, 
turning  suddenly  round,  he  discovered  the  three 
gamblers  whispering  to  one  another,  and  pointing 
towards  the  two  dies  that  stood  apart,  with  an  ex- 
pression which  left  no  doubt  that  all  was  not 
right.  They  shrunk  from  his  dark  penetrating 
eye.  They  stood,  as  it  were,  self-convicted. 

"  John  o'  Middleburgh,"  exclaimed  Lewis,  "  I 
hope  thou  hast  won  these  gems  in  a  fair  and  ho- 
nourable way,  at  least  according  to  the  rate  of 
game." 

"  Who  dare  doubt  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  gam- 
blers with  one  voice,  while  John  o1  Middleburgh, 
drawing  his  sword  half  out  of  its  sheath,  and  forc- 
ing it  back  with  no  little  noise,  "  I'll  make  a  car- 
bonado of  him  that  doubts  it. 

"  Why,  then,  I  doubt  it,"  exclaimed  Lewis ; 
"  for  when  a  man  shrinks  from  the  scrutiny  of  a 
brother  mortal,  it  is  a  proof  that  all  is  not  right 
within  here,"  pointing  to  his  breast ;  "  but  dost 
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thou  think  to  beard  me  with  a  half-drawn  rapier, 
and  a  big  word  ?  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  man,  these 
affect  not  my  ear;  but  come  to  the  proof,1'  seiz- 
ing the  pair  of  dice  which  stood  apart  :  "  These 
to  the  Burgomaster;  if  they  are  right,  it  is  well; 
if  they  are  wrong,  look  to  it.  And  now,  thanks 
to  you  for  thy  caviar,  and  the  choice  collection  of 
pictures.  So  good  evening.1"  The  gamblers  now 
rose  with  intention  to  prevent  his  departure. 
"Nay,  nay,  be  not  too  hastily  moved  to  choler  ; 
for,  by  my  helidame,  he  that  stands  betwixt  me  and 
that  door  plays  deeper  game,  and  stakes  more  on 
the  chance  than  all  that  I  have  lost  this  day.11 

"  Then  have  at  thee,  Scot,v  exclaimed  John  o1 
Middleburgh,  drawing  his  rapier,  in  which  he 
was  seconded  by  his  two  companions,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  stood  Lewis  Gordon,  measuring  the 
length  of  his  sword  with  John  o1  Middleburgh, 
having  disarmed  his  two  confederates  from  the 
dexterous  movements  of  his  sword,  being  very  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  his  weapon.  After  parrying  a 
few  thrusts  from  the  sword  of  his  antagonist,  he 
gave  him  a  severe  wound,  and  left  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  two  companions  ;  and  rushing  out  of 
the  gambling-house,  he  continued  pacing  through 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  Middleburgh  for  a  consi- 
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derable  time,  unconscious  of  where  he  was  going, 
till  he  found  his  progress  interrupted  by  one  of 
the  canals  which  run  in  various  directions  through 
that  city.  His  mind,  which  had  been  all  tumult 
and  commotion,  now  began  to  subside  ;  his  recol- 
lection to  unfold  to  him  all  the  horrors  of  his  situa- 
tion, without  a  ducat  in  his  purse,  friendless,  and 
in  a  far  distant  country.  These  might  be  strug- 
gled with ;  but  when  the  loss  of  his  mother's  cas- 
ket flashed  across  his  memory,  his  feelings  became 
nearly  allied  to  madness ;  for  when  he  cast  His 
mind  on  the  hills  of  his  fathers,  there  hung  a 
cloud,  a  name  stained  with  folly,  nay  with  crime. 
This  could  hardly  be  borne  with ;  nor  was  there 
any  thing  better  than  obscurity,  penury,  and  want, 
staring  him  in  the  fage.  Before  him  lay  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  the  canal. 

"  Let  this  be  my  Lethe,'1  he  exclaimed,  "and 
here  shall  I  find  oblivion  to  the  evils  which  I  have 
created  ;  my  name  and  my  misfortunes  shall  both 
be  forgotten." 

At  this  period  the  noise  of  footsteps  approach- 
ing caused  Lewis  to  withdraw  on  one  side,  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  Davie  Garrie  lilting  one  of 
those  wild  melting  melodies  of  his  native  land,  in 
which  he  had  mingled  the  following  words  : — 
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"  Bonnie  Mary  Hay,  I  will  lo'e  thee  yet, 
For  thy  eye  is  the  slae,  thy  hair  is  the  jet ; 
The  snaw  is  thy  skin,  and  the  rose  is  thy  cheek ; 
Bonnie  Mary  Hay,  I  will  lo'e  thee  yet 

Bonnie  Mary  Hay,  will  you  gang  wi'  me, 
When  the  sun's  in  the  west,  to  the  hawthorn  tree, 
To  the  hawthorn  tree,  in  the  bonnie  berry-den, 
And  I'll  tell  you,  Afary,  how  I  lo'e  you  then  ? 

Bonnie  Mary  Hay,  it's  haliday  to  me, 
When  thou  art  coothie,  kind,  and  free  ;  ' 
There's  nae  clouds  in  the  lift,  nor  storms  in  the  sky, 
Bonnie  Mary  Hay,  when  thou  art  nigh. 

Bonnie  Mary  Hay,  thou  manna  say  me  nay, 
But  come  to  the  bower  by  the  hawthorn  brae ; 
But  come  to  the  bower,  and  I'll  tell  ye  a'  what's  true, 
I  ne'er  can  lo'e  ony  other  but  you." 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  ditty,  he  had 
got  alongside  of  his  master,  and  his  first  saluta- 
tion was,  ^ 

"  Ah,  ha !  my  Lord  Lewie,  fat  is  this  ava  ? 
I  hae  been  seeking  you  through  a1  this  outlandish 
town  this  hale  day,  but  ne'er  a  ae  sight  could  I 
get  o"*  you,  and  when  I  saw  the  scud  o1  the  set- 
ting sun  blinking  upon  this  bit  water,  it  put  me 
sae  in  mind  o1  bonnie  Mary  Hay's  boat  pool  just 
'below  the  berry-den,  I  was  sae  griev'd  at  your 
absence,  that  I  could  not  help  trying  a  bit  o'  a 

VOL.  II.  B 
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lilt,  just  to  keep  my  heart  above  the  brink : — but 
a  plague  tak  a1  Aberdeen  broils  say  I,  and  drunken 
mates — the  foul  fiend  tak  them  say  I." 

"  Amen  !  Amen  !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  in  all 
the  bitterness  which  language  could  utter. 

Davie,  starting  back  a  few  paces,  exclaimed, 

"  Fat  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  Lord  ?  Are 
you  unweel  ?" 

"  Ruin  is  the  matter,  Davie.  I  am  undone — 
ruined — utterly  ruined.  I  have  been  bubbled — 
cheated  of  my  mother's  casket,  with  many  valu- 
able heir-looms  of  my  father's  house, — but  I  shall 
not  outlive  an  honest  name.  Get  thee  gone  be- 
fore I  grow  desperate,  else  I  know  not  what  I 
may  do." 

Davie  stood  bewildered,  amazed  at  the  inco- 
herent expression  of  Lewis,  and  exclaiming, 

"  Fat  is  this  ava  ?  you  ne'er  would  slay  your 
ain  foster  brither  ?  If  you  have  been  baubled, 
cheated  o1  the  gems,  let  us  apply  to  the  Burgo- 
masters, for  they  are  a  justice-loving  people." 

"  Go  seek  thy  way  back  to  thy  native  hills, 
but  let  the  name  of  Lewis  Gordon  be  forgot ;  his 
folly  and  his  crimes  perish  with  him.  Say  that 
I  died.  No  more  !  Go  as  thou  fearest  the  sword 
of  a  desperate  man." 
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"  Na,  na,  my  Lord  Lewis;  Davie  Garrie  is  no 
that  fair- weather  servant,  fit  only  to  garnish  a  great 
man's  retinue  in  a  holiday  suite.  When  the  storm 
beats  high,  'tis  then  the  pilot's  skill  is  prized, — 
and  thou  needest  counsel ;  for  if  thou  wilt  die,  I 
will  not  outlive  thee  ;  but,  my  Lord,  the  case  is 
not  yet  thus  desperate,  although  it  is  a  grievous 
weighty  loss,  and  thou  cannot  hew  thy  way  to 
fame  and  fortune  with  thy  Ferrara,  as  there  are 
no  belligerents  here  to  employ  our  swords.  I 
think  I  have  heard  our  old  worthy  landlord  Hans 
Vendermere  say,  that  Apelles  was  a  sort  o' 
cousin-german  to  Alexander  o'  Macedon,  and 
may  not  the  pencil  do  what  the  sword  cannot 
achieve  in  the  meantime  ?  and  that  way  lies  your 
road  to  fame  and  fortune." 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  fame  and  fortune.  No, 
Davie,  say  that  Lewis  Gordon  has  brought  in- 
famy upon  his  name,  and  misfortune  will  stick 
close  to  his  skirts  while  he  lives." 

"  She  is  but  a  sorry  waiting-woman,  my  Lord, 
and  I  should  be  no  ways  proud  o'  her  for  a  fel- 
low-servant ;  but  courage,  my  Lord,  there  may 
be  many  good  things  in  store  for  us  yet." 

"  Turn  thy  eyes  to  our  native  mountains,  and 
tell  me  what  awaits  me  there.  I  have  broken 
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my  trust — I  have  made  an  indelible  blot  upon 
my  father's  house.  Then  turn  thy  eyes  to 
where  we  now  stand,  without  a  ducat  in  my  poc- 
ket— without  a  friend,  for  I  cannot,  I  will  not, 
burden  the  old  painter,  or  the  friendly  captain. 
So  get  thee  home  in  the  best  manner  thou  may- 
est,  for  thou  shalt  not  have  thy  cup  stained  with 
iny  portion  of  bitterness,  which  I  deserve  to 
drink  to  the  very  lees.  Take  this  ring,  its  value 
may  help  thee  onwards.'1 

"  Not  I,  my  Lord  Lewie,  for  I  shall  say  with 
Ruth  of  old,  '  Wheresoever  thou  art,  there  will  I 
be,'  and  I  think  this  draught  of  bitterness  would 
be  a  little  more  palatable  if  it  was  mingled  with 
a  small  portion  of  hope  ;  and  farthermore,  my 
Lord,  the  picture  which  you  have  outlined,  as 
Hans  Vendermere  would  say,  is  done  by  the 
hand  of  despair ;  for  when  the  sky  is  o'ercast, 
there  is  no  saying  at  what  point  the  sun  may 
burst  upon  us ;  and  here  we  stand  with  a  fair 
portion  of  health  and  strength,  two  hardy  sons  of 
Caledonia,  and  shall  we  sink  under  this  blast  ? 
There  is  something  in  our  northern  atmosphere 
that  might  temper  a  man  to  variety.  Patience, 
my  Lord,  for  dinna  ye  ken  that  my  forebears  had 
an  inklin'  o1  the  second-sight,  and  here  could  I 
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prophesy,  altho1  I  hinna  the  cloak  o'  Elijah  on  my 
shoulders,  that  we  shall  hae  mony  a  guid  day's 
fishing  on  the  water  o'  Bogie  yet — But  let  us 
hameward,  and  tak  the  auld  painter's  advice. 
He  hath  years  and  experience,  and  he  will  coun- 
sel us  wisely.11 

The  violent  conflict  that  had  reigned  in  the 
breast  of  Lewis  began  to  subside  into  stupor. 
Placing  his  arm  in  Davie  Game's,  they  moved 
on  in  silence  to  the  house  of  the  old  painter, 
whom  they  found  waiting  with  anxiety  the  return 
of  his  two  lodgers. 

"  What  is  this  that  has  come  upon  thee,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  painter,  "  children  of  a  distant 
land  ?  fly  as  thou  fearest  thy  life,  fly.  The  mas 
ter  of  police,  with  his  javelin  men,  hath  been 
here ;  they  say  that  thou  hast  killed,  slain  the 
miser's  son.  Oh  that  he  had  died  in  his  mo- 
ther's womb  !  or  that  you  had  left  him  to  his  fate 
in  Aberdeen."" 

"  Then  he  would  have  had  a  sort  o'  a  claim 
on  Saint  Steven,"  replied  Davie. 

The  old  man  continued  pacing  the  room  with 
considerable  anxiety  and  agitation.  After  a  short 
lapse  he  continued : 

"  Thou  shalt  to  Antwerp  ;  there  liveth  an  old 
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friend  of  mine,  Peter  Brugel,  a  lover  of  the  arts, 
one  that  will  cherish  and  befriend  thee.  Let  me 
see  those  dies,  those  unhallowed  toys  with  which 
a  man  can  juggle  away  his  earthly  property  and 
his  eternal  happiness.  I  have  heard  of  thy  mis- 
fortune, and  the  fray  that  followed  it." 

The  dice  were  now  essayed,  and  were  found  to 
be  charged,  so  as  to  throw  up  a  pair  of  aces  at 
every  shake  of  the  box. 

"  These  I  will  care  for,  and  if  there  is  any 
justice  in  Middleburgh  thy  casket  must, — will  be 
returned.  Get  thee  up  to  my  room  of  study, 
and  get  thee  equipt  like  unto  those  Flemish  boors 
that  bring  vivers  and  vegetables  to  market.  My 
art  requires  them.  Go  to,  children ;  tarry  not ; 
for  we  know  not  the  moment  those  men  at  arms 
may  return.  Tarry  not,  for  a  prison-house,  and 
the  sword  of  offended  justice,  hangs  above  your 
heads.  Go,  while  I  prepare  a  document  to  tes- 
tify to  Peter  Brugel,  that  this  cometh  from  his  old 
friend  Hans  Vendermere." 

"  I  will  be  counselled  by  thee,  worthy  senior," 
exclaimed  Lewis ;  "  but  in  thy  letter  mention 
not  my  name,  kindred,  or  nation.  Let  that  pe- 
rish with  this  day's  folly — with  this  day's  crimes 
and  misfortunes." 
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"  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  old  painter. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  two  adventurers  were  equipt 
with  a  dark  cloth  jerkin  that  reached  to  their 
knees,  larded  with  brass  clasps  down  the  front, 
with  wide  trunk  hose,  and  the  broad  Flemish  hat. 
The  old  painter  returned  by  the  time  they  were 
equipt,  with  a  basket,  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Davie. 

"  There,  take  thou  charge  of  that,  therein  is 
the  document  mentioned,"  (holding  up  the  lamp 
to  take  a  more  close  scrutiny  of  his  departing 
guests.)  "  Ah  !  children,  what  a  study  for  my  old 
friend  Peter  Brugel !  What  a  treasure  I  am  send- 
ing him  !  Come,  follow  me,  but  let  me  be  at  the 
length  of  a  bow-shot  from  thee :  follow  to  the 
west  gate  ;  if  thou  meet  the  city  guard,  give  them 
the  usual  salutation." 

The  nigfit  was  still,  the  stars  were  twinkling 
bright  in  their  orbs ;  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
ocean,  beating  against  the  osier  banks,  and  the 
occasional  bark  of  the  watch-dog,  wakening  the 
dull  ear  of  the  night,  and  now  and  then  the  dis- 
tant footsteps  of  some  solitary  passenger,'  was 
the  only  interruption  they  met  in  their  progress 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  found  the  gate 
open,  as  the  night  watch  had  just  been  changed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'Dogberry.    Masters,  I  charge  you,  in  the  prince's  name,  accuse 
these  men. — Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verges.    Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

OUR  two  travellers  were  soon  beyond  the  city  and 
suburbs,  when  the  old  painter  once  more  address- 
ed them  with  much  paternal  advice. 

"  To  Antwerp  ;  that  way,  if  thou  studiest  thy 
own  safety.  There  are  two  roads  ;  take  thou  the 
most  unfrequented.  There  is  instruction  in  the 
line  thou  shouldst  follow,  and  when  thou  arri- 
vest  there,  take  this  epistle  to  Peter'  Brugel : — 
he  and  I  were  pupils  to  old  Peter  Cock,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  You  will  find  him  a  fellow 
of  infinite  humour.  There  is  mirth  in  his  out- 
line— wit  and  fancy  in  his  subjects — warmth  and 
nature  in  his  pencil.  His  pictures  hath  found 
their  way  into  the  principal  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious— why  and  wherefore  thou  hast  been  my 
pupils  one  little  short  month,  and  doubtless 
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had  a  smattering  of  the  art  ere  I  saw  thee.  But 
a  little  time,  and  I  could  have  sent  thee  back 
to  Scotland  well  requited  for  thy  journey ;  but 
this  unfortunate  fray  hath  toppled  my  air-built 
castles  into  an  embass  ;  yet  ere  we  part,  I  will 
tell  thee  what  made  Peter  Brugel  an  artist  of 
eminence,  that  thou  mayest  profit  with  it.  By 
reading,  his  mind  is  stored  with  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  history,  sacred  and  profane — the 
serial  flight  of  the  poet, — the  machinery  of  the 
epic,  down  to  the  natural  dialogue  of  the  pastoral 
— works  of  fancy  and  wit,  are  the  solace  of  his  idle 
hours.  Being  thus  stored,  and  continually  con- 
versing with  works  of  genius  and  taste,  and  the 
eyes  and  the  fingers  being  but  handmaids  to  the 
soul)  that  he  should  conceive  according  as  those 
he  associates  with,  and  those  handmaids  produce 
what  he  should  conceive,  is  the  nature  of  us  chil- 
dren of  imitation.  Therefore,  my  noble  youth, 
neglect  not  these  precepts ;  take  them  with  thee, 
and  an  old  man's  blessing.  Let  the  book  relieve 
the  pencil,  and  the  pencil  the  book,  if  thou  wishest 
thy  name  to  go  down  to  posterity.  I  shall  find 
means  to  let  thee  know  what  is  doing  at  Middle- 
burgh  ;  and,  moreover — but  the  morning  is  about 
to  break,  therefore  I  will  be  brief;  for  thy  safety 
requires  it.  My  daughter,  who  hath  been  Peter 
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BrugePs  guest  since  thou  hastarrived  at  ray  house, 
is  still  at  Antwerp.  Thou  wilt  show  thy  kind- 
ness to  me  by  the  courtesy  to  her.  Farewell,  my 
honest  Scot,"  shaking  Davie  by  the  hand. 

The  old  man's  feelings  began  to  overpower 
him ;  he  turned  round,  and  retraced  his  steps 
towards  the  city. 

After  walking  a  few  miles,  Aurora  began  to 
throw  off  her  night  robes,  and  was  welcomed  with 
the  merry  carols  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  the 
blithe  song  of  the  milk-maid.  Nature  awoke  re- 
freshed from  her  slumbers,  while  the  white  curl- 
ing smoke  slowly  ascending  from  the  copse-em- 
bosomed farm-house,  and  the  more  distant  village 
spire  was  seen  peeping  over  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  sycamore  and  walnut  trees,  and  now  and  then 
the  lordly  dome  of  some  ancient  Baron  gave  the 
landscape  a  rich  and  varied  appearance  which  our 
travellers  had  seldom  witnessed. 

Yet  sadness  and  silence  were  their  companions; 
Lewis  brooded  over  his  misfortunes,  while  Davie's 
attempt  to  be  amusing  wag  abortive.  Towards 
noon  they  retired  into  a  knoll  of  planting  to  take 
some  refreshment,  which  the  old  painter  had  pro- 
vided in  the  basket  he  had  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Davie,  and  in  which  they  discovered  a  purse 
well  lined  with  ducats. 
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"  Heaven  reward  him  for  all  his  kindness !" 
exclaimed  Lewis. 

"  Weel,  weel,"  replied  Davie,  "  they  gang 
far  about  that  never  meets.  I  should  hardly  die 
in  peace  if  I  do  not  meet  him  again  to  repay  him 
for  his  kindness."  They  continued  their  journey 
till  nightfall,  which  brought  them  to  a  village, 
and  having  stopt  at  a  wine-house,  of  which  mine 
host  was  a  currier,  and  who  had  thrust  over  his 
door  the  sign  of  Simon  the  Tanner  of  Joppa,  in 
honour  of  his  profession,  where  the  figure  was  as 
large  as  life,  with  a  most  vivid  display  of  red, 
blue,  and  green  drapery.  The  humble  attire  of  our 
travellers  gave  them  no  claim  but  to  the  com- 
mon apartment — the  kitchen,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  villagers  regaling  on  white  beer,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  tobacco-pipe.  The  walls  of  the 
apartment  were  covered  with  pewter  utensils  as 
bright  as  silver,  even  to  the  chamber  cans,  in 
the  grouping  of  which  mine  hostess  of  Simon  the 
tanner  of  Joppa  had  displayed  her  taste  in  bring- 
ing them  into  the  most  prominent  part. 

Having  ordered  a  stoup  of  liquor,  with  some 
refreshments,  a  woman  and  a  man  entered  the 
apartment,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  party.  The  man  wore  a  turban,  with  a 
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light  blue  jerkin,  which  buttoned  close  upon  his 
body,  with  a  short  cloak  of  the  same  materials, 
and  wide  trowsers  and  sandals,  of  the  Moorish 
fashion  ;  the  woman's  dress  was  likewise  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Spanish  and  Moorish:  She  carried  a 
small  guitar — her  features  were  masculine,  yet 
not  destitute  of  beauty,  such  a  profile  as  a  Guido 
would  have  selected  for  the  head  of  a  Sybil  pro- 
phesying. Having  been  seated  a  short  time, 
she  took  the  guitar,  and  having  run  her  fingers 
across  the  strings,  she  produced  a  variety  of  wild 
notes  as  a  prelude.  She  then  commenced  an  air, 
with  which  she  mingled  a  voice  rich  and  melodi- 
ous, and  in  which  the  beauties  of  her  native  Gra- 
nada, *  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  Alham- 
bra  and  the  Generalife,  and  the  days  when  the 
garden  of  Spain  was  the  seat  of  empire  of  the 
Caliphs,  were  retraced. 

The  phlegmatic  feelings  of  the  village  boors 
were  roused  into  sympathy.  The  man  that  ac- 
companied the  performer  went  round  the  apart- 
ment and  collected  a  few  small  coins. 


*  Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  scene  of  this  Tale 
is  laid  about  1607,  when  the  edict  of  Philip  III.  scattered 
his  unfortunate  Moorish  subjects  over  Europe  and  Africa. 
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The  feelings  of  Lewis  had  been  painfully 
awakened  by  the  song  of  the  Moorish  woman. 
He  had  thrown  a  small  piece  of  silver  into  the 
turban  of  the  collector.  In  a  short  time,  she  again 
began  a  more  brisk  and  lively  air,  when  her  com- 
panion commenced  a  dance,  in  which  a  consider- 
able portion  of  grace  and  activity  was  displayed. 
The  liquor  began  to  operate  upon  the  villagers, 
and  nothing  would  satisfy  mine  host,  but  that  he 
and  his  vrow,  a  jolly  fair  Westphalia  dame,  would 
display  their  allemande ;  and,  however  deficient 
it  might  be  in  grace,  that  deficiency  was  made  up 
with  good  humour ;  for  mine  host  was  a  choice 
companion  over  his  stoup  of  liquor.  In  a  more 
retired  corner  of  the  apartment  sat  a  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  small  book,  over  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  busily  employed  in  writing.  The 
hilarity  of  the  party  increased  as  the  liquor  stoups 
run  out;  for  mine  host,  without  any  ceremony, 
went  up  to  the  stranger  so  employed,  and  snatch- 
ed the  book  out  of  his  hand,  exclaiming, 

"  Come,  come,  Gaffer  Holifernes,  I  keep  a 
house  of  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,  sound 
liquor,  and  good  measure,  yet  thou  order'st  spa- 
ringly, and  drink'st  less.  I  keep  no  shambles  for 
notars — a  piece  of  parchment,  with  a  lawyer's  sig- 
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net  at  it,  is  a  dose  of  hellebore  to  my  bowels ;  yet 
the  one  will  purge  melancholy,  and  the  other  but 
engenders  it.  What  have  we  here  ?"  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  book.  "  Well  done,  Mynheer 
Slyboots ;  see  here,  neighbour  Youster,  there  I 
stand,  Will  Oliphant,  landlord  of  Simon  the  Tan- 
ner; and  there's  my  dame,  I  know  her  by  the 
kirtle,  and  the  jolly  round  haunch  of  her  own, 
sixteen  stone  Westphalia  weight ;  and  there  sits 
the  Moresco  woman,  with  her  rebec ;  and  again, 
the  two  youthful  strangers." 

The  villagers  had  collected  round  the  landlord, 
highly  amused  at  his  description  of  the  sketch- 
book. 

"  Ah,  ha !"  the  landlord  still  continued,  "  what 
is  this  ? — 'tis  the  outside  of  my  door ;  there's  the 
old  walnut-tree  planted  by  my  grandfather,  Hea- 
ven rest  his  soul !  there's  the  bench,  with  the  sex- 
ton, barber,  and  schoolmaster,  discussing  whether 
salamagundy  should  be  dressed  with  onion  or  gar- 
lic. There  they  are  at  it,  as  hot  as  pepper.  Soul 
of  my  father,  this  happened  but  at  noon.  What 
doth  this  tend  to  ?  Here  is  my  sign  caricatured, 
and  I,  Will  Oliphant,  drawn  with  the  proboscis 
of  an  elephant.  I  have  it :  for  what  purpose 
could  all  this  etching  and  sketching  be?  He 
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comes  from  Rivas  Spinola,  who  is  now  making 
preparations  against  the  Seven  Provinces.  So 
come,  neighbours,  let  us  secure  him  in  the  block- 
house, and  to-morrow  the  Scheepen  shall  clap  him 
in  the  stocks,  till  he  confess  that  he  is  a  spy." 

The  villagers,  who  looked  upon  mine  host  as 
an  oracle,  were  about  to  secure  the  unfortunate 
sketcher,  who  sat  quite  unmoved,  and  regardless 
of  the  threats,  and  who  slily  proposed  that  he 
would  reduce  the  nose  to  any  reasonable  propor- 
tion ;  but  this  was  but  adding  fuel  to  the  fire, 
which  his  pencil  had  already  kindled  in  the  breast 
of  the  landlord,  who  now  swore  that  no  man 
should  handle  his  nose  with  impunity. 

Lewis  now  offered  himself  as  a  mediator,  but 
the  breach  was  too  wide  to  be  repaired  by  his 
friendly  overtures.  It  was  now  insinuated  that  he 
was  a  confederate. 

The  landlord  armed  himself  with  a  sword  that 
hung  over  the  fire-place,  which  had  not  seen  the 
face  of  an  angry  man  since  the  death  of  Prince 
Maurice,  and,  brandishing  it  round  his  head,  he 
swore  he  would  make  the  first  man  eat  it  that 
said  him  nay. 

"  Put  up  your  bit  cauld  iron,  friend,"  exclaim- 
ed Davie,  "  if  you  have  ony  respect  for  your 
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crown :  Saul,  man,  but  this  is  Dutch  courtesy  wi1  a 
vengeance,  to  draw  your  weapon  upon  your  guests, 
you  that  should  never  draw  any  thing  but  liquor, 
or  when  you  do  venture  to  unsheath  that  unchris- 
tian-like  weapon,  let  it  be  to  toast  cheese,  man." 

This  was  uttered  partly  in  Scotch  and  Dutch, 
and  was  a  stronger  confirmation  yet  than  the 
sketch-book,  as  his  language  was  foreign,  which 
was  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  already  half-con- 
vinced boors  that  the  surmises  of  mine  host  were 
right,  and  who  loudly  avowed  they  were  all  spies 
together.  And  to  attempt  to  argue  them  out  of 
their  adopted  opinion  would  have  been  as  fruit- 
less as  to  have  taken  up  the  cudgel  in  argument 
with  an  equinoctial  gale. 

The  fatal  effects  of  the  last  fray  had  checked 
the  youthful  ardour  of  Lewis,  who  now  calmly 
submitted  to  the  sapient  decision  of  mine  host  and 
his  jurors.  They  were  led  away  to  an  old  build- 
ing at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  mine  host 
leading  the  van,  brandishing  his  sword.  Others 
of  the  villagers  were  armed  with  rusty  javelins. 
The  prison  was  an  old  circular  tower,  with  other 
buildings  attached  to  it.  It  had  once  been  the 
baronial  habitation  of  the  lord  of  the  village  in 
the  days  of  feudal  vassalages,  but  was  now  used 
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by  the  villagers  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
those  boors  that  became  refractory  over  their  li- 
quor, while  the  lower  buildings  served  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  their  cattle  during  the  night. 

They  were  conducted  up  a  narrow  spiral  stair- 
case, that  led  to  a  minaret  which  had  a  small  lat- 
tice, well  ornamented  with  fret-work  of  strong 
iron-bars.  From  the  centre  of  the  door  there 
was  likewise  a  small  grating,  which  could  be 
opened  from  the  outside,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  inmates  with  provisions.  A  form, 
and  an  old  oak-table,  was  the  whole  garniture  of 
the  apartment. 

"  Well,  well,  mine  host  of  Simon  the  Tanner," 
exclaimed  the  sketch er,  "  ere  long  thou  wilt  get 
thy  hide  well  curried  for  this,  if  the  Scheepen 
has  but  as  much  brains  as  would  go  to  the 
composing  a  dish  of  sour-crout ;  thou  shalt  stand 
on  record  as  big  a  beast  as  thy  namesake  in  the 
menagerie  of  Amsterdam." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  and  dost  thou  not  know  that  I  am 
the  Scheepen,  and  when  thou  choosest  to  take  li- 
berty with  men  in  office,  look  to  the  consequence. 
My  sign  and  visage  made  the  brunt  of  the 
jokes,  and  my  father's  sword  likened  to  a  cheese- 
fork  !  Shut  the  door,  neighbour  Youster ;  turn 
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the  key,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  hand  them  over 
to  those  that  have  the  welfare  of  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces at  heart." 

"  Tarry,  honest  louts ;  tarry,  mine  host,"  ex- 
claimed the  sketcher,  "  and  I  will  confess  all  to 
thee." 

The  boors,  who  had  begun  to  move  towards 
the  door,  returned  with  eager  curiosity  to  learn 
the  purport  of  the  confession,  filling  the  small 
minaret  almost  to  suffocation. 

"  Well,  mine  honest  Scheepen,  and  most  un- 
civil host  of  Simon  the  Tanner  of  Joppa ;  for  it 
may  be  of  some  consequence  to  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  if  ever  thou  shouldst  be  inclined  to 
change  the  fashion  of  thy  bush,  let  it  be,  I  pray 
thee,  to  Balaam's  Ass ;  and  then  thy  likeness,  and 
this  night's  decision,  shall  be  on  your  record  to 
the  tenth  generation.1" 

"  Soul  of  my  fathers  !  but  this  is  too  much," 
exclaimed  the  landlord,  pushing  his  townsmen 
out  of  the  apartment,  and  shutting  the  old  oak 
door  with  no  little  noise.  He  was  about  to  de- 
scend the  stairs,  chop-fallen,  as  the  laughing  vil- 
lagers appeared  to  [triumph  in  the  humiliation 
of  mine  host,  who  could  shoot  his  bolt  with 
much  caustic  severity,  which  most  of  them  had 
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felt  in  their  turn  in  the  practical  jokes  of  Will 
Oliphant.  He,  however,  turned  round,  opened 
the  small  lattice  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  deter- 
mined, like  many  more  in  the  world,  although 
worsted,  to  have  the  last  word. 

"  Well,  well,  Mynheers,  what  is  it  that  you 
put  me  in  mind  of?  If  I  do  keep  the  sword  of 
my  fathers  to  toast  cheese  with,  it  is  that  I  may 
bait  my  traps  to  catch  such  intruding  vermin  as 
thee,  and  I  have  caught  thee ;  for  you  look,  for 
all  the  world,  like  unto  a  leash  of  rats  in  durance 
— so,  good  night ; — say  your  prayers — forget  not 
thy  psaltery — good  night." 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  stranger  burst 
into  loud  and  repeated  fits  of  laughter,  until  our 
two  adventurers  began  to  think  that  his  intellects 
were  crazed. 

"  What !  I,  Peter  Brugel,  in  durance  vile,  for 
the  crime  of  being  a  spy  !  Well,  well,  this  must 
be  got  over  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible,  else 
the  wags  of  Antwerp  will  make  a  handle  of  this 
joke ;  but  come,  gentlemen,  I  must  apologise  for 
having  involved  you  in  this  freak ;  'tis  but  a  few 
hours — mind  it  not ;  for  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  would  be  proud  to  acknowledge 
Peter  Brugel.' 
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"  What !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  "  are  you  Peter 
Brugel  of  Antwerp  ?" 

"  In  truth,  my  youthful  friends,  so  the  world 
name  me." 

"  And  thou  art  acquainted  with  Hans  Vender- 
mere  of  Middleburgh  ?" 

"  I,  marry,  am  I ;  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  And  his  daughter  has  been  thy  guest  this 
gome  time  by-past  ?" 

"  Well,  go  on,  thou  canst  both  question  and 
answer.  I  am  Peter  Brugel,  and  acquainted  with 
Hans  Vendermere,  whose  daughter  hath  been  my 
guest  this  some  time  by-past.  But  what  doth 
this  tend  to  ?" 

"  This  epistle  will  perhaps  explain,"  said 
Lewis,  giving  him  the  letters. 

The  old  man  went  nigher  the  lamp,  which  had 
been  left  upon  the  table,  perused  the  scroll,  and 
again  looked  at  his  two  companions,  and  again  at 
the  scroll,  and,  bursting  aloud,  repeated  his  for- 
mer fits  of  laughter. 

"  This  incident  hath  more  of  the  drama  in  it, 
than  any  other  chapter  of  accidents  that  has  oc- 
curred in  my  rustic  interludes.  I  now  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  this  epistle ;  thy  name  is 
Freeburgh,  and  thou  wishest  to  become  my  pupil, 
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and  this,  thy  trusty  valet,  a  Scot.  But  come, 
come,  I  must  do  something  to  amuse  us  till  morn- 
ing, when,  I  have  no  doubt,  sleep  will  render  the 
intellects  of  these  villagers  a  little  more  capable 
of  investigating  our  case." 

So  saying,  he  produced  a  handful  of  crayons 
from  a  pocket  in  the  inner  part  of  his  jerkin, 
and  placing  Davie  Garrie  in  a  gymnastic  attitude, 
with  a  large  round  stone,  which  had  once  occu- 
pied the  top  of  the  minaret,  perched  upon  his 
hand.  In  a  short  time,  he  gave  apparent  life  and 
animation  to  the  chalk-created  form  on  the  wall, 
which  stood  in  a  threatening  attitude  of  launch- 
ing the  stone  against  the  head  of  whosoever  ap- 
proached the  door. 

Ere  the  figure  was  well  finished,  they  heard  the 
sound  of  a  guitar,  joined  with  a  slow  and  plain- 
tive voice,  in  which  the  following  words  were 
mingled : — 

Wake,  stranger,  wake,  'tis  time  to  go, 

The  lark  doth  shake  its  dewy  wings ; 
Wake,  stranger,  wake,  'tis  time  to  go, 

On  the  house-top  the  martlet  sings. 

"  This  is  the  Moorish  woman.  She  is  known 
to  me ;  yet  she  knew  me  not  in  the  inn.  She  is 
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not  what  she  should  be,  neither  is  she  what  she 
seems   to   be;    but   list,    she    strikes   the   cord 

again  : — 

* 

Thy  cup  is  mixed — thy  hand  is  red  ; 

Through  break  and  forest  the  blood-hounds  bay  ; 
Press  not  the  sluggard's  lozel  bed, 

'Tis  time  the  stranger  was  away. 

"  This  might  pass  for  a  song  in  some  parts  of 
the  world;  yet,  methinks,  it  hath  somewhat  of  a 
sermon ;  but,  list,  there  are  footsteps  ascending 
the  stairs." 

The  bolt  was  immediately  withdrawn,  the  door 
slowly  opened,  when  the  Moorish  woman  made 
her  appearance.  Her  finger  was  pressed  upon 
her  lips,  as  if  to  command  silence.  She  beckon- 
ed them  to  follow  her.  They  descended  the 
stairs. 

"  Follow  me,  and  fear  nothing  !"  she  exclaim- 
ed. In  a  short  time  they  were  beyond  the  vil- 
lage. She  led  the  way  into  a  narrow  path,  which 
•was  frequently  intercepted  with  brambles,  and 
stunted  shrubbery. 

"  Whither  art  thou  leading  us,  lady  of  the  gui- 
tar— nymph  of  the  midnight  hour — priestess  of 
Hecate  !"  exclaimed  old  Brugel. 
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"  Where  there  is  safety  without  law — honesty 
without  the  hangman's  noose — courtesy  without 
fashion." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  the  painter ;  "  again 
thou  must  have  thy  jargon  like  all  other  quacks, 
that  we  may  be  cozened  in  a  cloud,  and  thou  sit 
perched  like  a  Grecian  goddess  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery." v. 

"  Ere  the  day-star  throws  his  golden  fingers 
thrice  upon  yonder  eastern  horizon,  thou  shalt  be 
convinced  that  Noranda  is  no  changeling ;  but 
why  do  I  waste  words  upon  thee,  who,  by  know- 
ing too  much,  has  begun  to  doubt  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother  mystical,  knowledge  is  the  bane 
of  thy  profession  ;  the  palmistry,  the  horoscope, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  mummery,  must  have  the 
strong  faith,  and  the  weak  mind;  for  a  small 
portion  of  penetration  will  sour  your  whole  com- 
modity, and  render  it  unmarketable ;  but  for 
what  purpose  have  you  brought  us  here?"" 

"  Climb  you  this  ravine  with  caution;  hold 
fast  the  brushwood ;  housewife  your  wind,  else 
thou  art  preparing  food  for  the  wolf's  cub,  and  the 
raven's  brood,  who  would  pay  thy  carcase  no  more 
respect  than  an  old  goat  that  had  toppled  from 
yonder  cliff,  that  hangs  above  thee  like  a  night- 
cloud." 
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This  was  uttered  with  a  recklessness  of  heart 
that  made  Lewis  and  his  companion  pause. 

"  Til  follow  this  weird  woman  no  farther," 
exclaimed  Davie. 

"  Come,  come,  follow,  follow.  I  have  no  in- 
terest but  thy  safety.  Why  did  I  open  the  pri- 
son door  ?  It  was  that  I  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  thy  master,  and  thy  fortune  is 
but  the  shadow  of  his.  But  turn,  if  thou  wilt, 
dastard  ;  but  no,  it  is  only  the  footsteps  of  No- 
randa,  the  Moor,  that  can  retrace  this  ravine. 
The  darkness  that  envelopes  thee  is  thy  only  safe- 
ty ;  for  didst  thou  but  see  the  gulf  that  is  be- 
neath thy  feet,  thy  giddy  brain  would  lose  its 
equilibrium,  and  the  most  horrid  death  would  be 
the  reward  of  thy  temerity." 

After  considerable  fatigue  they  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cliff.  A  small  ruinous  building  was 
visible  through  the  gloom.  She  touched  the 
strings  of  the  instrument  which  hung  at  her  side, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  an  old  man  with  a 
venerable  beard.  It  was  one  of  those  small  cells, 
or  chapels,  used  by  the  solitaries,  or  anchorites 
of  the  Catholic  church.  Before  a  crucifix  was  a 
small  lamp,  that  threw  its  feeble  rays  around. 

"  Noranda  !   holy  mother  of  the  saints  !""  ex- 
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claimed  the  old  hermit,  "  what  has  brought  thee 
here,  and  at  the  midnight  hour  ?  for  I  have  just 
finished  my  vespers,  and  yet  thou  sojournest 
through  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  forest  of  Lens, 
and  findst  thy  way  to  my  eagle-pinioned  nest, 
which  is  the  only  security  I  hold  against  the 
hatred  of  these  heretic  louts  that  surround  me." 

"  I  knew,  holy  father,  that  thy  door  and  scrip 
were  always  open  to  the  benighted  stranger.  We 
have  got  hither  at  the  peril  of  our  necks,  but 
they  were  in  greater  jeopardy  ere  we  got  nigh 
thy  ravines,  brakes,  and  dizzy  cliffs." 

While  she  uttered  this,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Lewis. 

"  But  come,  holy  father,  let  not  thy  curiosity 
intrude  upon  thy  hospitality.  Thou  shalt  know 
all  by  and  by  ;  but  let  us  see  what  thou  hast  in 
thy  cupboard." 

"  Thou  knowest,  woman,  the  water-cress,  the 
root,  and  the  brown  crust,  with  the  limpid  stream, 
are  the  elements  that  support  this  perishable  bo- 
dy of  Father  Philip ;  but  look  into  yonder  coffer, 
and  thou  wilt  find  a  scrip  with  provender,  left  by 
a  pious  believing  shepherd  for  two  amulets,  the 
one  to  cure  the  rot  in  his  own  flock,  and  the  other 
to  engender  it  in  his  neighbour's,  and  the  remain- 
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der  for  half  a  mass,  that  stands  on  record  against 
the  salvation  of  his  father's  soul." 

The  Moorish  woman  busied  herself  in  cover- 
ing the  board;  with  a  lusty  ham  of  Westphalia 
extraction,  with  a  brown  loaf  of  fair  magnitude, 
and  a  couple  of  capacious  bottles. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  old  Brugel,  "  this  must  be 
a  pious  son.  Holy  father  !  the  bacon  is  choice, 
with  the  true  juniper  flavour ;  yet,  methinks,  it  is 
a  curious  traffic,  hog's  flesh  for  the  soul  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  but  let  me  taste  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 
There  is  sound  reasoning  in  this,  taste,  friend 
Freeburgh,"  handing  the  cup  to  Lewis ;  "  there 
it  is,  as  genuine  Hock  as  ever  flowed  out  of  the 
great  tun  of  Heidelburgh.  Holy  father,  but  this 
shepherd  must  be  a  pious  man.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amulet  for  his  neighbour's  sheep, 
J  could  have  drunk  his  health,  kissed  the  cup,  and 
handed  it  round.  Thou  lookest  as  dull  as  if  thou 
had  swallowed  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  friend 
Freeburgh ;  but  will  Father  Philip  not  taste  the 
juice  of  the  grape  ?  it  is  right  Catholic  I  can  as- 
sure him." 

"  Then  he  must  be  a  bad  Christian  that  would 
refuse  a  little  modicum,"  exclaimed  the  old  her- 
mit. The  cup  went  round,  Father  Philip  doing 
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it  all  manner  of  justice,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  party,  overcome  with  fatigue,  sunk  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus ;  nor  did  the  cares  of  the  world 
disturb  them  till  the  sun  had  got  beyond  his 
zenith,  and  was  quietly  descending  into  the  west- 
ern chambers  to  rest  his  steeds,  when  Hebe  should 
once  more  open  the  curtains  of  the  east. 

It  was  evening  when  Lewis  awoke  from  a  re- 
freshing sleep  ;  having  left  the  hermitage,  and  its 
slumbering  inmates,  toenjoythe  heart-easing  mus- 
ing of  a  solitary  walk.  His  surprise  was  awaken- 
ed into  astonishment  at  the  rich  and  splendid 
scene  that  burst  upon  his  view. 

The  ruins  of  the  small  chapel  of  Father  Phi- 
lip appeared  peeping  from  a  clump  of  tall  pines, 
which  crowned  the  isolated  cliff,  that  rose  in  an 
abrupt  picturesque  wildness  into  numerous  smaller 
peaks ;  a  few  villages  and  the  river  Bonn,  wind- 
ing its  blue  waters,  were  seen  in  the  distance ; 
while  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest  of  Lens  oc- 
cupied the  back-ground  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  While  thus  engaged  in  admiration  of  the 
scene  "before  him,  and  musing  on  his  own  isolated 
fortunes,  he  had  seated  himself  upon  a  projecting 
stone,  when  he  discovered  two  figures,  slowly  as- 
cending the  cliff  in  a  circuitous  routes  which  was 
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the  work  of  considerable  labour.  They  at  length 
gained  the  foot  of  a  large  oak,  the  fantastic-formed 
boughs  of  which  gave  it  a  place  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  scene. 

After  a  short  period,  they  disappeared  as  if  de- 
scending, but  in  a  different  direction.  While  en- 
deavouring to  discover  their  route,  he  heard  voices 
near  him — it  was  the  Moorish  woman  and  her 
partner.  Approaching  the  hermitage  in  close 
conference,  they  had  to  pass  a  few  yards  farther 
down  the  precipice  than  where  Lewis  was  sit- 
ting. Their  conversation  became  loud  and  fre- 
quently impassioned. 

"  Tell  me  not,"  exclaimed  the  man,  "  my 
fortune  has  become  desperate.  I  am  without  a 
ducat.  Upon  this  game  our  all  is  staked  ;  the 
world  and  its  laws  have  torn  from  us  the  little 
patrimony  that  once  gave  us  all  the  comforts  we 
desired,  and  why  ?  because  my  father  was  a  Moor. 
Yes !  when  generations  yet  unborn  shall  curse 
thy  memory,  let  mine  be  entered  first  upon  record. 
Philip  of  Spain  !  cursed  be  thy  name  and  thy 
mandate,  that  has  made  vagabonds  of  thousands 
of  Heaven's  creatures." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Noranda,  in  a  prophetic 
frenzy,  "  the  curse  of  thy  banished  people  shall 
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come  upon  thee  like  a  night  cloud :  the  scroll  of 
the  prophet  is  unfurled  to  me,  and  the  better  days 
of  Spain  are  passed  away  ;  for  the  arrow  of  his 
idolatry  shall  smite  her  in  the  loins."  Here  drop- 
ping her  voice,  "  Tell  me,  Mustapha,  tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  didst  thou  not  trace  in  the  noble  stran- 
ger's features  the  brow  and  eagle  eye  of  Conrad  ?" 
"  Away  with  such  feelings !  ha !  ha !  if 
ever  thy  bosom  flowed  with  milk,  it  might  now 
be  turned  into  gall ;  but  even  now,  the  feelings 
of  a  parent  must  goad  us  on  to  this  act.  Thou 
knowest  the  old  usurer,  and  the  villain  his  son, 
hold  him  as  security,  so  that  no  pangs  of  con- 
science shall  step  in  betwixt  us  and  the  recovery 
of  the  stranger's  gems.  In  prison,  in  bondage,  and 
in  threatened  slavery,  do  they  hold  them. 
Oh  !  Allah !  Allah  !  do  thou,  Noranda,  strike 
thy  instrument,  for  my  soul  sickens  at  our  sur- 
rounding miseries." 

Here  he  threw  himself  down,  clenching  in  bit- 
ter agony  the  black  crisped  locks  that  had  es- 
caped from  his  turban. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Noranda,  "  I  will  not 
smite  thy  soul  with  more  bitter  agony  ;  but  this 
is  the  harvest  that  gamblers  reap." 

Here  she  struck  her  guitar  in  a  soft  plaintive 
measure,  mingling  the  following  words  : — 
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"  There  is  more  sweetness  in  the  voice  of  sorrow 

Than  timbrels  corded  to  the  sound  of  joy  : 
The  midnight  vespers,  breathing  day's  good  morrow, 

Are  far  more  soothing  than  the  light-air'd  toy, 
That  never  reach'd  the  soul,  but  floats  along, 

And  lives  to  perish  on  the  outward  air ; 
The  wanton  measure  of  a  thoughtless  song, 

Engender'd  as  by  chance  to  perish  there." 

This  melody  softened  down  the  iron  feelings 
of  the  Moor  into  tranquillity. 

"  On  to  our  task,""  he  exclaimed,  waving  his 
arm  in  the  direction  of  the  hermitage. 

"  Holy  St  Andrew!"  exclaimed  Lewis,  "how- 
I  am  circumvented  with  clouds  and  with  mys- 
tery ;  but  this  is  the  harvest  that  gamblers  reap 
indeed,"  echoing  the  expression  of  Noranda. 

He  now  rose,  and  was  about  to  depart  to  the 
hermitage,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  wo- 
man calling  upon  him  to  tarry.  She  approached 
him,  her  companion  passing  forward  to  the  cell. 

"  Tell  me,  woman,"  exclaimed  Lewis,  "  why 
thou  takest  this  interest  in  my  fate  ?  Thy  words 
last  night  were  mingled  with  mystery ;  and  for 
what  purpose  hast  thou  brought  us  to  this  eagle's 
eyrie  ?" 

"  That  the  hart  may  not  become  a  prey  to 
the  wolf,"  she  replied. 
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"  Speak  to  me,  I  pray  thee,  in  the  terras  of 
this  world,  else  thy  words  must  fall  unprofitable 
to  the  ground." 

"  Remember  thy  armorial  bearings ;  and,  need 
I  tell  thee,  that  there  are  wolves  in  Middleburgh  ? 
But  why  question  me  ?  Has  not  the  star  of  thy 
destiny  shed  its  baneful  influence,  noble  as  thou 
art,  upon  thy  fortune  ?  Thy  hand  is  stained  with 
blood.  Needs  thou  more  to  confess  my  mystery  ? 
These  eyes  never  beheld  thee  till  last  night.  If 
thou  still  doubt,  prepare  thy  question,  and  meet 
me  when  the  moon  shows  her  horns  on  yonder 
eastern  summit.  No  more  !  for  even  here  thy 
enemies  surround  thee.  Remember  the  twelfth 
hour." 

She  passed  forward  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. While  Lewis,  musing  on  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  him,  slowly  regained  the  hermit- 
age, he  found  the  whole  party  enjoying  them- 
selves at  the  Moor's  description  of  mine  host  of 
Simon  the  Tanner,  and  his  gossips,  on  the  mor- 
row after  their  escape,  as  he  had  tarried  all  night 
in  the  village. 

"  Mine  host,1'  exclaimed  Mustapha,  "  who  was 
Scheepen,  jailor,  in  short,  he  occupied  all  the 
little  sinecures,  where  either  honour  or  profit 
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was  attached,  in  the  village,  having  made  it 
his  first  business,  after  collecting  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  his  neighbours,  to  insure  his  safety,  in 
case  his  prisoners  might  prove  refractory.11 

He  had,  however,  ordered  his  honest  West- 
phalian  dame  to  get  ready  a  lusty  mess  of  hot  pot- 
tage for  the  delinquents.  Thus  prepared,  he  set 
out  with  his  gossips  to  the  place  of  durance. 
Having  approached  the  door,  and  opening  the 
small  lattice  in  the  centre,  so  that  he  might  re- 
connoitre the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
before  making  any  farther  advances,  the  light 
from  the  window  striking  full  upon  the  figure 
sketched  on  the  wall,  met  the  eye  of  the  astonish- 
ed innkeeper. 

Imagining  that  the  stone  had  already  smote 
him  on  the  forehead,  he  uttered  a  loud  shout  of 
terror  and  surprise,  endeavouring,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  escape  as  fast  as  his  unwieldy  bulk  and 
the  narrow  staircase  would  admit  of;  but  this 
being  already  occupied  by  the  villagers,  they 
came  tumbling  over  one  another,  to  the  no  small 
mirth  of  those  that  had  been  no  farther  engaged 
than  spectators  in  this  scene. 

Misfortune  is  said  never  to  approach  single- 
handed,  but  often  to  deal  out  to  her  victims  both 
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a  blow  and  a  kick,  and  so  it  happened  with  mine 
host ;  for,  in  making  one  of  his  somersets  over 
the  heads  of  his  neighbours,  perhaps  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  ambitious  vaulting,  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  bearer  of  the  pottage,  when  the 
whole  of  their  scalding  contents  were  launched 
upon  the  face  and  breast  of  the  Scheepen,  who, 
imagining  it  to  be  molten  lead  from  the  besieged, 
began  to  roar  and  shout  for  mercy  in  all  the  va- 
ried notes  of  terror  and  despair.  He  could  be 
compared  to  nothing  else  than  a  huge  boar,  that 
had  accomplished  its  escape  from  those  that  were 
about  scalding  it  to  death. 

The  whole  village  was  now  in  an  uproar ;  a 
hundred  different  reports  were  already  blown  from 
the  trump  of  fame  as  to  the  case  of  mine  host's 
misfortune.  Proper  remedies  being  applied  to 
his  scalded  front,  he  was  about  to  renew  the  at- 
tack with  the  whole  village  armed  en  masse, 
when  the  barber,  whose  valour  had  never  yet  led 
him  into  an  unpleasant  fray,  although  his  idle 
curiosity  and  mischievous  gossiping  was  constant- 
ly producing  them,  having  armed  his  head  with 
his  bason,  and  creeping  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
up  to  the  prison  door,  discovered  the  flight  of  the 
prisoners ;  and  the  whole  village  came  to  this 
c2 
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conclusion,  that  they  must  have  either  been  aid- 
ed by  the  devil  or  John  Faust  in  accomplishing 
their  escape. 

"  Bravo !"  exclaimed  old  Brugel,  "  Bravo ! 
now  I  would  have  given  twenty  ducats  for  the 
sketching  of  that  scene ;  but  to  Antwerp  must 
we  jog,  and  merrily  too ;  for  the  moon  will  short- 
ly lend  us  her  light ;  and,  holy  father,  if  ever 
thou  comest  that  way,  do  not  forget  old  Peter 
Brugel.  There  is  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
in  our  city,  and  multitude  of  relics,  which  are  the 
tools  of  thy  profession ;  but  forget  not  to  visit  the 
works  of  Peter  Massay,  and  Paul  Rubens, 
worth  all  the  rotten  bones  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  and  Loretto  to  boot.1' 

"  Hold  thy  impious  tongue,  and  compare  not 
shadows  to  things  that  are  real,"  replied  the  old 
hermit.  "  Youths,"  addressing  himself  to  Lewis 
and  Davie  Garrie,  "  beware  of  this  scape-goat, 
else  he  will  lead  thee  into  a  wilderness  of  doubt 
and  error." 

"  Well,  holy  father,  Martin  Luther  and  Jack 
Calvin's  opinion  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  and 
the  efficacy  of  relics,  must  not  stand  upon  so  light 
a  pivot  as  to  be  turned  by  the  breath  of  thy 
mouth.  But  come,  father,  I  thank  thee  for  thy 
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hospitable  courtesy  ;  and  true  it  is,  that  thy 
guest  has  no  right  to  make  or  meddle  with  thy 
creed  or  opinion ;  but  my  love  for  the  arts  has 
forced  me  to  forget  that  courtesy,  for  which 
breach  I  now  crave  thy  pardon." 

"  Which  is  granted,  son,  and  my  blessing  to 
boot,"  replied  the  hermit. 

"  Then  forget  not  Peter  Brugel,  if  ever  thou 
comest  to  Antwerp ;  but  he  that  goes  my  road 
must  be  speedy  in  his  preparation  ;  and  thou," 
addressing  the  woman  who  had  the  master  key 
last  night,  "  must  guide  us  onward,  and  I  will 
requite  thee  to  thy  thanks." 

It  was  now  approaching  the  hour  which  No- 
randa  had  spoken  of.  The  moon  was  gaining  her 
eastern  summit,  Father  Philip  accompanying 
them  a  short  distance,  giving  them  his  benedic- 
tion. 

"  Take  thou  in  charge  this,  Signior  Musta- 
pha,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  thou  must  give  a 
helping  hand,  for  the  path  is  narrow,  and  the 
ravine  steep,"  pointing  to  Davie,  "  while  I  shall 
be  thy  guide." 

"  Thank  thee,  mother,"  replied  Lewis. 

"  Let  them  descend,"  answered  she  in  a  whis- 
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per ;  "  but  tarry  thou  with  me,  the  hour  ap- 
proaches." 

They  now  commenced  descending  the  ravine. 
It  was  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than 
ascending  the  previous  night.  They  had  fre- 
quently to  throw  themselves  from  rock  to  rock, 
with  no  other  assistance  than  the  boughs  of  the 
dwarf  oak  that  clung  to  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 

Noranda  made  frequent  halts,  as  if  to  gain 
time.  Lewis  and  his  party  were  now  separated. 
The  voices  of  Brugel  and  Davie  were  frequently 
heard,  shouting  at  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  cliff.  Lewis  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
woman  exclaimed, 

"  Answer  not,  but  follow  me.  Thy  fortune 
requires  it."  Lewis  stood  to  pause.  "  If  thou 
wilt,  I  shall  still  lead  thee  to  thy  companions."" 

"  Go  on,  and  I  shall  follow,"  replied  Lewis ; 
"  but  if  there  is  treason,  remember  I  have  a 
dagger,  and  will  use  it." 

He  had  placed  his  hand  involuntarily  in  the 
inside  of  his  tunic ;  but  the  weapon  was  gone. 
She  turned  upon  him,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Keep  it  for  the  broils  of  a  gambling-house  ; 
but  dost  thou  think  it  is  like  thy  father's  house  to 
draw  thy  weapon  on  a  lone  woman,  one  who  hath 
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sold  her  friends  to  serve  a  stranger  without  faith  ? 
but  yet  thou  shalt  be  convinced." 

The  ruins  of  a  building  became  visible  through 
the  gloom  ;  it  was  of  the  Gothic  order,  throwing 
up  a  circular  tower  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of 
ruins.  They  had  been  winding  round  the  cliff, 
for  the  building  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hermitage.  Having  cleared  away  the 
brushwood  and  weeds  that  choked  up  the  en- 
trance, they  gained  admittance  by  a  low  arched 
door.  The  tower  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  moon  illuminated  the  in- 
terior of  the  building. 

The  woman  now  busied  herself,  and  in  a  short 
period  she  had  kindled  a  fire  with  the  brushwood 
which  she  had  found  at  the  entrance.  She  then 
commenced  several  mystical  evolutions  ;  and  hav- 
ingformed  a  square,  of  which  the  fire  was  the  centre, 
she  took  from  her  bosom  a  box  of  yellow  metal, 
at  the  same  time  producing  three  smaller  ones 
from  it,  and  placing  them  at  the  three  different 
angles  of  the  square,  then  throwing  her  arm  round 
her  head,  and  bringing  her  hand  down,  so  that 
the  light  of  the  fire  came  in  contact  with  it,  she 
displayed  to  the  astonished  Lewis  a  small  ser- 
pent wreathing  in  her  hand ;  she  pressed  it  with 
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her  finger  and  thumb  over  each  of  the  boxes, 
while  it  uttered  a  small  sound  of  pain. 

Having  placed  it  on  the  fourth  angle,  she  then 
lifted  one  of  the  boxes,  and  emptying  the  contents 
into  the  palm  of  her  hand,  uttering  some  unintel- 
ligible words,  she  threw  it  into  the  embers,  using 
the  following  incantation : 

The  moon  was  full,  and  the  ocean  beam'd ; 
The  night  bird  sang,  and  the  mandrake  scream'd  ; 
The  toad  was  there,  the  adder  and  snake, 
When  I  pluck'd  thee  from  the  mountain  brake. 

No  alteration  was  visible  in  the  fire  ;  and  again 
lifting  the  second  box,  repeating  the  same  cere- 
mony of  throwing  the  contents  into  the  fire,  ex- 
claimed, 

Seed  of  the  poppy,  whose  baneful  power 
Bids  man  sleep  in  the  fateful  hour; 
Wake,  now  wake,  to  this  potent  spell, 
The  dark  decrees  of  fate  to  tell. 

A  bright  vivid  column  of  flame  now  rose  from 
the  centre  of  the  fire,  when  she  exclaimed, 

Cave  and  ocean,  dark  and  deep ; 
Nights  of  watching,  days  of  sleep ; 
Hours  of  sunshine,  days  of  storm, 
Hide  from  thee  a  joyous  mom. 
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While  in  the  act  of  repeating  this  mysterious 
oracle,  the  column  changed  into  a  blue  sul- 
phureous flame  ;  the  form  of  the  woman  began  to 
fade  from  the  sight  of  Lewis,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  vanished  altogether. 

Lewis  attempted  to  speak ;  his  head  grew 
giddy ;  he  reeled,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Valentine — Villain,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch, 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

LEWIS  having  awoke  from  his  stupor,  and 
slowly  regaining  a  remembrance  of  what  had  taken 
place,  although  it  had  more  the  fabric  of  a  dis- 
eased dream  than  the  work  of  reality,  arose 
from  the  ground,  which  must  have  been  his  couch 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  time,  as  the  sun  was 
throwing  his  broad  beams  around  in  almost  me- 
ridian splendour.  When  about  to  leave  the 
ruins,  he  gave  them  a  rapid  scrutiny,  but  dis- 
covered nothing  except  the  scorched  fragments  of 
the  brushwood. 

Having  gained  the  narrow  arched  door,  he 
found  a  small  Turkish  scymitar  of  peculiar  work- 
manship, richly  inlaid  with  gold,  lying  across  its 
threshold.  Having  placed  it  in  his  girdle,  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  hermitage,  which,  after 
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considerable  fatigue,  he  accomplished,  but  no  Fa- 
ther Philip  was  there.  Here  he  discovered  food 
for  various  speculations — the  russet  gown  of  the 
hermit,  with  an  artificial  beard — a  huge  rosary, 
with  the  handle  of  a  dagger  attached  to  it  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  cross — a  pack  of  cards,  and  a 
volume  of  poems,  by  Johannes  Secundus.  These 
relics  began  to  stagger  the  faith  of  Lewis  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  Father  Philip. 

The  mystery  that  already  enveloped  the  peak 
and  its  inhabitants  became  more  dense  and  imper- 
vious— the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Noranda 
— the  deserted  cell  of  the  hermit — the  beard  and 
garment,  with  the  volume  of  amorous  poems  left 
behind,  were  evidence  quite  satisfactory  to  Lewis 
that  all  was  imposture,  and  that  he  had  been  se- 
parated from  his  friends  for  some  mysterious  pur- 
pose. 

While  pursuing  this  train  of  reasoning,  he 
commenced  his  journey  in  the  direction  of  Ant- 
werp. Many  times  was  the  peak  encircled  ;  nor 
could  he  discover  the  path  by  which  he  had  gain- 
ed its  summit.  He  once  more  found  himself  upon 
that  part  of  the  cliff  which  he  had  occupied  when 
'Noranda  addressed  him  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. 
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Twenty-four  hours  of  anxiety  and  mystery 
had  passed  without  producing  one  single  ray  by 
which  he  might  be  directed  in  the  developement 
of  the  plots  that  surrounded  his  fortunes.  The 
large  oak  tree  once  more  attracted  his  eye,  and  in 
that  direction  he  knew  the  path  lay.  It  was  the 
work  of  much  difficulty  and  danger,  had  he  not, 
in  his  more  youthful  days,  amused  himself  in 
chasing  the  roe  in  her  fastness,  and  the  young 
eagle  in  the  wild  cliffs  of  his  native  mountains, 
he  could  not  have  accomplished  so  daring  a  task. 
Having  gained  that  point,  it  now  became  a  jour- 
ney of  much  more  ease. 

The  track,  however,  was  still  intricate,  and  at 
last  he  found  himself  involved  in  the  mazes  of  a 
forest.  He  stood  to  consider  which  way  to  direct 
his  steps,  when  the  sound  of  a  bell,  borne  on  the 
evening  gale,  reached  his  ears.  As  night  was 
fast  approaching,  Lewis  pressed  forward  in  that 
direction,  and  in  a  short  period  he  found  himself 
amidst  a  large  flock  of  cattle,  following  one  that 
had  a  bell  attached  to  its  neck,  the  sound  of 
which  had  guided  him  towards  them  ;  he  knew 
it  to  be  the  practice,  in  the  wild  and  extensive 
track  of  forest  pasture,  to  train  the  bearer  of  the 
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bell  to  lead  his  fellows  afield  in  the  morning,  and 
return  at  night-fall  to  a  place  of  security. 

He,  therefore,  followed  the  flock,  and  a  short 
time  brought  him  within  sight  of  a  village,  which 
he  was  about  to  enter,  when  a  woman  crossed  his 
path  into  a  thicket.  She  beckoned  on  him  to 
follow — it  was  Noranda  the  Moor. 

"  What,  sorceress,"  exclaimed  Lewis,  "  dost 
thou  cross  me  again  ? — but  to  thy  own  destruction 
be  it ;  tell  me,  woman,  what  has  become  of  my 
companions  ?" 

*'  It  was  in  thy  fortune  I  was  interested,"  she 
replied,  "  and  I  placed  thee  where  a  rich  harvest 
was  to  be  reaped,  that  would  thrice  repay  all  the 
favour  thou  hast  received  in  this  land,  yet  thou 
art  not  to  blame ;  I  give  thee  as  much  as  I  dared 
to  give ;  but  I  have  sworn" — a  pang  of  remorse 
darkened  her  brow — "  Yes,  I  have  sworn," 
pressing  her  hand  upon  her  breast ;  "  but  yet  I 
will  not  lend  myself  to  the  wringing  of  hearts, 
and  blasting  the  fair  fame  of  the  innocent. 

"  If  thou  wilt  not  be  the  undoing  of  thy  own 
fortune,  thou  must  return  to  the  peak ;  but  in 
what  manner  didst  thou  accomplish  thy  escape 
from  the  falcon's  nest  ?  for  it  is  inaccessible  but 
to  a  few  that  know  the  secret  of  its  mazes.  Re- 
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turn  to  it,  if  ever  you  expect  to  regain  that  orbit 
in  which  you  once  moved  !  Return  !  for  the 
master  spirit  is  on  the  wing,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction is  at  hand !" 

"  Holy  St  Andrew !  guide  me,'1  exclaimed 
Lewis ;  "  yet,  woman,  thou  deceivest  me.  What 
has  become  of  my  friends  ?" 

"  They  are  safe,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  the  crisis 
of  thy  fortune  is  at  hand.  The  horoscope  is 
pregnant,  and  to  thy  own  keeping  it  is  given. 
Thou  art  surrounded  with  dangers ;  yet  it  be- 
hoves not  one  of  thy  father's  house  to  shrink 
from  it." 

"  What  fatal  influence  is  this  thou  swayest 
over  me,  woman  ?"  said  Lewis. 

"  I  am  about  to  place  thee  where  the  dastard 
would  shrink,""  she  exclaimed ;  "  but  I  know  thee 
to  be  truly  worthy.  The  noble  and  the  brave  in 
your  country  are  terms  of  the  same  meaning  ;  be 
thou  steadfast,  and  fortune  will  not  forsake  thee  ; 
yet  there  is  a  destiny  inscrutable  even  to  me. 
There  is  a  connection  in  thy  fate  and  the  destiny 
of  Noranda  ;  but  Heaven  has  all  in  its  keeping. 
Return  thou  to  the  cliff ;  seek  the  hermitage,  and 
all  this  mystery  will  vanish  like  a  spectre  at  cock- 
crowing.  I  deceived  thee  not ;  but  the  energy 
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of  thy  nation  deceived  me,  else  I  could  have  spell- 
bound thee  to  yonder  peak  till  the  hour  approach- 
ed." She  instantly  disappeared  into  the  thicket. 
"  God  of  Heaven,  but  this  is  strange  !"  ex- 
claimed Lewis.  "  I  am  so  wretchedly  low  in  the 
scale  of  misery,  that,  with  the  exception  of  my 
freedom,  I  have  nothing  else  to  lose.1' 

The  curiosity  and  love  of  adventure,  so  natural 
to  the  bosom  of  Lewis  Gordon,  soon  decided  what 
course  he  was  to  take. 

"  If  fortune  is  still  within  my  reach,  as  this 
mysterious  being  tells  me,  then  let  me  pluck  it 
— let  me  onward  to  the  task,  if  ever  I  am  to  gain 
that  orbit  in  which  I  once  moved." 

He  now  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  peak, 
and  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  steps  through  the 
mazes  of  the  forest,  which  had  become  more  in- 
tricate.    Owing  to  the  gathering  night  cloud,  he 
was  frequently  at  a  loss  which  way  to  direct  his 
footsteps.     At  those  periods,  the  sound  of  music 
would  reach  his  ears,  and  after  repeated  admoni- 
tions from  the  instrument,  he  at  last  gained  the 
foot  of  the  oak  tree,  and  with  some  difficulty  ap- 
proached the  hermitage,  from  which  riotous  voices 
,were  issuing.     A  stream  of  light  was  visible  from 
a  small  lattice  in  one  end  of  the  hermitage,  to 
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which  Lewis  drew  nigh ;  nor  could  he  believd 
his  eyes,  when,  round  a  board  covered  with  the 
implements  of  gambling  and  drinking,  were  seat- 
ed John  of  Middleburgh  and  his  two  companions, 
with  whom  Lewis  had  lost  his  mother's  casket. 
Was  this  a  dream,  or  was  it  a  scene  of  reality  ? 
this  question  repeatedly  arose  in  his  mind.  He 
was  not  a  murderer,  amidst  all  the  miseries  that 
he  had  brought  upon  himself. 

"  Come,  Father  Philip,  press  you  the  cup, 
and  hand  it  round,1'  exclaimed  one  of  the  gam- 
blers ;  "  thou  shouldst  have  thy  beatification  put 
upon  record.  There  are  many  such  on  the  ka- 
lendar,  Saint  Philip  of  the  Peak." 

"  Well,  thou  played  thy  part  to  admiration," 
replied  the  other.  "  The  stoop  in  back,  and  the 
phthisical  cough  ;  well,  here's  to  thee,  Father 
Philip." 

"  Thank  you,  son  ;  but,  daughter,  will  you  not 
take  a  little  refreshment  ?"  exclaimed  the  villain, 
with  all  the  grimace  with  which  he  had  person- 
ated the  hermit. 

The  mystery  began  to  unfold  itself;  but  the 
young  woman  who  had  refused  the  refreshment, 
who  was  she  ?  The  light  now  shone  full  upon 
her  face,  which  was  exquisitely  formed,  with  a 
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profusion  of  bright  flaxen  ringlets.  Her  head 
was  attired,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try, with  small  plates  of  gold  attached  to  each 
side  ;  her  tyre  rose  behind,  which  was  fixed  with 
a  large  gold  bodkin  ;  her  outer  garments  were 
formed  of  fawn-coloured  satin,  richly  garnished 
with  seed  pearls. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  villain,  "  if  thou  wilt 
not  taste  the  refreshment,  have  a  little  patience, 
and  I  will  explain  what  I  would  have  thee  do. 
This  shall  be  a  lesson  to  those  busy  sages  of 
Middleburgh  not  to  count  my  game.  My  re- 
venge shall  be  worth  a  thousand  ducats,  and  the 
casket,  in  a  proper  market,  will  fetch  five  thou- 
sand more.  The  game  is  in  our  hands,  if  we 
play  it  out  with  any  degree  of  skill.  Then  listen 
to  me,  comrades  :  thou  shalt  to  Vandermere  with 
this  said  epistle  ;  and  these  letters,  which  I  help- 
ed myself  to  from  the  pockets  of  old  Brugel,  will 
stand  as  a  proof,  and  this,  with  the  proper  sig- 
nature, will  be  an  undeniable  voucher  The 
casket  regained,  then  all  is  right  again." 

At  this  period,  Noranda  made  her  appearance. 

"  Well,  Mother  of  the  Flame,  we  keep  our 
hour  you  see  Are  your  customers  secured  ?" 

"  If  there  is  an  untracked  maze,  or  a  pathless 
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thicket  in  the  forest  of  Lens,  unvisited  by  them 
ere  this,  never  make  me  a  party  again  in  your 
honest  dealings." 

"  Away  with  your  irony,  Mother  Damnable. 
I  wish  you  had  strangled  that  sprig  of  nobility. 
He  is  as  nimble  as  a  spring-gault ;  the  devil 
would  not  stand  before  him  with  a  Ferrara  in  his 
hand.  Methinks  I  feel  the  cold  steel  in  my  giz- 
zard yet ;  but  the  kestril  has  not  even  a  spur  to 
strike  with  :  there  is  his  dagger.  The  wine  was 
well  drugged  ;  they  slept  like  men  in  a  lethargy." 

"  Thou  needs  fear  no  man's  steel — no,  nor  the 
waters  of  the  lake  or  stream  ;  but  wine,  wine  and 
hemp,  beware  of  both,"  exclaimed  Noranda. 

"  This  is  thy  privilege,  woman  ;  but  come  to 
business,"  directing  his  discourse  to  the  young 
maiden — "  put  thy  signet  to  this  epistle." 

"  Why  my  signet  ?"  exclaimed  the  damsel ; 
"  I  was  to  be  carried  to  the  couch  of  a  dying  fa- 
ther, to  receive  his  blessing,  and  am  I  now  to  put 
my  name  to  a  vile  forger}'  ? — No,  never  !  it  is  all 
imposture." 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  consequence,  if  you 
refuse  to  place  thy  signet  to  that  epistle  ?  Think 
as  much  evil  of  me  as  you  may,  yet  shall  not 
thy  thoughts  be  able  to  conceive  what  we  shall 
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make  thee  suffer.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  stake 
all  you  hold  dear  or  virtuous  upon  the  throw  of 
these  dice ;  so  trifle  not  with  my  purpose." 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !  is  it  come  to  this  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  maiden — "  Read,  and  let  me  hear  the 
cozenage  of  thy  epistle.1' 

<  Dear  Father,  The  two  strangers  arrived  here, 
and  were  received  with  courtesy.  They  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  that  the  casket  was  re- 
stored into  your  hands,  you  will  please  to  for- 
ward it  by  the  bearer.  I  have  inclosed  the 
letters  of  recommendation  from  you  to  our  friend 
Brugel,  which,  with  my  signature,  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient pledge  for  their  delivery.  Your  loving 
daughter,  in  health.1 

"  Place  your  name  there,  Beatrice  Vander- 
mere,11  exclaimed  John  of  Middleburgh ;  "  and 
I  here  pledge  my  word,  after  four  days  thou  shalt 
be  restored  to  thy  friends." 

"  What  have  I  done,  that  this  should  be  visit- 
ed on  my  father's  house  ?  I  cannot — I  will  not 
lend  myself  to  such  vile  fraud,"  exclaimed  the 
maiden. 

"  Then  for  the  main,  and  such  a  prize  as  prin- 
ces might  be  proud  to  throw  for." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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The  villains  successively  threw,  and 'John  of 
M iddleburgh  was  declared  the  winner. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  put  thy  hand  to  this  epistle  ? 
then  all  I  have  said  I  will  perform." 

He  rose  to  approach  her. 

"  Give  me  the  pen,"  she  exclaimed  in  terror. 
"  God  of  my  fathers !  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

Lewis,  incapable  of  witnessing  this  scene  of  vil- 
lany  any  longer,  rushed  into  the  hermitage,  draw- 
ing his  scymitar,  exclaiming,  "  Villains  !  villains  ! 
draw  P 

Having  placed  his  back  to  the  wall,  the  gam- 
blers drew,  and  Lewis  now  had  occasion  for  all 
his  strength  and  address.  The  encounter  was 
sharp  and  dangerous.  Fortunately  it  was  for 
him  that  he  had  attacked  them  within  the  her- 
mitage ;  being  of  small  compass,  his  antagonists 
could  not  make  their  .movements  to  much  pur- 
pose, while  the  smallness  of  Lewis's  weapon  gave 
him  every  advantage.  After  a  severe  conflict, 
he  brought  one  of  the  villains  to  the  ground. 
While  he  was  busy  with  the  second,  who  was  ex- 
pert with  his  weapon,  John  of  Middleburgh  turn- 
ed round  upon  Noranda,  who  was  supporting  Bea- 
trice Vandermere,  who  had  fainted. 

"  There,  traitress !  there  is  the  reward  of  thy 
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treason  !"  he  exclaimed,  smiting  her  in  the  breast 
with  a  poignard.  She  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the  villain  was  aiming 
a  blow,  with  his  rapier,  at  the  head  of  Beatrice 
Vandermere,  when  the  scymitar  of  Lewis  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 

Lewis  turned  to  make  play  with  his  other  ad- 
versary, but  he  was  fled ;  and  there  lay  Noranda, 
bleeding  to  death,  and  her  murderer,  breathing 
short  and  thick. 

Having  turned  his  attention  to  the  wounded 
woman,  who  was  now  supported  by  Beatrice,-— 

"  Yes  r  Noranda  exclaimed,  "  I  die ;  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  thou  hast  nobly  played  thy 
part.  I  knew  there  was  a  mysterious  sympathy 
betwixt  thy  fate  and  the  destiny  of  Noranda ;  but 
I  have  done  my  task,  and  the  God  of  yon  creat- 
ing fire  will  reward  me." 

"  Do  not  exert  yourself — all  may  yet  be  well," 
exclaimed  Lewis. 

"  Yes  !  well  it  shall  be,  for  I  feel  the  hand  of 

death  upon  me.     I  wish  not  to  live,  but  to  tell 

thee  a  short  history  of  my  misfortunes ;  but  move 

from  my  sight  that  loathsome  body,  if  you  wish 

,  me  to  die  in  peace  !" 

Lewis  took  the  body,  dead  to  all  appearance* 
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and  carried  it  to  the  outside  of  the  hermitage ; 
and  having  placed  the  body  of  Noranda  in  a  more 
easy  posture,  she  commenced  her  narrative : — 

**  I  am  a  native  of  Grenada  of  Spain.  Three 
years  have  passed  since  that  fatal  mandate  was 
issued,  which  forced  that  part  of  the  population 
of  Spain  that  owed  their  existence  to  the  Moor- 
ish conquerors  to  leave  it.  Having  turned  our 
little  patrimony  into  gold,  we  directed  our  foot- 
steps to  Cadiz,  and  took  shipping  at  that  port  for 
the  Netherlands,  where  toleration  was  allowed 
to  all  sects  and  persuasions.  The  captain  of  the 
bark  was  that  villain  whose  career  is  now  finish- 
ed. During  the  voyage,  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  being  possessed  of  money,  and  in 
gambling  small  sums  were  lost  and  won. 

"  After  we  landed,  he  succeeded  in  stripping 
my  husband  of  our  last  ducat ;  and  as  he  was  un- 
skilled in  any  profession,  he  became  a  prey  to 
idleness  and  dissipation,  and  a  confirmed  gam- 
bler. The  steps  from  evil  company  to  evil  doing 
are  so  blended,  that  the  medium  tint  is  almost  im- 
perceptible. I  remonstrated,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail,  and  I  was  driven  to  practise  the  art  of  ne- 
cromancy, which  I  had  acquired  from  my  grand- 
mother, who  brought  it  from  Africa. 
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"  When  you  lost  the  casket,  having  carried 
off'  the  dice,  which  they  knew  to  be  false,  they 
were  aware,  that,  if  you  applied  to  the  Burgo- 
masters, the  casket  must  be  returned,  the  licence 
of  the  gambling-house  forfeited,  and  they  them- 
selves banished  the  city.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  a  report  should  go  abroad,  that  the 
wound  you  had  'inflicted  upon  the  arch  villain, 
John  of  Middleburgh,  was  mortal,  that  it  might 
be  the  means  of  forcing  you  to  leave  the  city  and 
the  casket  behind.  Having  equipped  two  of  his 
confederates  as  javelin-men,  they  succeeded  in 
that  part  of  their  villany.  The  route  you  had 
taken  was  discovered  by  one  x»f  the  gang  appoint- 
ed to  that  task.  They  now  thought  the  casket 
was  secure ;  but  thy  friend,  the  painter,  having 
made  application  to  the  Burgomasters,  and  pro- 
ducing the  charged  dice,  the  villains  were  oblig- 
ed to  restore  it  into  the  hands  of  the  painter. 
The  gems  having  been  shown  to  the  jewellers  of 
that  city,  they  were  surprised  at  their  richness 
and  beauty.  This  reached  the  ears  of  the  gam- 
blers, and  to  regain  the  casket  has  been  the  task  of 
these  three  days.  I  was  employed  to  bring  thee 
to  the  peak,  and  to  place  thee  within  the  reach  of 
the  machinations  of  the  arch  villain,  and  again 
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to  lead  thee  into  the  maze  of  the  forest,  so  that 
time  might  be  gained  to  bring  the  daughter  of 
thy  friend  to  the  hermitage,  that  she  might  be 
made  an  instrument  in  regaining  the  casket. 
Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  !  Thrice 
have  I  left  thee,  and  thrice  has  some  unknown 
power  dragged  me  to  thy  assistance. 

"  Open  the  lattice  till  I  behold  yon  bright  star 
glorying  in  its  course.  Soon  shall  Noranda  know 
the  source  of  its  existence.  Now  I  feel  my  life 
about  to  depart.  Children,  give  me  your  hands." 
Here  she  seized  the  hand  of  Beatrice  and  Lewis, 
and  placing  them  together,  exclaimed,  "  Hence- 
forth shall  arise  a  race  of  nobles,  the  bulwark 
of  the  land,  the  laws1  protectors,  and  the  people's 
iriend.  Remember,  in  the  days  of  thy  happiness, 
remember  Noranda  the  Moor." 

Aurora  once  more  threw  her  golden  fingers 
upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  peak,  when  Lewis  and 
Beatrice  prepared  to  leave  the  hermitage ;  after 
having  wrapped  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  No- 
randa in  the  russet  gown  left  by  the  gamblers, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  render  it  any  other  ob- 
sequies, than  placing  it  in  a  corner  of  the  cell ; 
but  the  body  of  John  of  Middleburgh  was  no 
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where  to  be  found,  and  Lewis  concluded  that  it 
must  have  been  removed  by  his  confederates. 

They  now  set  forward  in  the  direction  of  Ant- 
werp. The  feelings  of  Lewis  were  powerfully 
awakened  in  favour  of  the  fair  Fleming ;  while 
she,  no  less  grateful  to  her  youthful  deliverer, 
could  not  conceal  her  feeling,  which  breathed 
more  than  the  common  courtesy  of  the  world. 

The  words  which  had  been  uttered  by  the 
dying  Noranda,  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  Lewis, 
had  passed  unheeded  by  Beatrice,  owing  to 
the  agitated  state  of  her  feelings,  at  such  a 
scene  of  horror ;  she,  therefore,  felt  no  other 
restraint  than  that  which  flowed  from  the  mo- 
desty of  a  youthful  maiden,  in  the  company 
of  a  stranger,  and  this  feeling  was  blended 
with  a  confidence  in  his  protection,  uncheck- 
ed by  that  cold  restraint  which  a  knowledge  of 
his  superior  station  in  the  scale  of  society  must 
have  produced,  while  her  frank  and  unassuming 
kindness  soon  accomplished  what  her  graceful 
form  had  begun  of  subduing  the  heart  of  Lewis, 
who  was  surprised  at  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits, 
and  the  harmony  that  every  object  around  ap- 
peared to  partake  of. 

After  some  hours,  which  might  be  said  to  be 
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hours  of  bliss,  they  arrived  at  a  broad  beaten 
track,  which  shortly  brought  them  to  a  stage- 
house,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  a  stool-waggon. 
—Lewis  and  Beatrice  entered  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  conveyance  in  the  direction  of  Ant- 
werp ;  but,  what  must  have  been  their  surprise 
and  pleasure,  when  they  discovered  Peter  Brugel 
and  his  old  acquaintance  Davie  Garrie,  just  about 
to  set  out  for  the  peak,  having  with  difficulty 
procured  an  old  peasant,  who  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  path  that  led  to  the  hermitage  ?  The  joy 
of  Davie  assumed  many  grotesque  appearances ; 
he  danced,  he  jumped, — in  short,  Lewis  began  to 
think  the  transport  of  joy  was  too  much  for  the 
head  of  Davie ;  while  old  Brugel  snapped  his  fin- 
gers, kissed  the  fair  Beatrice,  and  Lswis  sang 
a  stave  of  an  old  ballad,  and  again  commenced 
saluting  the  cheeks  of  Beatrice  and  Lewis. 

"  Come,  come,  my  oldfriend,"  exclaimed  Lewis, 
"  let  us  have  a  little  cool  reason  to  season  all  this 

joy." 

"  There  shall  be  no  reason  here  this  day,  for 
I  have  prayed,  and  my  petition  was  granted — I 
have  wished,  and  it  has  been  accomplished,  that 
Heaven  would  send  thee  to  the  deliverance  of 
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this  maiden,  that  she  might  be  restored  to  me  in 
safety." 

"  Yes,  friend  Brugel,  to  this  youth  and  a  kind 
Providence  do  we  owe  these  obligations,"  re- 
plied the  maiden.  "  In  my  utmost  need  did  he 
come  to  my  protection,  and  at  the  utmost  peril  of 
his  own  life ;  for  there  were  three  to  one,  yet  he 
rescued  me  from  a  scene  of  the  blackest  villany." 

"  Saul,  my  bonnie  lady,"  exclaimed  Davie, 
"  that's  the  only  fau't  a  Scotchman  has,  that  he 
never  thinks  o'  counting  the  number  o'  his  ene- 
mies, until  they  are  either  killed  or  on  the  wing, 
and  sometimes  this  turns  out  to  be  a  dangerous 
experiment,  spoiling  mony  a  bonnie  blue  bonnet." 

"  But  think,  friend  Freeburgh,  what  must  have 
been  my  feelings,"  replied  old  Brugel,  "  when 
I  arrived  at  mine  own  house,  to  learn  that  the 
daughter  of  my  friend  was  cozened  away  from  my 
protection  by  a  band  of  villains,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  her  father  was  upon  his  death-bed, 
and  the  very  epistles  that  were  niched  from  me 
made  use  of  in  their  villany  ;  but  there  is  a  kind 
Heaven  above,  that  hath  not  forsaken  us.  We 
had  traced  the  villains  thus  far,  and  were  about  to 
set  out  for  the  peak  :  but  go,  mine  host,  and  assist 
the  youth  in  putting  the  cattle  into  the  waggon, 
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for  to  Antwerp  must  we  jog  to-night,  for  my  old 
dame  will  be  making  sour  crout  of  her  kerchief 
until  she  hears  from  us." 

In  the  evening,  they  arrived  at  the  house  of 
the  painter,  where  the  joy  of  Madame  Brugel 
was  of  the  same  genuine  cast  as  her  husband's. 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  my  old  man  must 
go  seeking  subjects  for  his  easel ;  give  him  a  wine- 
house,  and  a  group  of  dancing  boors,  he  would 
turn  his  back  upon  the  Stadt-house,  and  all  the 
Barons  of  Flanders." 

"  Well,  well,  dame,  I  will  stay  at  home  and  re- 
pent ;  in  sooth  this  has  been  a  journey  of  peril 
and  incident."  On  the  morrow,  Lewis  wrote  to 
his  friend  Hans  Vandermere,  charging  him  with 
the  care  of  the  casket,  for  a  short  period,  till  he 
returned  to  Middleburgh  :  day  after  day  imper- 
ceptibly stole  away,  but  still  he  was  found  at  his 
easel,  in  the  company  of  Beatrice,  who  was  an 
artist  of  the  first  class;  this  mutual  pursuit  height- 
ened that  union  of  soul,  which  none  but  those  im- 
mediately under  the  influence  of  that  passion 
need  endeavour  to  describe.  Beatrice  had  pro- 
duced a  highly  finished  picture  of  Lewis,  while 
he  had  been  more  than  successful  in  the  pourtray- 
ing  the  likeness  of  the  fair  Fleming. 
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Old  Madame  Brugel,  with  the  experience  of  a 
matron,  was  calmly  observing  the  progress  of  the 
lovers  with  pleasure,  who  were  now  entangling 
themselves  in  the  meshes  of  a  net  that  would 
unite  them  for  life.  These  were  hours  of  sunshine, 
nor  could  he  tear  himself  away  from  the  lovely 
Beatrice  ;  at  last  the  day  was  fixed  that  was  to  se- 
parate the  two  lovers,  and  the  night  previous,  they 
were  seated  around  the  parlour  fire  of  the  painter. 

"  Yes,  my  children,""  said  Madame  Brugel, 
"  thou  must  part  in  the  meantime,  but  yet,  me- 
thinks,  a  time  may  come,  when  thou  mayst  for 
better  or  worse  jog  through  life  together  :  let  me 
place  thy  hands  together,  and  give  you  my  bless- 
ing, for  such  a  union  of  souls,  pursuits,  and  forms, 
I  have  seldom  witnessed.11  Lewis  took  her 
hand,  and,  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  was  about  to 
reply,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
outer  door,  and  shortly  after,  the  movement  of 
many  feet  ascending  the  staircase ;  the  inner  door 
was  instantly  thrown  open,  and  the  room  filled 
with  armed  men.  The  consternation  of  Brugel 
and  his  family  at  such  a  visitation  may  easier  be 
conceived  than  described.  Old  Madame  Brugel 
fainted,  Beatrice  flew  to  Lewis  for  protection, 
while  Peter  Brugel  wished  to  know  the  purport 
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of  this  visit.  The  officer  who  commanded  the 
party  apologised  for  intruding,  but  observed,  he 
must  do  his  duty. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  painter  ;  "  but  I 
cannot  discover  how  thy  duty  can  be  performed  in 
my  house  ?" 

"  Here  is  a  warrant  to  seize  and  secure  the 
body  of  Hans  Freeburgh,  lately  residenter  in 
Middleburgh,"  replied  the  officer. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  take  from  me  my  guest  this 
night  ?""  replied  Brugel. 

"  The  sooner  you  are  freed  from  such  a  guest 
the  better ;  for  he  is  charged  with  murder  P' 

"  With  murder  !"  was  exclaimed  from  Brugel. 
"  Impossible  P1 

"  Guard,  do  your  duty,'1  replied  the  officer, 
who  now  formed  round  Lewis  and  Beatrice. 

"  Be  comforted,  dear  Beatrice,"  said  Lewis ; 
"  this  must  be  the  machination  of  those  villains 
by  whom  we  were  lately  surrounded.  Put  up  thy 
weapon  Davie,  for  that  argument  does  not  suit 
this  subject ;  a  little  time  will  render  all  this  as  it 
should  be." 

"  Will  not  my  word  be  sufficient,  that  I  will 
produce  this  youth  to-morrow  ?"  said  Brugel  to 
the  officer. 

4 
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"  My  order,"  replied  the  officer,  "  leaves  no- 
thing in  my  power,  however  willing  I  might  be 
to  indulge  my  own  feelings." 

Lewis  replied,  he  was  ready,  begging  the  officer 
not  to  disturb  his  friend's  house  any  longer. 

They  now  proceeded  through  various  streets 
till  they  arrived  opposite  a  large  gloomy  pile  of 
buildings,  with  folding  portals  ;  one  of  the  guard 
pulled  an  iron  chain,  which  produced  a  few  re- 
pugnant mournful  knells  of  the  bell,  when  the 
gate  was  thrown  open,  and  Lewis  was  given  in 
charge  to  the  jailor,  who  led  him  away  through 
a  narrow  passage,  where  the  gleaming  of  a  feeble 
lamp  rather  increased  the  gloom  than  otherwise. 
At  the  end  of  the  passage  he  opened  the  door  of 
a  cell,  lighted  a  small  lamp,  leaving  Lewis  to  his 
solitary  meditation. 

After  passing  a  night  of  inquietude  and  misery, 
day-light  began  to  force  its  way  through  the 
gratings  of  his  prison  ;  his  friend  Brugel  had  ap- 
plied for  admittance  for  himself  and  Davie,  which 
was  refused. 

At  this  moment,  the  jailor  opened  the  door  of 
his  cell,  and  desired  Lewis  to  follow  him,  and  car- 
ried him  into  the  court,  when  the  investigation 
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took  place ;  he  was  questioned  by  the  Judge,  when 
he  gave  a  narrative  of  what  had  taken  place  since 
his  departure  from  Middleburgh. 

One  of  the  gamblers  now  came  forward,  and 
stated,  that  he  saw  Lewis  inflict  the  wound  which 
caused  the  death  of  the  woman. 

The  Judge  again  questioned  Lewis,  if  he  had 
any  evidence  to  produce  in  exculpation,  when 
Lewis  mentioned  the  name  of  Peter  Brugel,  who 
was  in  waiting,  and  corroborated  the  narrative 
given  by  Lewis,  but  could  say  nothing  as  to  the 
murder,  but  what  he  learned  from  Lewis. 

The  three  .gamblers,  having  corroborated  one 
another  in  their  examination,  in  having  seen 
Lewis  inflict  the  wound,  the  Judge,  therefore, 
granted  four  days  to  produce  his  evidence  of  de- 
fence ;  while  Peter  Brugel,  who  had  been  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  imprisonment  as  anxi- 
ous as  if  Lewis  had  been  his  own  child ; 
had  consulted  and  advised  with  the  first  advo- 
cates of  Antwerp  ;  and  Davie  Garrie  sent  off  to 
Middleburgh  to  bring  the  casket,  as  Lewis  was 
anxious  to  have  it  secured  in  the  hands  of  Peter 
Brugel,  for,  if  conviction  ensued,  confiscation  of 
the  prisoner's  property  likewise  followed.  Bea- 
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trice  had  been  engaged  in  a  work  of  deep  inter- 
est, nor  could  Madame  Brugel  force  her  to  take 
the  necessary  portion  of  rest  and  food  to  support 
nature  ;  so  anxious  was  she  in  the  accomplishing 
of  the  object  of  her  study. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Let  your  good  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial. 

As  You  Like  It. 

AT  last  the  awful  day  arrived  that  was  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Lewis  Gordon  ;  the  court,  and 
all  its  solemn  appendages,  was  arranged,  and 
Lewis  Gordon  placed  at  the  bar,  like  a  common 
criminal.  The  first  witness  called  was  the 
youngest  of  the  gamblers,  who  being  interro- 
gated, stated,  That  he  had  seen  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  inflict  the  wound  that  produced  the 
death  of  the  woman.  He  was  again  question- 
ed by  the  counsel  employed  by  Lewis,  but  he 
still  adhered  to  his  former  testimony,  handing 
a  parcel  to  the  bench,  which,  on  being  expos- 
ed, was  a  dagger  deeply  stained  with  blood, — this 
the  counsel  wished  the  witness  to  explain.  The 
witness  requested  that  the  prisoner  might  be 
searched.  Lewis  now  took  his  dagger-sheath 
from  the  inside  of  his  tunic,  and  handed  it  to  the 
bench,  when  a  murmur  of  grief  issued  through 
thehall; — it  was  found  to  be  the  sheath  of  the  dag- 
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ger.  Lewis,  at  this  period,  begged  the  attention 
of  the  court,  explaining  how  the  liquor  had  been 
drugged,  so  as  to  create  a  deep  sleep,  at  which 
time  his  dagger  had  been  stolen,  for  this  he 
had  overheard  the  gamblers  themselves  repeat. 
This  explanation  created  a  slight  sensation  of  ap- 
probation ;  the  gamblers  then  produced  the  sheath 
of  a  scymitar,  a  circumstance  which  the  Judge 
called  on  the  witness  to  explain.  The  jailor 
came  forward  and  produced  the  Turkish  scy- 
mitar, which  had  been  taken  from  Lewis  at 
the  time  of  his  committal.  The  blade  and 

V 

the  sheath  being  compared,  they  were  found  to 
answer,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  these  having 
been  used  together ;  this  corroboration  was  of  a 
most  serious  nature ;  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
court  were  now  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Lewis ; 
even  his  friends  began  to  tremble  for  his  fate,  so 
well  planned  were  the  schemes  of  the  villains. 
This  witness  was  removed,  when  John  of  Middle- 
burgh  was  brought  forward.  At  this  period,  a 
slight  movement  took  place  near  to  the  bench, 
when  room  was  made  for  a  female  figure,  envelop- 
ed in  a  veil ;  at  the  same  time,  a  large  square 
frame,  covered  with  black  tissue,  was  placed  so 
as  to  be  directly  opposite  the  witness,  John  of 
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Middleburgh,  who,  being  sworn,  appeared  deter- 
mined to  go  through  his  work  of  villany.  There 
was  a  smile  of  bitter  triumph  on  his  countenance, 
when  questioned  if  he  knew  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  which  was  answered  in  the  negative,  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  prisoner  until  he  saw  him  in- 
flict the  wound  in  the  hermitage.  He  was  desired 
to  describe  the  age  of  the  woman,  her  appearance, 
and  in  what  posture  she  was  when  the  wound 
was  inflicted.  He  was  about  to  proceed,  when  the 
female  threw  the  veil  from  her  head ;  touching  a 
secret  spring,  the  tissue  rolled  off  the  frame, 
showing  to  the  astonished  court  the  beautiful  Bea- 
trice Vandermere  supporting  a  full  length  por- 
trait of  the  murdered  woman,  at  the  period  she 
received  the  wound,  which  was  pourtrayed  with  an 
astonishing  faithfulness.  The  eyes  of  John  of 
Middleburgh  rolled  in  frightful  horror  ;  he  essay- 
ed to  speak,  he  gasped  like  one  in  the  agonies  of 
death ;  he  again  attempted  to  speak,  his  features 
became  frightfully  convulsed,  and  bursting  out  in 
a  wild  fiendish  laugh,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
bench  with  a  loud  groan. 

"  He  is  the  murderer  !"  was  exclaimed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  court,  which  was  all  tumult  and 
confusion  at  such  a  scene. 
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It  was  some  time  ere  the  court  was  restored  to 
tranquillity ;  the  guard  in  attendance  lifted  the 
body  of  the  witness,  nor  could  all  their  exertions 
rouse  him  out  of  the  stupor.  The  Judge  order- 
ed him  to  be  removed,  and  requested  the  picture 
to  be  withdrawn,  as  it  was  unlawful  to  confront 
witnesses  with  such  subjects.  The  Advocate  for 
Lewis  now  wished  the  court  to  withdraw  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner,  which  was  overruled 
by  the  Judge,  who  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  evidence  of  the  first  witness,  with  the  corrobo- 
ration  of  the  sheath  of  the  dagger,  and  the  blade 
of  the  scymitar ;  and  as  they  had  still  another 
witness  to  examine,  the  trial  proceeded. — The 
third  witness  being  produced,  was  about  to  be 
sworn ;  when  ordered  to  hold  up  his  right  hand, 
he  replied  it  was  lame,  and  that  he  was  unable  to 
hold  it  up.  He  was  now  questioned  if  he  knew  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  and,  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  Judge  w^s  about  to  proceed  with  his 
evidence,  when  the  attention  of  the  court  was 
attracted,  by  the  pressing  of  a  man  through  the 
crowded  court — it  was  Davie  Garrie  equipt  in  the 
costume  of  his  native  mountains,  having  forced 
his  way  close  up  to  the  bar ;  the  Judge  was  now 
proceeding  to  take  his  evidence,  when  Davie,  put- 
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ting  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and  producing  a 
parcel,  which  was  handed  up  to  the  bench,  which, 
on  being  unfolded,  discovered  the  hand  of  a  man 
to  the  astonished  court,  which  again  became  con- 
siderably agitated.  The  guards  in  attendance 
were  about  to  seize  Davie,  but  the  Judge  wished 
to  put  a  few  questions  to  the  intruder  before  he 
was  removed. 

"  Where  did  you  get  possession  of  that  hand  ?" 
inquired  the  Judge,  addressing  Davie. 

"  Between  this  and  Middleburgh,  my  Lord," 
replied  Davie. 

"  How  did  you  come  by  it  ?" 

"  I  was  attacked  near  nightfall  by  three  men, 
who  uncivilly  demanded  a  valuable  casket,  the 
property  of  my  master,  which  I  had  in  charge  ; 
not  being  fond  o1  this  interruption,  I  just  took 
this  honest  gentleman's  hand,  that  he  would  not 
interrupt  me  again  during  my  journey." 

"  It's  false!  it's  all  a  lie  !"  exclaimed  the  villain, 
grinding  his  teeth  in  bitter  agony. 

The  Judge  now  ordered  the  cloak  to  be  taken 
from  him,  when  the  bloody  stump  appeared  to  the 
terror-struck  court,  nor  could  the  Judge  prevent 
the  court  from  testifying  their  approbation  at  the 
failure  of  the  evidence,  and  as  if  Providence  had 
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almost  to  conviction  brought  the  crime  home  to 
the  guilty ;  the  villain  was  ordered  to  be  secured 
in  the  meantime. 

The  Judge  again  went  over  the  evidence,  yet 
so  complicated  and  mysterious  a  case  had  never 
yet  met  his  practice,  nor  could  he  come  to  any 
other  conclusion,  than  liberating  the  prisoner,  if 
he  could  produce  bond  for  a  thousand  ducats,  to 
answer  in  some  future  day,  if  the  court  should 
think  proper  to  call  upon  him. 

The  casket  was  now  carried  to  a  jeweller,  who 
advanced  the  thousand  ducats,  as  a  loan,  bearing 
a  certain  interest.  When  Lewis  once  more  found 
himself  at  liberty,  and  amidst  the  family  of  old 
Brugel,  and  the  motherly  kindness  of  Madame 
Brugel,  the  unreserved  friendship  of  the  painter 
and  Beatrice,  the  beloved  Beatrice,  who  had  with 
more  than  woman's  ingenuity  and  love  been  the 
means  of  saving  his  life  ;  what  requital  could  his 
gratitude  propose  for  so  noble  an  act  ?  She  had  be- 
come more  reserved  since  his  deliverance,  but  it 
was  reserve  that  spoke  more  than  the  most  elo- 
quent language. 


THE  HUNTLY  CASKET. 

PART  II. 
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THE  HUNTLY  CASKET. 

PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Now  mark  me,  gossips,  ye  unfledged  philosophers, 

Go  doff  your  caps,  and  thank  the  immortal  gods, 

That  made  ye  what  ye  are, 

An  unstamped  visor,  with  trunk  and  limbs ; 

O  Sinope,  thy  streets  do  groan  with  such, 

But  those  who  are  the  creatures  of  a  fiat, 

Have  fortune's  frowns  to  bear  her  walls  to  storm  ; 

But  here's  a  waste  of  words, 

Home  to  your  pottage  and  your  vermin'd  cribs. 

The  Tub  of  Diogenes. 

THERE  was,  at  this  period,  in  Antwerp,  the 
Duchess  of  Bracciano,  the  repudiated  wife  of  the 
duke  of  that  name,  daughter  of  Cosmo,  the  third 
of  the  Medici  family ;  she  was  travelling  incognita, 
under  the  name  of  the  Marchioness  De  Pincio,  the 
court  of  her  father  being  no  longer  a  sphere  for 
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her  licentious  conduct.  She  had  been  wandering 
amidst  the  small  Italian  principalities,  where  her 
riches  and  splendour  of  her  retinue  secured  her  a 
reception,  until  her  intrigues  had  produced  some 
unhappy  act,  when  she  was  again  forced  to  seek 
out  some  new  field  for  her  adventures. 

The  DeMedicis  family,  amidst  all  their  crimes, 
had  ever  been  the  patrons  of  the  arts  ;  she  had 
likewise  imbibed  the  prevailing  taste  in  the  court 
of  her  father,  and  always  carried  along  with  her 
a  splendid  cabinet,  which  contained  the  produc- 
tions of  the  first  artists  which  Italy  had  produced. 
She  had  one  in  her  retinue,  named  Valencia  Gar- 
cas,  the  creature  of  her  pleasure,  one  whom  she 
had  risen  from  amongst  the  humblest  of  her  house- 
hold, had  likewise  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  arts, 
and  was  frequently  employed  by  his  mistress  to 
purchase  works  of  talent.  The  fame  of  Peter 
Brugel  having  reached  this  Garcas,  some  of  whose 
cToeuvres  he  had  purchased,  he  therefore  became 
a  frequent  visitor  in  the  study  of  the  old  painter. 
He  was  gay,  volatile,  and  had  nothing  of  that 
stiff  formal  punctilio,  which,  in  general,  marked 
the  Italian  character  ;  but  this  was  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  Parisian  varnish  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  France,  that  glossed  the  heart  of  one 
capable  of  the  foulest  deeds. 
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Lewis  at  first  received  the  addresses  of  this 
stranger  with  a  coldness  that  checked  the  advan- 
ces of  the  Italian.  Now  this  Italian,  whose  taste 
was  frequently  referred  to  in  points  connected 
with  the  arts,  had  begun  to  acquire  an  ascendan- 
cy over  Peter  Brugel,  who  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise  at  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  his  pu- 
pil to  the  Italian,  who  had  frequently  proposed  to 
Lewis  the  free  use  of  his  mistress's  collection, 
which  Lewis  continued  to  decline.  At  last,  that 
he  might  not  offend  his  old  kind-hearted  pre- 
ceptor, he  entered  more  freely  into  the  dis- 
courses which  took  place  between  Peter  Brugel 
and  this  Italian,  and  proposed  to  accompany 
Garcas  to  view  the  cabinet  of  the  Marchio- 
ness ;  but  Garcas  now  no  longer  appeared  anx- 
ious that  this  visit  should  take  place.  However, 
one  afternoon,  old  Brugel,  accompanied  with  Lew- 
is, called  upon  Garcas,  and  Lewis  was  then  in- 
troduced into  the  cabinet,  while  Brugel  and  the 
Italian  retired  to  enjoy  their  mn  de  Grave. 
Lewis  was  busily  employed  in  inspecting  some 
of  those  valuable  productions  of  which  this  cabi- 
net was  composed,  when  his  eyes  rested  upon 
one  of  Salvator  Rosa's  bold  and  energetic  land- 
scapes— the  wild  shagged  cliffs  that  towered  one 
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above  another  in  gloomy  grandeur — the  blasted 
pine  half  clinging  to  a  shelve  of  the  rocks,  bear- 
ing on  its  brink  the  effects  of  the  shaft  of  Heaven, 
— again,  the  wild  torrent  foaming  and  dashing  in 
fury  amidst  the  rude  masses  of  rock  which  at- 
tempt to  impede  its  course,  take  away  the  armed 
bandit  which  occupied  the  fore-ground;  it  was 
the  dear  land  of  his  sires,  and  well  might  he  have- 
exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  our  bard, — 

"  Land  of  brown  heath,  and  shaggy  wood  ! 
Land  of  the  mountain,  and  the  flood  ! 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  inortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ?" 

Lewis  stood  wrapped  in  thought,  while  his  mis- 
fortunes rushed  across  his  imagination.  Was  he 
ever  to  return  to  those  scenes  which  were  so  close- 
ly knit  around  his  heart  ?  He  smote  his  forehead, 
heaving  a  heavy  sigh.  "  Nay,  youth,"  said  a  fe- 
male voice,  at  the  same  time  touching  him  upon 
the  shoulder.  Lewis  turned,  and  there  stood  Isa- 
bella De  Medicis.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  ma- 
jestic ;  she  was  in  the  meridian  of  life  ;  there  was 
a  soft  melting  indolence  about  her  eyes  ;  her  nose 
was  neither  Grecian  nor  Roman  ;  ,a  slight  com- 
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pression  upon  its  point  gave  it  more  the  cast  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  Egyptian  school  in  the  days  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

"  I  presume,"  said  the  Marchioness,  u  you 
are  the  stranger  whose  singular  misfortunes  have 
made  so  much  noise  in  this  city.1'  This  was 
spoke  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  one  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  person  addressed.  Lewis  bowed. 
"  I  think,"  continued  the  Duchess,  "  thou  art 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  Thy  late  Queen,  poor 
Mary  Stuart,  was  connected  with  our  family. 
I  feel  an  interest  in  one  a  stranger,  and  more  so, 
thou  being  of  that  nation.1"1  Lewis  again  bowed, 
at  the  same  time  wondering  how  she  could  have 
come  by  the  knowledge  of  his  country.  "  Could 
I,1'  continued  the  Marchioness,  "  be  of  any  ser- 
vice in  advancing  thy  pursuits,  I  should  feel 
happy.11  Lewis  again  bowed.  There  was  some- 
thing like  gratitude  began  to  make  way  in  his 
breast ;  but  report  had  been  loud  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Marchioness,  which  checked  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment. 

Lewis,  however,  said,  "  I  thank  you,  my  Lady 
Marchioness,  but  I  cannot  at  present  suggest 
any  method  by  which  my  fortune  could  be  ad- 
vanced."" 
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"  Art  thou  of  an  ancient  family  ?"  continued 
the  Marchioness.  Lewis  again  bowed.  The 
Marchioness  smiled,  bowing  her  head,  as  much 
as  to  say,  I  thought  so ;  and  again  repeating, 
"  Noble,  no  doubt." 

Lewis  began   to  dread  these   interrogations, 
and  in  an  evasive  manner  replied,  "  They  nobly 
are,  Lady,  who  nobly  do."     The  Marchioness's 
features  underwent  a  change ;  but  a  short  period 
restored  them  again  to  all  their  former  blandish- 
ments, at  the  same  time  saying,  "  These  are  am- 
biguous answers,  prudent  youth,  and  are  scarcely 
a  fair  return  to  one  who  hath  taken  an  interest, 
and  hath  the  means,  and  would  willingly  bestow 
them,  to  assist  thy  fortunes.     There,"  continued 
the  Marchioness,   "  there  is  gold  for  you  ;  that 
is  a  talisman,  the  key  to  most  hearts  that  I  have 
been  acquainted  with." 

"  I  thank  you,  Lady,'1  answered  Lewis,  "  but 
I  cannot  accept  of  it ;  but  as  to  my  father's  house, 
it  is  ancient  and  nobly  connected ;  therefore, 
Lady,  I  cannot  take  gold  for  unrequited  ser- 
vices." 

The  Marchioness  paused,  still  holding  the 
proffered  purse  in  her  hand  :  "  Thou  art  an  art- 
ist," replied  the  Marchioness,  "  and  hast  been 
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receiving  instructions  from  Peter  Brugel,  I  un- 
derstand." Lewis  again  bowed.  "  Will  thy 
stay  in  the  city  be  of  any  duration  ?"  continued 
the  Marchioness.  Now  did  Lewis  feel  the  whole 
reward  of  his  folly ;  for  that  question  conjured 
up  to  his  memory  his  hopeless  exiled  fortunes. 
"  That  is  a  question,  Lady,  I  cannot  answer,11 
said  Lewis,  accompanied  with  a  sigh ;  while 
again  he  blushed,  when  he  thought  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  her  penetration. 

"  No  more  of  these  sighs,1'  said  the  Marchio- 
ness, "  they  become  not  youth ;  but  listen  to 
me :  Valencia  Garcas  has  told  me  of  thy  merit  as 
an  artist,  and  I  would  wish  thee  to  paint  my  por- 
trait, for  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  wherever 
I  find  an  artist  of  talent  to  employ  him.  This 
was  the  custom  of  Mary  De  Medicis,  my  kins- 
woman, and  you  will  find  more  portraits  of  that 
celebrated  beauty  in  the  Italian  States  than  there 
are  Madonnas.  This  is  what  thou  must  under- 
take ;  come,  say,  shall  we  have  a  sitting  to-mor- 
row ?" 

"  Nay,  Lady,11  replied  Lewis,  "  there  are 
artists  of  bred  fame  and  experience,  why  not 
employ  them  ?1<p — "  Because  it's  my  will,  or  rather 
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let  me  say  my  wish,  that  you  should  be  employ- 
ed," answered  the  Marchioness. 

"  Then,  Lady,"  replied  Lewis,  "  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  render  my  humble  exertions  worthy 
of  the  preference  which  you  have  honoured  me 
with." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  Marchioness,  "  Garcas 
hath  told  me  of  thy  productions  ;  but  to-morrow 
we  shall  proceed,  so  be  thou  prepared,  and  here 
by  noon,  for  I  shall  allow  no  other  engagement 
to  interfere  with  this.  Remember  to-morrow," 
again  she  repeated,  waving  her  hand. 

She  passed  through  the  gallery,  leaving  Lewis 
astonished  at  this  singular  conversation.  While 
endeavouring  to  discover  what  it  might  have 
originated  in,  Garcas  made  his  appearance  from 
the  door  of  an  opposite  saloon  to  that  by  which 
the  Marchioness  retired. 

"  Freeburgh,"  said  he,  as  he  approached,  "  thou 
hast  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  one  whose  friend- 
ship is  of  a  high  purchase;  and  truly,"  continued 
the  Italian,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  lie 
that  hath  it  should  make  the  most  while  it  is  in 
his  possession ;  for  remember,  youth, — yes,  yes, 
Freeburgh,"  continued  the  Italian,  "  there  are 
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some  things  which  man  never  can  subdue  entirely 
to  his  will,  and  amongst  these  are  the  affections 
of  a  volatile  woman." 

"  Then,'"  replied  Lewis,  "  let  men  grasp  at 
no  such  phantom ;  but  the  best  bond  for  the  af- 
'fection  of  a  woman  is  her  virtue." 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha!  blessed  Madonna,"  replied  Gar- 
cas ;  "  but  where  is  that  bond  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Even  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe," 
answered  Lewis ;  "  but  it  cannot  live  for  any  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  society  of  the  vicious.'1 

"  Ha !  ha  !  thou  art  half  qualified  for  a  Carmel- 
ite's habit,  and  the  cord  of  St  Francis,  Free- 
burgh,  with  thy  virtuous  eulogiums  on  woman ; 
they  are  not  a  currency,  however,  that  pass  in 
Ferrara,  Venice,  and  Bologna." 

Lewis,  whose  dislike  to  this  licentious  Italian 
had  manifested  itself  on  many  an  occasion,  and 
he  was  now  about  to  depart  without  condescend- 
ing to  reply,  when  Garcas  followed,  and  laid  hold 
of  Lewis  by  the  cloak,  at  the  same  time  saying, 

"  I  would  wish  for  a  short  period  of  thine  ear ; 
come  this  way,"  pointing  to  a  door  which  opened 
into  a  small  apartment. 

The  Italian  had  uttered  this  in  rather  a  sar- 
castic threatening  tone,  which  influenced  the  feel- 
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ings  of  Lewis,  who  resolutely  followed  him  into 
the  apartment,  when  Garcas  turned,  securing  the 
door. 

"  This  is  my  purpose  with  thy  ear,"  said  he  ; 
"  I  know  thy  whole  history,  and  the  mazy  paths 
which  thou  hast  trode  since  thou  wast  driven 
from  thine  own  country  ; — the  loss  of  the  casket ; 
— thy  hair-breadth  escape  on  the  day  of  thy  trial. 
The  Lady  Isabella  I  conveyed  in  disguise  into 
the  Court ;  for  she  is  one  whose  appetite  requires 
such  high  incitements.  From  that  period  until 
this  day,  she  has  been  incessant  with  me  to  pro- 
cure an  interview  with  thee  ;  and  now  this  being 
accomplished,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to 
thee :  I  have  come  by  thy  whole  secret  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  prison-house,  from  thy  bitter 
enemy  the  gambler,  and  more,  if  I  would  have 
him  so ;  and,"  continued  the  Italian,  while  his 
dark  eyes  were  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the 
mind  of  Lewis,  "  and  this  information  was  pur- 
chased by  no  mean  sum,  the  price  of  his  liberty. 
John  of  Middleburgh  knows  how  to  dispose  of 
his  secret  when  there  is  demand  for  it  in  the 
market."  This  was  uttered  with  an  ironical 
-sneer. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  secrets  ?"  re- 
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plied  Lewis ;  "  or  what  are  thy  purchases  to  me  ? 
We  are  too  familiar ;  I  admit  of  no  such  free- 
doms." 

"  Nay,1'  answered  the  Italian,  "  we  must,  we 
shall  be  more  familiar ;  thy  bitter  enemy  is  now 
at  large,  and  is  under  heavy  bonds  of  obligations 
to  me.  The  use  of  his  dagger  is  at  my  will,  my 
very  beck." 

"  Away,  away,"  answered  Lewis,  with  scorn. 
"  Hear  me,  hear  me,"  answered  the  Italian  ; 
"  there  is  more  in  this  bargain  than  can  be  seen 
at  first  sight.  I  will  negotiate  a  sum  of  money  for 
thee,  upon  thine  own  bond,  and  that  of  no  short 
date,  which  will  enable  thee  to  redeem  thy  casket, 
if  thou  wilt  instantly  leave  this  city." 

Lewis  had  been  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
cause  of  all  this  proffered  kindness,  but  was  un- 
able to  penetrate  the  reason  of  such  liberality. 
Was  it  that  the  Italian  feared  the  losing  of  his 
mistress's  favour,  and  was  become  jealous?  Nor 
could  Lewis  help  smiling,  as  these  transitory 
thoughts  floated  across  his  mind ;  at  the  same 
time  saying — 

"  Listen  to  me,  Garcas." — This  was  uttered 
in  that  tone  which  is  only  used  at  times  when 
honesty  has  to  prove  itself  paramount  to  impu- 
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dence,  although  clothed  in  authority  or  riches. 
"  Thy  threat,  that  the  dagger  of  that  villain  is 
still  unsheathed,  gives  me  no  alarm  ;  let  him  be- 
ware of  mine ;  and  when  thou  proffered  to  be- 
come my  banker,  I  must  first  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  honesty  of  thy  intentions  ;  but  I  feel  no  in- 
clination to  receive  favours  from  one  whom  I 
cannot  admit  as  a  sharer  of  my  friendships  ; 
therefore,  Valencia  Garcas,  accept  my  poor 
thanks  for  thy  cloud-rapt  conference,  which  has 
left  me  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I  was  previous  to  it. 
When  I  leave  this  city,  it  will  be  when  I  think 
proper  ;  it  shall  be  mine  own  convenience  which 
I  shall  study,  not  that  of  Valencia  Garcas."  So 
saying,  Lewis  stepped  into  the  gallery  with  man- 
ly dignity,  leaving  the  Italian  to  concoct  those 
ideas  which  naturally  arose  out  of  the  foregoing 
dialogue. 

Early  next  day  Lewis  received  a  card  by  one 
of  the  Marchioness's  people,  reminding  him  of  his 
promise,  and  that  he  was  expected  at  the  palace 
that  noon.  Lewis,  unwilling  that  the  threats  of 
Garcas  should  have  the  appearance  of  prevent- 
ing him  from  fulfilling  hi?  extorted  appoint- 
ment, and  his  wish  not  to  disturb  the  cheerful 
harmony  of  the  painter's  little  family,  prevented 
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him  from  repeating  what  had  taken  place  betwixt 
this  Valencia  Garcas  and  himself.  He,  there- 
fore, obeyed  the  summons,  having  ordered  Davie 
Garrie  to  follow  him  with  his  case  containing  the 
implements  of  his  art. 

When  Lewis  arrived  at  the  abode  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, he  was  conducted  through  a  set  of  splen- 
did apartments,  which  ended  in  a  small  beaudoir, 
sumptuously  fitted  up.  The  windows  and  furni- 
ture-drapery were  of  peach-coloured  tapio,  with 
rich  edgings  of  silver  brocade  ;  the  couches  were> 
elegantly  carved,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl  ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  splendid  pic- 
tures, mostly  taken  from  the  Grecian  Mythology, 
with  some  few  of  the  early  Roman  history,  such 
as  the  Rape  of  the  Sabeans,  and  those  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  first  artists  ;  the  floor-cloth  was 
of  bright  scarlet. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  a  rich  mellow  au- 
tumn sun  was  throwing  his  golden  rays  through 
the  Gothic  windows,  which  opened  into  a  garden, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  fountain  was  throwing 
up  its  transparent  jet,  which,  again  falling  back, 
produced  a  soft  murmuring  sound ;  there  were 
various  alleys  and  bowers  of  orange-trees. 

Lewis  was  engaged  in  admiring  the  decorations 
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and  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  apartment, 
which  might  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Paphian 
goddess,  when  the  Marchioness  entered  into  the 
apartment ;  her  features  had  received  every  as- 
sistance from  art  which  an  exquisite  taste  could 
bestow ;  she  was  little  inferior  in  beauty  to  her 
kinswoman,  Mary  De  Medicis,  whose  graces  had 
filled  France  and  Italy  with  their  theme.  Having 
saluted  Lewis,  she  walked  up  to  the  window,  the 
mellow  tints  reflected  from  the  drapery  threw  an 
undescribable  glow  over  her  features  ;  she  placed 
herself  in  a  careless  manner  on  the  couch,  at  the 
same  time  waving  her  hand  towards  the  foot  for 
Lewis  to  be  seated. 

All  this  might  be  studied,  yet  its  being  in 
such  excellent  keeping,  it  was  the  amalgamating  of 
art  and  nature  to  render  woman  all  that  woman 
could  be,  where  virtue  was  wanting — a  painted 
idol,  yet  it  would  have  been  sinful  idolatry  to 
have  worshipped  it. 

Such  were  the  conclusions  which  Lewis  had 
arrived  at,  after  concocting  in  his  mind  the  scene 
before  him.  His  love  for  the  fair  Fleming,  and 
his  misfortunes,  had  thrown  him  a  shield,  that 
even  the  beauty  of  this  enchantress  could  not  pe- 
netrate. 

8 
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"  The  evening  is  now  too  far  advanced  to 
think  of  proceeding  with  your  outline  ;  the  light 
is  bad,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  feel  myself  capable 
of  undergoing  the  fatigue.  I  have  been  render- 
ed unhappy,  miserable,  by  a  wretch,  but  more  of 
that  hereafter.  In  our  last  conversation,  thou 
rather  exalted  my  curiosity  than  satisfied  my  in- 
quiries ;  all  that  I  recollect,  that  thou  art  a  Scot, 
and  hast  been  unfortunate,  that  was  all  I  could 
glean  from  thy  reserve — was  it  not  so  ?" 

"  As  I  have  been  the  sole  author  of  these 
misfortunes,"  answered  Lewis,  "  it  is  but  right, 
Lady,  that  I  should  bear  with  them  in  silence." 

"  What  was  it,"  said  the  Marchioness,  "  which 
gave  rise  to  these  misfortunes  ?" 

"  Passions  !  Lady,  intemperate  passions,  which 
would  not  at  that  moment  listen  to  the  warning 
voice  of  prudence,"  answered  Lewis ;  "  but,  La- 
dy, they  will  be  heard." 

Lewis  was  no  preacher,  yet  he  could  not  resist 
uttering  what  he,  perhaps,  thought  might  allude 
to  both  parties. 

"  Was  it  the  all-subduing  power  of  love,"  said 
the  Marchioness,  "  which  gave  rise  to  those  mi- 
series^  which  seem  to  hang  like  a  spell  upon  thy 
mind  ?" 
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"  Nay,  Lady,  not  even  so  honourable  a  pas- 
sion ;  it  was  the  baneful  leprous  sin  of  gambling 
by  which  I  lost  my  all,  and  with  one,  a  wretch 
whose  life  was  purchased  at  the  risk  of  my  own." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  Marchioness,  "  we 
have  been  both  sowing  our  wheat  amidst  tares ; 
but  listen  to  me,  for,  although  thou  art  a  stran- 
ger, I  have  become  highly  interested  in  thy  for- 
tunes ;    even   when    I    saw    thee   charged   with 
crimes,  and  surrounded  with  clanger,  I  became 
interested  in  thy  fate,  and  rejoiced  at  the  deve- 
lopement  of  that  day's  drama.     Nay,  there  was 
a  wild  gallantry  about  thy  very  squire,  and  from 
the  prudent  guarded  answers,  even  these  our  two 
conferences,  incline  me  to  throw  myself  upon 
thine  honour,  on  a  point  where  my  happiness, 
my  life,  my  all,  are  so  closely  connected.1" 

Lewis  listened  in  silence,  when  the  Marchio- 
ness proceeded  :  "  This  Valencia  Garcas,  whom 
my  fatal  indulgence  hath  risen  from  a  humble 
domestic,  until  he  is  now  become  my  tyrant, 
and  whose  overbearing  I  can,  I  will,  no  longer 
submit  to.  If  you  have  the  feelings,  the  spirit, 
of  a  gentleman,  you  will  free  me  from  those 
chains  I  have  forged — those  shackles  which  goad 
me  on  to  misery  !" 
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"  Lady,"  replied  Lewis,  "  I  understand  thee 
not." 

"  Nay,  thou  wilt  not  understand  me,  cold 
phlegmatic  Islander,"  answered  the  Marchioness ; 
"  but  I  will  be  more  explicit ;  every  creature  of 
my  household  are  the  devoted  slaves  of  this  Gar- 
cas,  who  hold  their  office  by  his  suffrage.  I 
have  been  upbraided,  insulted,  by  this  creature 
of  my  own  creating,  and  why  ?  because  I  insisted 
in  employing  thee.  If  you  feel  not  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  House  of 
De  Medicis,  and  I  am  aware  that  that  appeal 
would  unsheath  a  thousand  daggers,  even  in  Ant- 
werp, without  further  fee  or  reward  than  my  ap- 
probation ;  but,  if  you  feel  not  for  me,  can  you 
revenge  your  own  wrongs  ?  for  he  hath  used  thy 
name  with  every  term  of  contempt." 

Lewis's  features  became  flushed ;  it  was  not 
anger — no,  it  was  the  blush  of  shame,  to  think 
he  had  ever  admitted  this  Valencia  Garcas  to  his 
familiarity. 

Now  did  this  artful  woman  imagine  she  had 
struck  the  right  chord,  when  she  proceeded : 
"  Free  me,  noble  youth,  from  the  tyranny  of  this 
low-born  creature ;  for  learn,  in  the  madness  of 
my  passion  I  bestowed  upon  him  this  hand.  It 
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is  only  in  a  stranger  I  can  confide  :  free  me  from 
this  Garcas,  and  all  I  possess  shall  own  thee  for 
its  liege  lord." 

Lewis,  who  had  listened  in  wonder  and  silence 
to  this  licentious  woman,  looked  at  the  Marchio- 
ness as  one  doubting  the  reality  of  the  scene ; 
while  she,  taking  his  silence  as  concurring  in  her 
horrid  schemes,  continued :  "  Nay,  more,  thou 
shalt  be  the  sole  monarch  of  this  heart,  and  my 
wealth,  with  which  titles  can  be  purchased." 

"  Horrid  creed  !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  giving 
way  to  his  feelings :  "  honours  purchased  by 
deeds  of  the  foulest  dishonour ;  where  am  I  ? 
not  in  poor  Scotland,  Heaven  be  praised.  Stay, 
Lady,  stay,"  continued  he,  "  give  me  no  more 
of  thy  horrid  propositions,  for  the  children  of 
rny  nation  are  strangers  to  such  crimes ;  feuds 
and  revenge  may  have,  no  doubt,  led  them  to 
deeds  of  a  desperate  nature,  but  the  crime  you 
propose  is,  and  has  been,  the  blot  of  these  fair 
realms.  By  St  Andrew !  I  believe  the  veriest 
hind  in  Scotland  would  shrink  from  the  task,  al- 
though garnished  with  thy  tempting  proffers. 
Tell  me  what  was  there  in  my  conduct  which 
could  tempt  thee  to  confide  in  me  such  a  scheme 
of  treachery  ?" 
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Lewis  arose  to  depart  during  this  scene,  which 
had  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  time — 
twilight  had  succeeded  noon.  At  last  the  furni- 
ture of  the  apartment  becamejfcinter  and  fainter ; 
the  murmuring  of  the  cascade,  u;e  distant  sound 
of  the  guitar,  touched  with  the  hand  of  exquisite 
skill,  in  which  mingled  a  voice  soft  and  plaintive, 
rivetted  Lewis  to  the  spot,  of  which  the  following 
words  are  a  part : — 

Love  is  sweet  as  the  perfum'd  rose 

That  blends  with  the  breeze  at  evening's  close, 

To  hearts  as  true  as  the  violet's  hue. 

Who  stops  the  melody  of  the  grove, 

Who  cords  their  notes  ?  O  !  say  'tis  love, 

To  hearts  as  true  as  the  violet's  hue.  f 

To  love,  to  love,  is  magic  given, 

A  tree  that  bears  of  the  fruits  of  heaven, 

To  hearts  as  true  as  the  violet's  hue. 

The  music  ceased,  while  Lewis  was  still  stand- 
ing as  about  to  depart,  but  the  darkness  in  which 
every  object  Was  now  enveloped  prevented  his  de- 
parture. The  Marchioness  arose,  and  struck  a 
small  silver  bell,  which  in  a  short  period  brought 
a  female  attendant,  who,  lighting  the  wax  tapers, 
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which  surrounded  the  apartment,  was  about  to 
retire  followed  by  Lewis. 

The  Marchioness  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  ; 
"  Think  again  ere  you  depart,"  she  whispered. 
"  Away,"  said  Lewis,  "  I  will  not  be  the  base  in- 
strument of  thy  crimes." 

Lewis,  anxious  to  see  the  impression  which  his 
conduct  had  made  upon  this  licentious  woman, 
which,  after  a  conflict  of  contending  passions,  she 
assumed  all  the  blandishments  under  which  she 
could  so  well  conceal  her  violence ;  she  burst  in- 
to a  loud  laugh.  "  Nay,  nay,  my  good  saint,  thou 
hast  gone  through  thy  ordeal ;  Saint  Anthony's 
temptations  were  all  holiday  toys  to  thine ;  his 
being  shadowy  things,  whilst  thine  have  been 
the  real  substance.  Well  art  thou  worthy  of  Va- 
lencia Garcas""  friendship,  and  his  high  eulogiums, 
which  I  have  proved  by  this  stratagem,  to  satisfy 
my  Garcas  and  mine  own  unbelief;  and  let  me  tell 
thee,  young  man,  there  are  few,  very  few,who  would 
have  come  off  victorious.  Surely  Isabella  Louisa 
De  Medicis  is  still  worthy  of  sinning  a  little  for, 
riches  and  honours  have  been  the  price  of  crimes 
of  a  deeper  dye  than  that  proposed."  She  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  Lewis  ;  her  dark  eyes  flashed  upon  him, 
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as  if  she  was  searching  the  very  inmost  recess  of 
his  soul ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  he  stood  firm  ; 
the  basis  was  a  spirit  which  scorned  an  ignoble 
action. 

Lewis  left  the  apartment  with  a  slight  bow,  and 
hurried  through  the  various  apartments  of  the 
palace,  where  he  found  Davie  Garrie  waiting  in 
a  small  chamber  near  the  principal  entrance. 
The  walls  of  this  apartment  were  covered  with 
hats  and  cloaks,  used  by  Valencia  Garcas,  and 
the  male  attendants  of  the  household. 

Davie's  countenance  brightened  up  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  master,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Saul, 
Sir,  Fm  mair  than  glad  to  see  you  again;  it's  now 
near  midnight,  and  I  have  seen  an  old  acquaint- 
ance."— "  Who  is  it  ?"  said  Lewis  with  anxiety. 
"Not  thedevil,'1  answered  Davie,  "but  his  cousin- 
german,  John  of  Middleburgh ;  he  passed  through 
this   apartment,  in  the  company  of   two  other 
but  so  so-looking   chaps,  within  this  half-hour. 
I  pretended  to  be  asleep ;  the  Italian  gentleman 
Garcas  accompanied  them  ;  they  were  to  appear- 
ance flushed  with  wine ;  your  cloak,  hat,  and 
plume,  underwent  a  strict  scrutiny.    Lord,  Sir  ! 
•  it's  strange,  a  sleeping  Scotchman  can  see  as  much 
on  some  occasions,  as  may  help  them  when  they 
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are  awake ;    and  I  fear  they  changed  your  ra- 
pier." 

Ere  Lewis  had  time  to  reply,  Garcas  entered 
the  apartment,  hastily  exclaiming,  "  Why, 
Freeburgh,  thou  art  a  very  Goromonge  !  It  has 
been  a  lengthened  tete-a-tete.  Come,  help  me 
to  my  cloak,"  said  Garcas  to  Davie,  "  and  I  will 
see  thy  master  as  far  as  the  church  of  Saint  Ni- 
cholas.1' 

Davie,  who  held  his  master's  cloak  in  his  hand, 
pretended  to  take  one  more  richly  guarded  from 
the  wall,  and  to  assist  Garcas  in  putting  it  on, 
while  he  helped  Lewis  to  the  cloak  proposed  for 
Garcas  ;  but  this  was  achieved  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Garcas,  who  seemed  flushed  with  wine. 

While  they  were  quitting  the  apartment, 
Lewis  discovered  a  small  cross  of  white  paper 
pinned  on  the  back  of  his  cloak,  in  which  Garcas 
had  now  muffled  himself  up. 

They  sallied  forth.  Lewis  rejoiced  in  having 
brought  Davie  Garrie  with  him,  at  the  same  time, 
highly  admiring  his  squire's  stratagem  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  cloaks,  as  he  apprehended  some 
foul  design  was  at  hand. 

"  You  are  still  determined  to  pursue  your 
game,  not  fearing  the  consequence  which  may 
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grow  out  of  it ;  will  you,  or  will  you  not,  leave  the 
city  ?"  continued  Garcas. 

"  Remember,  Garcas,"  said  Lewis,  "  I  am  not 
to  be  taught,  and  why  should  I  by  such  as  thee  ? 
I  have  striven  to  teach  thee,  but  now  I  will  chas- 
tise thee,1'  at  the  same  time  striking  the  pave- 
ment with  his  foot.  At  this  moment,  three  men 
rushed  out  from  the  porticos  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Nicholas.  "  Strike,"  exclaimed  Garcas, 
"strike.""  Lewis  and  Davie  drew,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  a  defensive  posture.  "  Jesu  !  Maria  !  I 
am  murdered  !"  groaned  the  Italian,  having  re- 
ceived no  less  than  the  blade  of  two  poignards  in 
his  body  from  the  assassins,  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed to  murder  Lewis, 

"  Middleburgh,"  continued  the  wounded  Ita- 
lian, "  what  villanous  treason  is  this  ?  Is  this  a 
requital  for  my  fifty  ducats  ?  I  am  slain  !  Mur- 
der !  Revenge  !  Revenge  !"  shouted  the  Italian, 
who  now  sunk  upon  the  pavement.  Lewis  and 
Davie  stood  panic-struck  at  so  horrid  a  scene. 
"  Revenge!"  continued  the  Italian  in  the  in- 
terval of  each  spasm,  which  was  dragging  him 
into  eternity.  The  part  which  the  assassins  had 
chosen  was  well  adapted  for  the  perpetration  of 
such  a  crime. 

The  front  of  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  o«- 
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cupied  a  considerable  space.  There  were  two 
long  garden  walls  which  ran  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  the  church.  The  assassins 
fled,  after  having  inflicted  the  wounds,  but  hav- 
ing heard  the  dying  words  of  the  Italian,  they  re- 
turned to  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  who  had  fall- 
en, and  to  plunder  the  body,  if  it  still  remained. 
Lewis  and  Davie  were  in  the  act  of  consult- 
ing whether  they  should  rouse  the  neighbourhood 
or  pursue  their  road  homewards,  when  the  assas- 
sins returned.  "  What,"  said  one  of  the  villains, 
whose  voice  thrilled  through  the  feelings  of  Lewis, 
who  well  remembered  the  voice  of  the  gambler. 
"  What  have  we  here  ?"  continued  the  villain. 
"  A  murdered  man  !  Stand  to  your  arms,  City 
Guard.  Yield  yourselves  prisoners,  and  it  shall 
not  fare  the  worse  with  you." 

Lewis  and  Davie,  however,  placed  themselves 
on  the  defensive,  when  the  three  assassins  pressed 
hard  upon  Lewis.  After  a  sharp  contest,  his  wea- 
pon flew  from  his  hand  in  pieces.  Davie  threw 
himself  before  his  master  to  defend  him,  but  was 
about  sinking  under  the  unequal  contest,  when  a 
stranger,  who  was  passing  along,  seeing  an  unfair 
odds  in  the  struggle,  drew  and  rendered  Davie 
all  the  assistance  which  a  rapier  in  the  hands  of  an 
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expert  swordsman  could  perform.  After  a  severe 
struggle  the  villains  fled,  leaving  one  of  their 
companions  dead.  Lewis  returned  the  stranger 
thanks,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  he  pressed  it  upon  him.  "  Iwill  accept  of 
your  ring  most  willingly,'"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  but  it  must  be  on  condition  that  you  accept 
that  of  mine  in  return."  Lewis  acquiesced,  and 
after  proceeding  a  short  distance  they  separated. 
When  Lewis  arrived  at  the  house  of  Peter  Bru- 
gel,  he  roused  the  old  painter  from  his  peaceful 
slumber,  and  entered  into  a  detail  of  what  had 
taken  place  during  that  eventful  day. 

"  Thou  must  now  leave  Antwerp,""  said  his 
kind  host ;  "  the  intrigues  of  this  wicked  woman 
will  pursue  thee  in  a  thousand  shapes  ;  the  death 
of  Garcas  and  the  assassin,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
be  turned  to  fit  her  purposes.  The  Italian  being 
found  in  thy  cloak  and  hat  will  militate  against 
thee  in  a  court  where  Providence  has  but  recent- 
ly lent  its  aid  to  thy  preservation.1' 

"  Wretch  that  I  am  !"  exclaimed  Lewis,  "  will 
fortune  never  have  done  pursuing  me  ?" 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  old  Brugel,  "  thy  conduct 
this  day  will  give  thee  a  claim  on  the  protection 
of  Providence ;  thou  must  fly  to  the  court  of 
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Elizabeth,  where  artists  of  less  merit  are  gaining 
botli  fame  and  fortune;  there  thou  mayest  ac- 
quire as  much  as  will  redeem  thy  casket.  Since 
thou  hast  refused  my  assistance  to  accommodate 
that,  London  is  now  becoming  the  best  mart  in 
Europe  for  the  disposal  of  paintings.  Come, 
thou  shalt  be  my  agent,  I  shall  remit  with  thee  a 
case  which  will  let  them  see  in  London  what  we 
can  do  at  Antwerp." 

Lewis  agreed  to  adopt  the  advice  of  honest 
Peter  Brugel.  Preparations  were  instantly  set 
about  for  his  departure ;  the  painter  having  sent 
a  friend  to  the  port  to  secure  Lewis  and  Davie's 
passage  in  the  first  ship  that  should  depart  for 
Britain.  There  was  one  object  which  knit  Lewis 
to  the  spot,  and  that  was  Beatrice  Vandermere. 
This  separation  created  in  his  mind  the  most 
poignant  grief.  When  they  were  gathered  round 
the  little  breakfast-table,  old  Madam  Brugel 
and  Beatrice  bore  the  mark  of  tears  and  deep  set- 
tled grief  on  their  countenances.  When  Lewis 
saw  the  interest  the  whole  family  took  in  his  for- 
tunes, his  resolution  began  to  fail,  to  leave  the 
beautiful,  this  kind-hearted  maid  ;  she  who  alone 
had  ever  made  an  impression  upon  his  heart,  and 
whose  ingenuity  had  saved  him  in  the  day  of 
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peril.  No,  he  would  not  fly  like  a  guilty  crea- 
ture ;  if  he  did  fall  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  he  would,  at  all 
events,  have  the  conviction  of  those  he  loved  and 
respected  of  his  innocence. 

"  I  will  not,1'  said  Lewis,  directing  his  dis- 
course to  Beatrice,  "  leave  Antwerp,  until  last 
night's  proceedings  are  cleared  up." 

"  Then  will  you  never,"  answered  Peter  Bru- 
gel. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  old  Lady,  "  I  will 
save  you  a  world  of  words.  Tell  me,  Beatrice, 
who  was  it  who  saved  you  from  every  thing  hor- 
rible ?" 

Lewis  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  Beatrice, 
who,  blushing,  gave  her  hand  to  Lewis. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  old  Lady,  "  liquidate 
those  debts  which  you  mutually  owe  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  say,  wilt  thou  seal  and  sign  ?" 

Lewis  would  have  paused  ere  he  would  have 
consented  to  make  one,  whom  he  loved  with  so 
much  devotion,  embark  her  fortune  and  happi- 
ness with  one  who  was  so  destitute,  and  whose 
prospects  were  clouded  on  every  side.  He  forgot 
her  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own,  and  press- 
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ed  the  advice  of  the  old  Lady,  that  Beatrice's 
consent  was  soon  acquired. 

"  Ha !  ha !  my  dear  friend !"  exclaimed  the 
old  painter,  "  you  lost  one  casket ;  but,  in  my 
poor  estimation  of  earthly  things,  you  gained  one 
of  more  value  than  bushels  of  carbuncles,  rubies, 
and  all  the  rest  of  these  sparkling  toys ;  but  I  will 
forth  and  bring  with  me  an  old  Lutheran  divine 
who  will  finish  this  picture." 

Some  of  Brugel's  best  pieces,  and  the  luggage 
of  Lewis,  were  conveyed  on  board  the  ship,  which 
was  to  depart  that  day.  If  there  was  a  brow  with 
a  shade  of  care  upon  it,  it  was  that  of  DavieGarrie, 
who  was  now  in  the  secret  of  the  proceedings  which 
were  going  forward ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here 
to  record  the  following  dialogue  which  took  place 
betwixt  Lewis  and  his  squire,  when  in  the  act 
of  preparing  himself  for  his  departure  from  Ant- 
werp. 

Davie  was  particularly  attached  to  the  Patri- 
cian race.  The  idea  of  his  master  marrying  the 
niece  of  a  Flemish  painter  had  never,  until  this 
moment,  entered  his  mind.  He  knew  that  he 
dared  not  enter  into  any  strong  measure  against 
this  union,  and  it  was  in  the  following  manner  he 
recorded  his  protest  against  it.  He  had  recom- 
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mended  to  Lewis  the  necessity  of  disguising  him- 
self, as  it  might  favour  his  escape,  if  inquiry 
should  be  made  ;  he  therefore  had  prepared  the 
suit  which  Lewis  wore  the  day  he  was  forced  on 
board  of  the  Dundervine. 

"  Why,  Davie,"  said  Lewis,  "  what  kind  of 
garb  is  this  that  you  intend  I  should  wear  upon 
this  day  ?" 

"  E'en  sae,  my  Lord,"  said  Davie,  "  there  is  a 
pair  of  trows,  and  whare  will  you  see  a  bonnier 
piece  of  tartan  than  the  Huntly  ?  nae  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  naething 
done  this  day  that  will  male'  a  Gordon  blush/' 

"  Well,  well,  but  why  these  spurred  buskins  ?" 
asked  Lewis. 

"  Saul,  you  see,  my  Lord,"  answered  Davie, 
"  for  I  thought  the  beets  wad  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  folks  at  hame ;  an'  ye  ken  yoursel,  my  Lord 
Lewie,  that  the  spurs  are  a  symbol  of  the  knight's 
honour,  an'  when  he  forgot  that  they  were  hewn 
off  his  heels  by  the  yeoman  of  the  kitchen,  an' 
that  wadna  do  ava  for  one  of  your  father's  house." 

"  I  hope,"  answered  Lewis,  "  we  shall  never, 
Davie,  do  an  act  that  might  bring  our  heels  into 
such  jeopardy." 

"  Well,  well,  my  Lord,  ye  ken  best."  This  was 
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uttered  with  a  sort  of  a  whimper.  "  And,"  continu- 
ed Davie,  "  what  would  your  father's  genealogist 
and  bard,  Phineas  M'Pherson,  say  to  this?  Lewis, 
the  second  son  of  the  ninth  Marquis,  in  1595,  mar- 
ried to  Beatrice  Vandermere,  the  niece  of  a  Flem- 
ish painter  !  Her  father,  good  kens  wha ;  think 
yoursel',  my  Lord,  how  it  would  look  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  house  of  Huntly." 

"  Come,  Davie,1"  answered  Lewis,  "  true  no- 
bility is  to  be  found  in  every  station  of  life. 
There  are  a  variety  of  patents,  man ;  why,  was  it 
not  betwixt  the  stilts  of  a  plow,  that  the  brave 
Hays  of  Kinnoul  were  found  on  the  field  of  Lun- 
carty  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Davie,  "  but  I 
would  never  think  of  making  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  lug ;  but  let  me  help  you  on  wi'  your  green 
tunic.  Oh  !  the  dear  Lincoln,  the  symbol  of  our 
princely  woodcraft ;  and  there  is  your  bonnet 
plumed  with  the  feather  of  the  mountain  eagle, 
an'  there's  a  sprig  of  the  heather  pu'd  frae  the 
auld  hill  o'  Noth  ;  but  it  is  withered,"  said  Davie, 
again  whimpering  ;  "  it's  something  like  our  ain 
fortunes,  blighted  in  a  far  distant  land." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Lewis  with  a  sigh, 
"  you  would  not  have  me  to  be  ungrateful,  Da  vie?" 
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"  No,  no,  my  Lord,'1  answered  the  squire,  his 
face  crimsoning  with  the  very  idea  of  the  crime ; 
"  that  is  a  sin  hardly  kent  in  your  father's  house." 

Old  Brugel  had  not  been  long  gone  when  he 
returned  with  features  deeply  marked  with  anx- 
iety, exclaiming,  as  he  entered  the  apartments  of 
Lewis,  "  Will  fortune  never  have  done  persecut- 
ing thee  ?    My  dear  boy,  thou  must  fly,  and  that 
instantly,  for  the  villain,  the  gambler,  hath  impli- 
cated thee  as  the  murderer  of  Valencia  Garcas. 
He  hath  his  proofs,   and  his  evidence,  which  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  notary,  one  well  skilled  in  the 
law,  says  must  convict.      And  his  mistress,  the 
Marchioness,  has  been  found  dead  in  her  bed 
this  morning  from  the  eifects  of  poison,  and  thou 
art  implicated  even  there,  being  the  last  person 
known  in  her  company.     There  is  not  a  moment 
now  to  be  lost,  the  police  are  on  the  alert,  and 
on  the  way  even  hither ;  thy  effects  are  embark- 
ed, and  thou  must  follow,  for  the  barque  will  sail 
by  the  time  you  get  on  board.     But  keep  up  thy 
heart,  friend  Freeburgh ;  by  Christmas,  Beatrice 
and  I  shall  meet  thee  in  London.     Dispose  of 
to  the  best  advantage  the  case  of  pictures  which 
I  have  sent  with  thee,  and  use  the  money  as  it 
were  your  own." 
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The  lovers  now  took  a  hurried  parting,  after 
again  avowing  eternal  and  unchangeable  faith. 
Old  Brugel  then  hurried  them  through  the  most 
unfrequented  lanes,  and  having  got  them  on 
board,  he  now  took  a  brief,  but  warm,  farewell, 
when  the  barque  got  under  weigh.  On  the  se- 
cond day,  the  weather  became  changeable,  the 
wind  veering  round  in  various  directions.  Upon 
the -sixth  day,  it  became  extremely  boisterous, 
and,  during  that  night,  the  barque  sprung  a  leak, 
and  the  water  was  gaining  fast  upon  her  ; — it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  she  was  kept  afloat ; 
the  crew  became  incapable  of  any  further  exer- 
tions ;  she  was,  therefore,  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
two  elements,  the  wind  and  the  waves.  Towards 
the  evening,  Davie  observed  to  his  master,  that  he 
had  perceived  the  seamen  making  preparations  to 
quit  the  barque.  Provisions  and  water  were  got 
upon  deck,  and  the  tackling  to  hoist  out  the  boat 
was  got  in  readiness,  when  Lewis  applied  to  the 
captain  to  know  what  line  of  conduct  he  meant  to 
pursue  in  this  critical  situation. 

"  Why,"  answered  the  captain,  "  she  cannot 
hold  much  longer  together  ;  however,  we  cannot 
leave  her  until  daylight ;  you  had  better  get  be- 
low, and  be  satisfied,  that  we  shall  not  leave  the 
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barque  without  you."  But  the  crew,  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  men,  beside  the  two  passengers, 
who  were  more  than  the  boat  could  well  contain, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
amidst  the  howling  of  the  storm,  and  had  quitted 
the  ship,  leaving  the  two  unfortunate  passengers. 
When  daylight  arrived,  what  a  scene  of  horror 
and  desolation  !  the  very  elements  appeared  as  if 
conspiring  in  the  destruction  of  this  devoted  par- 
ty ;  an  angry  growling  sea — the  gale  still  in- 
creasing— the  ship  fast  settling  down — her  sails 
blown  to  ribbands,  fluttering  in  the  wind — what 
was  to  be  done,  but  calmly  submit  to  a  fate  which 
could  not  be  avoided  ?  This  was  a  closing  scene 
indeed  ;  had  all  this  grown  out  of  yielding  to  a 
momentary  gratification,  not  only  involving  him- 
self in  this  scene  of  misery,  but  likewise  his  faith- 
ful attendant,  poor  Davie  Garrie  ?  "  Why  was 
I  formed  to  be  the  ruin  of  every  one  who  attaches 
his  fortune  to  mine  ?"  The  death  of  Noranda 
rushing  like  a  vision  across  his  mind,  he  again 
remembered  her  words — 

"  Days  of  watching,  nights  of  storm, 
Hide  from  thee  a  glorious  morn." 

That  morn  is  fast  approaching,  thought  Lewis 
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to  himself,  and  it  is  eternity.  A  round  house 
on  the  ship's  deck  still  afforded  them  a  tempora- 
ry shelter  from  the  sea,  which  was  constantly 
breaking  over  her.  Davie  began  to  speak  of 
the  wreck  being  yet  driven  on  shore,  as  the 
wind  had  continued  so  long  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, for  this  was  now  the  seventh  day  she  had 
been  drifting  before  the  gale.  Davie  having  se- 
cured a  small  portmanteau,  in  his  forlorn  hope 
he  ascended  the  rigging,  in  hopes  of  discovering 
land. 

"  Can  you  observe  any  object,  Davie  ?"  shout- 
ed Lewis. 

"  Nothing  but  a  wide  gloomy  ocean ,"  was  the 
answer. 

Davie  having  turned  himself  to  windward, 
nothing  presented  itself  on  that  side  except  a 
lowering  sky,  and  waves  rolling  after  each  other 
like  the  footsteps  of  a  giant  in  wrath.  He  look- 
ed again,  when  a  small  dusky  speck  appeared  upon 
the  horizon. 

"  I  think  I  see  something  over  the  weather- 
quarter,"'  shouted  Davie.  He  now  continued  si- 
lent for  a  short  period,  when  he  began  to  descend 
the  rigging,  exclaiming,—"  A  sail !  a  sail ! — 
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I  aye  thought  fortune  wouldna  forsake  us."  In  a 
short  period,  as  this  sail  was  standing  down  upon 
them,  with  the  wind  free,  she  was  soon  alongside, 
when  they,  with  considerable  difficulty,  launch- 
ed their  boat,  and  pulled  under  the  lee  of  the 
wreck. 

When  Davie  heard  them  hail,  in  the  well- 
known  language  of  his  own  country,  "  Saul !"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  that's  the  sweetest  sound  I  have 
heard  since  I  left  the  guid  town  o'  Aberdeen  ;"" 
and,  after  considerable  exertion,  they  were  got  off 
the  wreck,  and  carried  on  board  the  stranger, 
where  they  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  kind- 
ness. 

They  had  not  left  the  wreck  half  an  hour 
when  they  saw  her  go  down  ;  they  were  now  in- 
formed they  were  off  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel,  which  had  thus  picked 
them  up,  was  the  Dunrobin,  commanded  by 
Fleeming,  the  celebrated  Scotch  pirate  ;  they, 
however,  received  nothing  but  kindness  from  the 
boisterous  child  of  the  ocean.  During  the  day 
the  gale  still  continued,  and  towards  evening 
they  passed  a  boat  with  her  keel  uppermost,  nor 
had  they  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  one  in  which 
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the  crew  had  left  the  wreck ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  they  got  into  the  Firth 
of  Forth ;  and  when  Lewis  arrived  upon  deck 
next  morning,  found  the  Dunrobin  safely  moor- 
ed in  Leith  Roads. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

But  now  our  native  land  once  more  we  press, 
There  is  an  innate  quality  within  us, 
A  transport  of  the  heart,  a  bridegroom's  joy, 
Which  years  of  absence  ripen  to  perfection ; 
To  tread  the  boil  of  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 

The  Wanderer. 

LEWIS  was  surprised  at  the  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Dunrobin  during  the 
night ;  the  coops  on  the  masts  were  struck,  and 
her  sides  disguised  by  canvas  fixed  to  the  bends, 
which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  trading  ves- 
sel. Lewis  made  no  observation  upon  these  me- 
tamorphoses which  had  taken  place,  but  prepared 
to  leave  the  vessel.  There  stood  Davie  Game 
with  the  small  portmanteau  under  his  arm,  con- 
taining a  few  changes  of  linen  ;  this,  with  some 
twenty  ducats,  was  the  whole  contents  of  the 
wreck  of  Lewis's  fortune.  They  were  now  pre- 
paring to  step  into  the  boat  which  was  to  pull 
them  on  shore,  when  Fleeming  thrust  out  his 
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hand  to  Lewis.  There  was  a  generous  frankness 
about  this  son  of  rapine,  which  his  very  features 
partook  of;  his  visage  was  brown  and  weather- 
beaten  by  the  rude  element  on  which  he  existed, 
yet  his  eyes  were  clear  and  youthful. 

He  was  a  child  when  he  mingled  with  men  in 
cities, — amidst  the  inebriation  of  the  wine  cup, 
he  was  a  fool  or  a  madman; — it  was  only  on  his  na- 
tive element  where  he  became  a  giant.  Lewis 
received  it  with  frankness,  endeavouring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  slip  a  few  pieces  of  gold  into  it. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  young  friend,"  exclaimed  Fleem- 
ing,  "  had  I  met  thee  in  a  summer  sea,  with  a 
gaudy  tackling,  wooing  the  wanton  breeze,  look- 
ing down  in  scorn  on  my  poor  blackhooker,  then 
might  I  have  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  superfluous 
gold ;  but  what  the  wind  and  the  waves  spared, 
Fleeming  will  scorn  to  finger.  Why,  man,""  con- 
tinued the  pirate,  "we  found  thee  like  the  stormy 
petrel,  in  the  very  wake  of  our  ship,  and  could  we 
have  refused  the  shelter  of  our  hull  ?  Thou 
knowest  me  not,  nor  do  I  believe  thy  purse  to 
hang  side  on  this  occasion ;  and  believe  me,  mine 
is  but  ebb  ;  for  he  who  trusts  either  to  woman  or 
waves,  must  have  more  faith  than  I  have,  for  I 
have  been  schooled  in  an  adverse  world.11 
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"  Come,"  said  Lewis,  "  thou  wilt  take  this  ring 
from  me,  and  if  memory  should  turn  up  any 
thing  to  the  goading  of  thy  conscience,  for  some 
lack  of  duty  in  this  boisterous  voyage  of  life,  it 
will,  at  all  events,  remind  thee  of  one  good  action 
done  by  thee  to  the  unfortunate,  which  will  ren- 
der it  no  less  acceptable  in  Heaven.1" 

"  Give  it  me,"  replied  the  pirate  ;  "  was  it  but 
composed  of  rope-yarns,  I  would  wear  it,  and  trea- 
sure it  like  a  relic.  But,"  continued  the  pirate, 
"  art  thou  a  stranger  in  yonder  city  ?"  pointing  to 
Edinburgh  ;  "  if  so,  I  will  direct  you  to  one  that 
may  be  of  service  to  thee,  that  is,  if  you  trust  him 
not  with  your  gold." 

"  Thou  wilt  be  adding  to  the  many  obligations 
for  which  I  am  already  a  grateful  debtor,"  replied 
Lewis.  Fleeming  took  a  small  silver  call  which 
hung  at  the  breast  of  his  doublet,  and  piped  a 
shrill  note,  which  instantly  brought  his  ship's  stew- 
ard to  where  they  were  standing:  "  Do  thou, 
Norris,"  said  Fleeming,  "  do  thou  show  these, 
my  friends,  to  Willie  Pringle's,  of  the  Netherbow; 
say,  that  'tis  my  wish  he  procures  them  accom- 
-modation,  and  he  is  to  be  friendly  to  these  stran- 
gers in  all  points  of  the  wind." 

The  boat  now  put  off  for  the  beach,  while 
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Lewis  waved  the  pirate  farewell,  and  in  a  short 
period,  Lewis  was  landed  with  a  cloudy  brow  and 
an  anxious  mind,  unconscious  of  what  steps  he 
should  pursue,  for  other  emotions  were  passing  in 
the  mind  of  Davie  Garrie  :  nor  could  he  contain 
his  feelings,  which  burst  out  into  the  following 
soliloquy : — 

"  Ah,  ha,  my  auld  kimmer,  ance  mair  are  we 
met,  and  let  me  tell  thee,  a'  that  I  hae  seen  will 
ne'er  bear  a  comparison  with  you  !  Look  yon- 
der," said  Davie,  pointing  to  the  Castle,  "  a  dour 
auld  Pict  although  he  be,  wi'  as  mony  wrinkles  in 
his  brow  as  a  spae-wife,  there's  a  venerableness 
about  his  bauld  pow.  Saul,  but  it  brings  the  tear 
to  my  e'e  like  a  blob  of  dew  ;  and  look  yonder  to 
his  auld  brother,  Arthur's  Seat,  clad  wi'  a  rockley 
o'  heather.  Aye,  aye,  Jamie  Stuart,  if  you  flit 
your  mailing,  as  I  have  heard  them  speak  about, 
for  the  biggings  and  the  flesh-pots  of  the  Tudors 
in  the  south,  Saul,  but  the  after  generation  will 
na  think  muckle  o'  your  taste,  man." 

Nor  was  Davie  interrupted  in  his  pleasant  dia- 
logue with  himself,  until  he  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Canongate,  where  all  was  bustle  and  mo- 
tion. It  was  the  Hallowmas  Fair,  the  streets 
being  crowded  with  traders  of  various  description, 
11 
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displaying  their  goods  from  their  covered  booths  ; 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  mostly  composed  of 
wooden  foreshots,  with  balconies  on  the  first  flats, 
where  were  seated  the  grandmothers,  with  their 
black  silk  head  gear,  the  matron  of  the  house,  with 
her  cambric  toy-cap,  and  the  blythe  maiden  with 
hersilksnood,  all  enjoying  themselves  with  the  no- 
velty of  the  scene.  From  some  of  these  balco- 
nies were  hung  pieces  of  wrought  tapestry,  con- 
taining coats  of  arms  and  blazonings  ;  there  were 
the  lodgings  of  the  smaller  nobility,  attending 
the  Court  of  Holyrood. 

But  that  which  most  occupied  the  attention  of 
our  two  adventurers  in  the  crowd  was  a  band  of 
streamers  displaying  divers  devices  of  their  pro- 
fession, with  painted  waffs,  (i.e.  banners,)  whereon 
was  written,  in  large  letters,  "By permission.  The 
King's  Mummers  will  enact  Sir  David  Lindsay 
o' the  Mount's  Interlude,  or  the  Poor  Man  and  the 
Priest,  wherein  the  harlotry  of  the  Kirk  of  Rome 
will  be  shewn  forth,  with  other  hurly-burlies." 

The  balcony  was  filled  with  the  performers 
playing  upon  various  instruments,  and  attired 
after  the  most  grotesque  manner.  Lewis  follow- 
ed the  steward, until  he  arrived  at  the  Netherbow. 
Their  conductor  led  them  up  a  narrow  turnpike 
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stair,  halting  at  a  low  arched  door  studded  with 
iron  like  that  of  a  prison.  Norris  commenced 
knocking  and  shouting  with  no  little  violence. 
"  What,  ho  !  Mr  Pringle  ?"  At  length  the  feet  of 
some  one  was  heard  shuffling  along  the  passage, 
and  now  stood  listening,  as  if  to  discover  who  it 
could  be  that  disturbed  his  privacy.  Norris,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  shout,  "  What,  ho  !  Mr, 
Pringle  ?" 

At  last  a  small  trembling  voice  from  one  with- 
in began  to  answer,  "  Who  calls  on  Mr  Pringle, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  name  him  ?" 

"  Dost  thou  know  the  Dunrobin  ?"  replied 
the  steward.  "  Aye,  marry,  truly  do  I ;  but 
what  of  that  ?"  answered  Willie  Pringle  :  "  No 
cozenage  !  thy  name  ?" 

"  Norris,11  replied  the  steward. — "  No,  no,"  an- 
swered Willie  Pringle,  "  that  won't  do  neither ; 
get  thee  down  to  the  causeway,  and  I  will  then 
see  with  whom  I  am  to  parley,  for  the  town  is 
loose  at  present,  and  I  am  poor,  a  wretchedly  poor 
old  man;  therefore,  what  need  I  fear,  having 
nothing  to  lose?11 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Norris,  "  bear  a  hand, 
and  keep  not  these  strangers  waiting  at  thy  in- 
hospitable door." 
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"  What  dost  thou  say  of  strangers  ?  there  come 
no  strangers  here,"  replied  Willie  Pringle.  "  No, 
no,  Mr  Labscouse ;  but  get  thee  down  to  the 
street,  and  I  will  then  conclude  what  is  to  be 
done." 

The  steward  having  descended  the  stairs,  re- 
turned in  a  short  period,  when  the  person  within 
was  again  heard  shuffling  along  the  floor,  and  af- 
ter a  considerable  portion  of  time  was  exhausted 
in  removing  bolts  and  other  barriers,  which  part- 
ed Willie  Pringle  from  a  villanous  wicked  world, 
as  he  was  wont  to  say  himself,  the  door  at 
length  reluctantly  grated  on  its  hinges,  which 
discovered  to  our  adventurers  a  little  old  dry 
dark-visaged  man,  whose  features  were  of  that 
puerile  diminutive  cast,  which  created  no  other 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  than 
contempt.  His  eyes  were  galled  with  a  salt 
humour,  which,  peeping  out  of  a  few  long  strag- 
gling dark  lashes,  gave  some  idea  of  a  candle  ex- 
piring in  the  socket  of  a  saveall  with  six  prongs. 
His  chin  was  covered  with  a  few  grizzled  hairs, 
which  appeared  to  be  perishing  for  the  want  of 
nourishment ;  he  was  clad  in  a  jerkin  and  trunk 
hose  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  with  a  small  cloak, 
which  fell  halfway  down  his  back,  of  black  serge, 
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and  a  small  cap  of  the  same  material  covered 
his  head. 

After  eyeing  our  adventurers  with  suspicion,  he 
again  secured  the  door,  then  led  them  into  an 
apartment,  on  the  table  of  which  stood  a  lamp 
nearly  expiring ;  for,  although  it  was  noon-day, 
yet  could  not  the  rays  of  heaven  penetrate  this 
temple  of  Mammon.  A  number  of  small  bags, 
which  appeared  to  be  filled  with  coin,  were  piled 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  which  was  se- 
cured with  iron  work  in  abundance,  so  that  a 
sparrow  could  not  enter.  A  number  of  parchment 
scrolls  were  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  re- 
cess of  which  the  window  was  the  extremity,  with 
bundles  of  papers  which  had  the  appearance  of 
long  litigated  law  processes.  Upon  a  table,  which 
run  across  the  bottom  of  the  window,  were  a  num- 
ber of  small  square  boxes,  which  contained  trin- 
kets of  various  fashions,  with  beads  of  ambergris, 
crosses  of  gold  and  other  metals. 

In  another  corner  of  the  apartment  stood  two 
wainscot  chests,  strongly  bound  with  iron  plates, 
the  contents  of  each  being  well  secured  with  nu- 
merous padlocks.  On  the  top  of  these  coffers 
was  placed  a  small  image  of  some  favoured  saint, 
to  whose  charge,  no  doubt,  the  contents  were  as- 
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signed  ;  a  small  curious  carved  table  stood  in  ano- 
ther corner  of  the  apartment,  on  which  an  image, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  extended  on  a  cross,  was 
seen.  On  the  table  lay  two  open  books,  which 
Lewis  discovered  the  one  to  be  A  Sure  Guide  to 
Paradise,  and  the  other  the  Divinity  of  Numbers, 
showing  how  a  penny  will  engender  a  pound ; 
with  a  piece  of  wax  taper,  with  divers  red  crosses 
upon  it ;  for,  if  report  spoke  true,  it  had  been 
used  before  the  Holy  Lady  of  Loretto,  and  was 
a  relique  of  inestimable  value. 

The  old  miser  had  been  busily  employed  in 
wiping  a  pair  of  spectacles  with  a  dirty  rag,  and 
having  fixed  them  on  his  thin  horn  excrescence, 
which  somehow  had  been  smuggled  into  this 
world  under  the  name  of  a  nose ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  libel  upon  any  other  face  but  that 
of  Willie  Pringle's,  he  now  shuffled  up  to  Lewis, 
to  take  a  closer  scrutiny  of  his  visitors ;  nor 
could  he,  amidst  his  blighted  fortunes  and  over- 
flowing cup  of  misery,  help  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  the  scene  before  him,  under  the  creating  hand 
of  his  old  friend  Peter  BVugel. 

"  What  ?  how,  now,  Mr  Norris,"  exclaimed 
Willie  Pringle,  "  this  is  a  curious  cargo  for  the 
Dunrobin.  What  meaneth  skipper  Fleeming  to 
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send  me  such  an  article  ?  These  commodities 
should  have  been  sent  to  Aleppo  or  Scanderoon. 
You  have  mistaken  your  mart,  Mr  Norris." 

"  Hear  me,  old  Money  Bags,"  replied  the  stew- 
ard, "  these  strangers  the  Dunrobin  picked 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  ocean.  There  is  all 
that  remains  of  whatever  they  might  have  once 
possessed,"  pointing  to  the  small  portmanteau, 
which  was  under  Davie  Game's  arm  :  "  And  far- 
thermore,  Mr  Pringle,  thou  art  to  be  friendly 
whatever  way  the  wind  blows ;  mark  that,  Mr 
Pringle,"  said  the  steward  with  some  emphasis. 

There  was  something  couched  under  this  ex- 
pression, which  produced  an  unwilling  obedience 
in  the  countenance  of  the  miser ;  for  he  immedi- 
ately exclaimed, 

"  Well,  well,  blessed  Virgin !  I  wonder  what 
skipper  Fleeming  means  by  sending  me  people  to 
nourish  and  feed,  for  the  winter  devoureth  the 
summer,  and  the  summer  devoureth  the  winter  in 
my  house." 

"Nay,  nay,"  answered  the  steward,  "  old  Hold- 
fast, you  are  to  put  them  in  the  way  where  to  get 
proper  accommodation.  Livewith  thee  !"  continu- 
ed Norris.  "  Ha  !  ha  !  Why,  a  priest  in  Lent's 
regimen  would  be  a  holiday  fair  to  thy  board. 
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Did  not  the  very  cameleon  die  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment, which  our  captain  sent  thee  as  a  present, 
which  we  got  on  board  the  Spanish  galliott  ?  But 
see  to  their  accommodation ;  they  are  strangers  in 
the  city,  and  if  thy  interest  can  be  of  any  service, 
you  are  to  bestow  it.  And  remember,"  continued 
Norris,  "  thou  art  to  be  friendly,  blow  the  wind 
as  it  may." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the  miser,  "  that  al- 
ters the  case ;  but  I  hope  the  crew  are  sparing 
of  the  salt  provisions,  Master  Steward,  for  they 
do  but  engender  disease,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  fresh  fish  in  the  ocean.  But  tell  skipper  Fleem- 
ing,  if  St  Mungo  prosper  me,  we  shall  meet  this 
night  at  St  Peter's  Hostel." 

Lewis  gave  the  steward  a  piece  of  money,  who 
now  departed.  The  miser  having  taken  his  walk- 
ing cane,  he  struck  it  upon  the  floor,  when  the 
footsteps  of  one  ascending  the  stairs  were  heard. 

"  Is  that  you,  Robin  Mackie  ?"  said  the  miser. 
"  It's  just  her  ainsel,  Mr  Pringle,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

The  door  was  again  opened,  when  Robin  Mac- 
kie made  his  appearance.  His  garments  were  of 
faded  tartan,  his  little  round  cocked  bonnet  gave 
his  pale  thin  face  an  additional  look  of  penury. 
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Robin  was  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  surround- 
ing scene. 

"  You  will  carry  these  honest  people,"  said 
Willie  Pringle,  "  down  to  Davie  Earwind^s,  the 
court  barber,  tell  him  to  provide  them  lodgings 
and  whatsoever  they  may  want.  But,  remember 
Robin,  to  tell  Earwind,  no  guarantee,  I  merely 
wish  him  a  good  customer." 

"  Ochon,  nae  doubt  of  that,  Mr  Pringle,"  an- 
swered Robin  Mackie,  who  gazed  with  a  stare  of 
astonishment,  wondering  where  Willie  Pringle 
could  have  come  by  such  guests.  "  But  come 
awa,  come  awa,"  said  Robin  Mackie.  And  as 
they  descended  the  stairs,  Robin  continued  re- 
peating, "  Kaishon,  kaishon,  ochon,  he  wad  na 
kaishon  his  ain  sister's  son,  an1  that's  me  sell,  the 
luggin  guth  of  her  water  cask." 

Lewis  having  been  accommodated  with  apart- 
ments in  the  first  flat  of  Davie  Earwind's  fore- 
shot,  entered  upon  his  new  profession,  with  a  re- 
solution to  overcome  every  difficulty  which  might 
throw  itself  in  his  way.  He  learned,  through 
the  medium  of  Davie  Garrie,  that  there  were  a 
few  of  the  northern  nobility  about  the  court  at  that 
period,  but  his  retired  habits  which  his  profession 
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required,  would  prevent  him  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  those  few  who  might  be  acquainted  with 
his  person.  He,  therefore,  continued  to  use  the 
name  of  Freeburgh ;  at  the  same  time,  caution- 
ing Davie  as  to  a  strict  silence  with  regard  to  who 
he  was. 

His  intentions  were  to  endeayour  to  procure  as 
much  money  as  would  carry  him  to  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  It  being  the  intention  of  Brugel  to 
meet  him  in  London  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  with  the  fair  Fleming^  this  was  the  line 
he  intended  to  follow. 

The  case  containing  the  pictures,  which  Lewis 
was  to  turn  into  money,  had  perished  in  the  ves- 
sel ;  and  now  his  poor  score  of  ducats  were  all 
which  stood  betwixt  him  and  poverty.  Many 
times  and  often  did  the  idea  suggest  itself  to  him 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  parents ; 
but  after  having  gambled  away  his  sacred  trust, 
it  was  what  his  proud  heart  could  not  submit  to ; 
therefore,  his  injunctions  to  Davie  were  to  keep 
as  retired  as  possible,  and  to  be  very  guarded  in 
speaking  of  the  name  and  family  of  his  master's 
house. 

"  Saul,  Sir,"  answered  Davie,  "  a  body  wad 
think  there  would  be  no  great  occasion  for  that ; 

VOL.  II.  G 
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fat  could  I  say  that  wad  tend  to  thy  honour  in 
the  meantime  ?  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  your 
nearest  and  dearest  wad  bogle  a  little  before  they 
would  swear  you  were  the  same  Lewis  Gordon 
that  was  forced  on  board  of  the  Dundervine  six 
months  ago ;  in  sooth,  Sir,  care  has  stamped  her 
marks  upon  your  brow  with  an  unsparing  hand." 

"  Davie,"  answered  Lewis,  "  all  will  be  right 
yet ;  from  my  own  errors  have  I  let  myself  down 
in  the  scale  of  society,  and  I  must,  I  will,  endea- 
vour to  regain  that  station  which  I  have  lost ;  I 
will  strive  to  paint  my  way  into  honourable  pre- 
eminence, and  then  having  redeemed  the  casket, 
I  will  then  assume  my  own  name,  and  doubtless 
find  my  father's  house  and  its  inmates  ready  to 
receive  me.  But,  remember  Davie,  Freeburgh  is 
my  name  until  I  have  achieved  this." 

"  Bravo !  bravo  !""  shouted  Davie  Garrie, 
happy  to  see  his  master's  mind  superior  to  all  his 
misfortunes  ;  "  for  although  you  should  paint  a 
few  of  the  nobility,  that  wad  be  nae  blot  in  your 
escutcheon.  But  I  wad  never  countenance  you 
if  you  were  to  lift  your  pencil  below  a  Lord ;  for 
fat  wad  Phineas  Macpherson,  your  father's  bard 
and  genealogist,  say  to  it  ?  Lewis,  the  third  son 
of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Huntly,  a  painter  of  emi- 
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nence,  celebrated  for  handing  down  to  posteri- 
ty the  worthy  denizens  of  Edinburgh  ;  this  wad 
gang  far  nearer  to  my  heart  than  all  that  has  hap- 
pened us.  Wha  wad  hae  thought  that  this  was 
in  the  cup  when  John  of  Middleburgh  was  at 
his  bottle  ?  But  nae  mair  of  that,"  said  Davie 
Garrie,  who  heard  Some  one  approach  the  door, 
when  it  was  opened  by  a  dapper  fellow  with  car- 
roty locks,  with  a  face  as  void  of  expression  as  a 
pea-pudding,  and  something  of  the  same  com- 
plexion. His  drab  jerkin  was  buttoned  up  close 
to  his  neck,  with  a  small  cloak  of  light  blue, 
more  for  fashion  than  comfort,  with  a  ruff 
round  his  neck.  He  carried  under  his  arm  the 
implements  of  his  profession,  a  bright  pewter 
bason,  a  clean  linen  towel,  and  his  crisping  irons. 
"  Ah  !  ha !  Mr  Freeburgh,"  exclaimed  Davie 
Earwind,  "  your  cake  is  baked.  When  I  was 
trimming  his  Royal  Majesty's  most  sacred  beard, 
I  told  him  of  the  great  German  limner  who  was 
arrived  in  town,  and  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
his  landlord  ;  and  I  am  ordered  to  carry  to-mor- 
row some  of  your  productions  to  Holyrood;  so 
there,  Mr  Freeburgh,  have  something  ready  by 
noon  to-morrow,  that  I  may  take  to  satisfy  his 
most  Royal  Majesty's  most  sacred  curiosity. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr  Freeburgh,  you  shall 
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nave  my  interest ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  worth 
gold  within  the  Abbey  Strand.  And  I  have  an- 
other lodger  in  my  house,  one  Lieutenant  Lugar ; 
he  hath  a  multitude  of  merit  in  his  sword-arm  ; 
he  is  a  teacher  of  the  noble  science  of  defence. 

0  !  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  with  what 
dexterity  he  would  cut  up  his  man.     He  is  one 
who  can  make  the  wine  flagon  clank." 

"  I  thank  you,  Earwind,"  said  Lewis,  "  for 
your  court  interest,  but  I  have  my  antipathy  ; 

1  cannot  bear  the  very  sight  of  a  weapon ;  so  I 
pray  thee  mention  not  introducing  me  to  one 
who  lives  by  the  sword." 

"  'Fore  Gad,"  answered  Earwind,  "  I  do 
marvel  much  what  brought  him  to  Holyrood, 
for  our  most  sacred  Majesty  hath  no  appetite  for 
these  things  ;  but  truly  the  cut  of  his  beard,  and 
the  trim  of  his  mustachios,  won  me  to  his  in- 
terest. I  found  him  in  obscurity,  doubtless; 
but  then  he  had  merit.  I  found  him  in  Robin 
Mackie's,  the  water  carrier ;  but  he  says  he  loves 
privacy ;  but  no  more  of  that.  But  his  sacred 
Majesty  farther  inquired  if  you  had  brought  let- 
ters of  recommendation ;  and  I  told  him  of  thy 
shipwreck,  wherein  all  thy  property  perished; 
and  his  sacred  Majesty  is  more  anxious  to  see 
some  of  thy  productions."" 
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Lewis  having  finished  a  picture,  from  me- 
mory, of  Beatrice,  pointed  it  out  to  Davie  Ear- 
wind,  as  the  one  he  might  carry  to  Holyrood  to 
satisfy  his  Majesty's  curiosity.  During  these 
movements,  a  considerable  portion  of  time  had 
slipped  through  his  fingers,  and,  with  that,  a 
portion  of  his  ducats.  Willie  Pringle  had  en- 
gaged him  to  paint  a  small  altar-piece  for  a  Ca- 
tholic chapel,  as  there  still  remained  a  fragment 
of  that  faith  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
who  still  continued  to  meet,  although  in  private. 
This  was  paid  for  by  the  miser,  who  knew  how  to 
drive  a  bargain,  and  a  mere  trifle  was  the  reward 
Lewis  received  for  a  fortnight's  study.  His 
ducats  were  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
Thus  did  fortune  deceive  him  again,  when  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  sunshine  brightened  the  ho- 
rizon ;  for  one  morning,  the  barber  entered  hast- 
ily into  his  apartment,  saying — 

"  Come  away,  Mr  Freeburgh,  his  Majesty, 
his  most  sacred  Majesty,  is  impatient  to  see  the 
man  who  could  produce  so  fine  a  portrait."'' 

Lewis  equipped  himself  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  proceeded  with  Earwind  to  the  palace 
of  Holyrood,  who  knew  the  various  windings  in- 
to the  presence  of  Majesty.  When  they  arrived 
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at  a  small  turret,  they  were  ordered  to  remain 
there  until  his  Majesty  should  be  informed. 

First  one  courtier  came  to  reconnoitre,  and 
then  a  second,  who  desired  that  Lewis  might  dis- 
arm himself  and  follow  him.  He  was  conducted 
through  a  long  passage  into  an  apartment, 
where  King  James  was  seated,  with  three  Lords 
in  waiting. 

"  Thou  art  somewhat  juvenile,1"  said  King 
James  to  Lewis,  "  to  be  an  adept  in  thy  science ; 
but  as  thou  hast  ventured  into  our  court,  I  will, 
perhaps,  venture  my  visage  into  thy  hands,  to  be 
transposed  upon  pannel ,  but,  I  pray  thee,  thou 
art  not  to  form  me  after  the  manner  of  our  bush 
painters ;  for  thou  must  remember  it  is  little  short 
of  treason  to  mar  the  face  of  a  King." 

"  Your  Majesty  having  seen  my  production, 
therefore,  can  j  udge  whether  I  am  qualified." 

"  Gad's  blood,"  answered  the  King,  "  the  boy 
speaks  pertinently.  Carr,11  said  he  to  one  of  the 
Lords  in  waiting,  "  dost  thou  think  I  may  ven- 
ture ?"  The  modest,  yet  manly  dignity  of  Lewis, 
had  even  interested  them  in  his  favour. 

"  Your  Majesty,11  answered  the  courtier, 
"  needeth  no  counsel  in  such  matters ;  if  the  fea- 
tures of  Majesty  do  not  take  away  the  firmness 
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of  the  hand  of  one  so  young,  thy  forefathers  in 
the  gallery  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
your  Majesty's  choice." 

"  Didst  thou  ever  pourtray  Majesty  before  ?" 
said  King  James.  Lewis  bowed,  and  answered  in 
the  negative.  "  Then,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  we 
shall  sit  to-morrow.  There  be  many  people  in  this 
world  who  lack  brains,  yet  walk  upright.  No 
allusions  to  thee,  Carr.  But  remember,  Free- 
burgh,  limner — aye,  aye,  that's  your  name — come 
hither  to-morrow,  at  the  tenth  hour,  and  we  shall 
set  to  work,  to  give  posterity  the  outward  man  of 
James  the  Sixth." 

Lewis  having  made  his  obeisance,  retired, 
well  pleased  with  the  reception  he  had  met  with 
as  Freeburgh,  the  painter. 

When  he  arrived  at  Earwind's,  he  entered  the 
shop  of  the  barber,  where  he  found  a  group  of 
hangers-on,  and  court  gallants.  The  one  who 
made  most  impression  on  the  mind  of  Lewis  was 
Lieutenant  Lugar.  His  nose  was  Roman,  which 
rose  in  the  centre  ;  his  complexion  swarthy ;  his 
mustachios  hung  down  on  each  side  of  his  chin  ; 
his  Vandyke,  which  at  that  period  had  not  re- 
ceived its  name,  had  been  much  neglected  in 
bleaching ;  his  doublet  was  of  faded  yellow  cloth, 
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with  a  tarnished  scarlet  cloak;  and  his  neat's 
leather  gauntlets  reached  almost  to  his  elbows ; 
he  wore  a  couple  of  gilt  chains,  which  hung  from 
his  neck,  passing  into  an  eyelet  hole  in  the  breast 
of  his  doublet,  and  again  making  its  appearance, 
where  hung  a  copper  medallion,  with  the  cross 
of  St  John ;  the  blade  of  his  sword  was  of  an 
extravagant  length  ;  his  trunks  were  of  iron  co- 
loured buckskin  ;  his  boots  reached  no  higher 
than  the  calf  of  his  legs,  which  were  of  untanned 
leather;  while  his  Spanish  beaver  was  placed 
upon  one  side  of  his  head,  in  which  were  stuck  a 
few  rusty  feathers ;  he  was  short  in  stature,  and 
somewhat  bandy-legged ;  such  was  Lieutenant 
Lugar,  master  of  defence. 

He  had  been  entertaining  his  auditors  with  his 
feats  of  arms,  which  had  been  all  fought  in  the 
Bear  (warden  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole,  the  Globe 
in  Southwark,  or  the  Tennis  Court  of  Crutched 
Friars,  from  which  he  had  eloped,  not  wishing 
to  put  twelve  honest  men  to  the  trouble  of  de- 
ciding, whether  the  purse  was  his  own  or  not  that 
he  had  picked  up  on  the  highway. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  hero,  "  with 
this  very  rapier,  at  the  head  of  one  troop,  I  dis- 
lodged three,  carried  off'  two  ensigns,  which  I 
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laid  at  the  foot  of  the  General,  who  rewarded  me 
with  this  trifle,  which,  gentlemen,  is  the  cross  of 
Malta, — not  much  esteemed  in  this,  I  grant, 
your  Protestant  realm  at  present ;  and,"  conti- 
nued this  master  of  defence,  wishing  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  Lewis,  to  whom  he  di- 
rected his  discourse  ;  "  and  this,11  continued  he, 
"  I  have  told  thee  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  and 
a  Christian ;  for  no  Jew,  Moor,  or  Mahometan, 
can  partake  of  this  order,  which  was  granted  to 
me  for  the  achievements  of  this  poor  arm  ;  and 
farthermore,  gentlemen,  I  will  undertake  to  teach, 
by  the  single  virtue  of  this  my  science,  without 
the  assistance  of  either  magic,  charm,  trick,  or 
fraud,  in  a  most  gentleman  Christian-like  man- 
ner, to  kill  either  his  enemy  or  friend.  There  is 
no  art  which  so  ennobles  a  man,  and  gives  dignity 
to  all  his  motions  ;  nay,  he  shall  stand  as  firm  on 
the  earth  as  if  it  were  his  own  inheritance.1" 

During  this  harangue,  Davie  Earwind  had 
taken  down  from  the  wall  an  old  cithern,  which 
hung  there  to  accommodate  the  patience  of  his 
customers,  (which  had  been  very  wisely  introdu- 
ced to  prevent  the  groans  of  customers  from  being 
heard  when  in  the  act  of  trimming,)  and  was 
producing  upon  it,  with  an  affected  gesticulation, 
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a  sort  of  bastard  melody,  which  would  have  dis- 
turbed any  common  orator ;  but  the  Lieutenant 
was  not  to  be  overcome  with  the  rusty  wires  of 
the  barber's  cithern,  who  had  now  poised  himself 
on  the  two  hind  legs  of  the  chair,  and  was  moving 
to  and  fro  to  the  measure  of  his  melody,  which 
he  was  producing  from  his  cracked  instru- 
ment. 

"  I  pray  thee,  Earwind,  leave  off  this  abomi- 
nable twanging  of  yours,""  said  Lugar ;  "  no 
Christian  who  hath  any  bowels  can  listen  to  it 
with  any  degree  of  patience ;  it  would  turn  a 
bear  sick,  as  I  am  a  soldier." 

"  My  music,  Lieutenant  Lugar,'1  answered  the 
barber,  angrily,  "  hath  its  merit,  could  you  but 
comprehend  it ;  for  I  was  taught  by  one  whom 
David  Rizzio  taught.  Although  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  find  thee  music,  it  never  entered 
into  my  mind  that  I  was  to  find  you  taste  to  ap- 
preciate it."  The  barber  struck  the  instrument 
again,  and  began  to  give  additions,  with  varia- 
tions, accompanied  with  his  voice,  which  was  like 
a  cracked  pipkin,  bawling,  as  if  to  provoke  the 
master  of  defence, 
1 
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There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 

Castocks  in  Strathbogie, 
Ilka  lad  maun  hae  his  lass, 

But  I  maun  hae  my  cogie. 

My  cogie,  O !  My  cogie,  O  ! 

"  Truly,"  said  the  barber,  after  he  had  drawn 
his  wind,  "  my  music  has  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  those  of  taste,  so  bully  me  not,  Lieu- 
tenant Lugar,  in  mine  own  lawful  territory,  my 
shop.'1 — "  There,"  said  the  master  offence,  "  this 
is  farther  proof  of  my  delivered  opinion;  observe 
me,  gentlemen,  in  my  conclusions,  for  when  one  of 
the  initiated  receives  language,  which  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  book  of  Courtly 
Compliments  or  Gentleman  Manual,  (concocted 
and  written  by  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine  own) 
— well,  gentlemen,  let  me  proceed  ;  he  draws  his 
foot  thus,  and  throws  his  body  into  this  noble  atti- 
tude. This,  gentlemen,  gives  his  mind  time  to  ques- 
tion his  scholar,  and  to  bring  up  his  dignity  to  be 
arbitrator  in  the  point  at  issue  ;  and  to  question, 
whether  the  insult  was  forethought,  concocted,  and 
organized  in  the  heart,  or  merely  the  flippancy 
of  plebeian  tongues,  that  speak  first  and  think 
afterward.  Such  being  the  case  with  my  friend 
the  barber,  who  now  seeing  my  attitude  of  de- 
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fence,  and  likewise  remembering,  that  his  words 
were  not  such  as  a  Gentleman  and  Christian 
should  submit  to, — he,  therefore,  seeing  the 
premises,  and  dreading  the  conclusion,  makes  an 
apology,  and  so  the  matter  ends." 

"  Saul,"11  thought  Davie  Garrie,  who  had  been 
quietly  occupying  a  seat  in  a  corner  of  the 
shop,  during  the  scene,  "  if  Earwind  makes 
an  apology  for  singing  Cauld  kail  in  Aber- 
deen, he  should  hae  his  lugs  cropped  like  a  cur 
dog.1' 

"  Not  so  fast,  Lieutenant  Lugar,"  exclaimed ' 
the  barber,  "  marry  come  up,  that  would  do  in- 
deed.— I  apologize  ! — faugh. — Will  you  please 
to  pay  me  my  two  nobles  and  four  groats,  which 
stands  for  three  months'  lodgings  and  one  quar- 
ter's trimmings,  a  ball  of  soap,  and  a  pound  of 
fuller's  earth,  to  scower  thy  cloak  withal,  and  a 
dollar,  which  I  paid  to  Robin  Mackie,  ere  he 
would  allow  thee  to  remove  thy  two  shirts,  and 
a  pair  and  a  half  of  hose.  And  'fore  Gad,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  willing  to  give  my  oath,  there  was 
not  one  foot  to  the  three  hose,  aye,  truly,  thou 
canst  advance  thy  foot.  This,"  continued  the 
barber,  at  the  same  time  giving  imitation  of  the 
Lieutenant's  attitudes,  with  the  cithernin  his  hand. 
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"  But  thy  science,  somehow  or  other,  hath  no 
terms  to  put  thy  hand  in  thy  purse  and  pay  thy 
debt,  Lieutenant  Lugar." 

"  As  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  I'll 
strike  thee  to  the  ground,"  answered  the  Lieu- 
tenant. "Pay  thee  for  a  quarter's  trimming! — thy 
shop  is  no  better  than  a  little  purgatory.  I  have 
been  flayed  alive,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  by  thy  vil- 
lanous  razors. — Pay  thee  !  if  there  is  justice  in 
the  land,  Iwill  make  thee  pay  me  for  the  blood  of 
mine  that  thou  hast  shed,  or  I  will  prick  it  out 
of  thy  body  now."  He  therefore  drew  his  rapier, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  to  intimidate  the  bar- 
ber. 

Davie  Garrie,  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  in 
silence,  considered  himself  a  party  concerned, 
when  it  was  for  singing  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen ; 
he,  therefore,  stepped  in  betwixt  Lugar  and  the 
barber.  "  I'll  do  it,  as  I  am  a  denizen  of  this  city," 
replied  Earwind,  at  the  same  time  getting  Davie 
betwixt  him  and  the  Lieutenant ;  "  I'll  get  a 
petition  handed  to  his  Majesty,  to  suggest  that 
all  such  blood-thirsty  weapons  shall  be  manu- 
factured into  lancets  and  razor-blades,  to  be  the 
means  of  procuring  health  to  his  Majesty's  lieges 
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— not  death.  And  truly  I  know,  that  King 
James  hath  no  love  for  such  weapons.1" 

"  As  I  am  a  Christian,  I'll  bear  this  no  longer," 
answered  Lugar.  "  Have  I  not  led  all  the  gal- 
lants of  the  court  to  thy  shop  to  be  trimmed  after 
the  fashion  which  I  brought  from  the  court  of 
Elizabeth  ?  Yet  thou  wilt  provoke  me ;  but  who- 
ever saw  a  barber  who  was  not  a  compound  of 
impudence,  a  buckbasket  of  scandal,  a  very  pest 
in  a  parish  ?" 

"  Stay,  stay,  most  noble  Lieutenant  Lugar," 
answered  the  barber,  "  and  listen,  gentlemen,  and 
I  will  tell  thee  where  I  found  this  same  gudgeon 
with  the  gauntlets, — where,  but  in  Robin  Maekie 
the  cadie's,  as  well  a  flea-bitten  gentleman  as  ex- 
isted betwixt  this  and  John  o'  Grot's.  And  then 
his  pupils  were  four  idle  apprentices,  till-filchers, 
and  his  school  an  obscure  corner  in  the  Pleasance, 
and  yet  he  will  draw  his  bar  of  iron  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  now  forgot  the  wholesome 
rules  which  he  had  been  formerly  laying  down, 
and  became  almost  furious  to  get  at  Earwind. 
Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen,  however,  still  held  its 
influence  on  the  feelings  of  Davie  Garrie,  who 
exclaimed,  "  Stand  back,  Lieutenant,  if  sae  be 
your  name ;  but  what  kind  o1  a  Lieutenant  are 
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you,  to  draw  your  weapon  on  a  poor  devil  of  a 
barber  ?  Stand  back,  or  by  St  Andrew,  Ise  pink 
a  hole  in  your  doublet."  Lugar  now  thought, 
that  he  might  plume  his  cap  at  the  small  expence 
of  Davie  Game's  discomfiture ;  he,  therefore, 
stood  forward  on  the  offensive,  pressing  hard  up- 
on Davie,  but  in  a  few  moments  his  weapon  flew 
out  of  his  hand,  striking  the  ceiling  of  the  apart- 
ment, again  falling  back  on  the  floor  with  no  little 
noise. 

Davie  stood  with  his  sword  at  the  breast  of  the 
discomfited  fencing-master,  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing: "  I  meant  to  propose  yae  thing  to  you,friend, 
before  I  sheath  my  Ferrara, — never  for  the  very 
saul  o1  ye  find  fault  wi'  ony  body  for  singing 
Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen." 

The  barber  ran  up  to  Davie  Garrie,  seizing 
him  in  his  arms,  and  embracing  him,  at  the  same 
time  exclaiming,  "  Come  away,  my  kind  friend, 
if  there  is  a  pint  of  good  wine  in  the  Canongate 
we  shall  have  it.11  So  saying,  they  made  their 
exit,  singing, 

There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 
Castocks  in  Strathbogie, 
Wha  fauts  at  that  deserves  his  dunts; 
But  we  shall  have  our  cogie. 
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The  Lieutenant,  after  picking  up  his  weapon, 
retired  to  accommodate  his  feelings  to  his  dis- 
comfiture, and  muse  upon  some  method  of  re- 
venge. 
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CHAPTER  Til 

I  pray  thee  speed,  as  would  the  very  wind, 
A  wing'd  Pegasus  would  well  fit  the  herald, 
To  tell  our  loving  cousin  in  the  north, 
That  England's  crown  and  sceptre  is  his  own. 

The  Herald. 

LEWIS  had  been  engaged  with  his  Majesty's 
picture,  and  his  feelings  were  beginning  to  as- 
sume a  better  tone.  He  calculated  that  by  Christ- 
mas he  would  be  able  to  proceed  to  London, 
where,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  old 
Peter  Brugel,  they  were  to  meet.  This  was  the 
point  on  the  horizon  that  he  looked  to  for  its  ap- 
pearance, if  ever  the  sun  was  to  shine  upon  him 
His  purse  at  last  became  drained  of  the  last  du- 
cat. The  tiarber  became  importunate  for  his  bill, 
which  had  become  considerable.  A  few  more  sit- 
tings and  the  portrait  of  his  Majesty  would  be 
finished,  and  then  he  should  be  able  to  accom- 
plish all  his  plans. 
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One  morning,  at  this  period,  old  Willie  Pringle 
came  shuffling  into  his  apartments,  and  found 
Lewis  busily  employed  at  his  easel.  After  a 
few  inquiries,  Lewis  hinted  his  scarcity  of  cash. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  answered  Willie  Pringle,  "  'tis 
ever  so  with  you  sons  of  genius.  I  never  wish 
to  have  any  transaction  with  your  dull  rogues, 
they  keep  the  beaten  track  ;  but  Skipper  Fleem- 
ing  was  with  me  last  night,  and  he  told  me  to  be 
friendly  towards  thee;  if  thou  really  and  truly 
do  want  a  few  nobles,  thou  shalt  have  them  on 
thine  own  sole  bond.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see, 
we  shall  make  it  of  a  short  date.  When  will  this 
picture  be  finished  ?" 

"  In  a  fortnight,'1  answered  Lewis,  "  if  his 
Majesty  will  but  grant  me  another  sitting." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the  miser,  "  we  shall 
make  it  of  a  month's  date,  and  that  will  give  thee 
time  in  abundance  to  be  prepared  to  lift  it." 

So  saying,  he  produced  his  inkhorn,  with  a  slip 
of  parchment,  and  his  spectacles ;  down  he  sat  to 
construct  the  bond,  when  Earwind  and  Davie 
Garrie  were  called  up  to  see  it  sealed  and  signed. 

The  twenty  nobles  paid  down,  the  mind  of 
Lewis  was  relieved  for  the  present,  being  enabled 
to  liquidate  all  the  little  debts  which  he  owed. 
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At  this  period  Queen  Elizabeth  was  sinking 
under  the  disease  which  carried  her  to  the  grave. 
It  even  began  to  be  whispered  in  the  court  of 
London,  that  she  could  not  survive  for  any  length 
of  time.  James,  who  had  his  partizans  even 
there,  he  being  the  rising  sun,  which  those  who 
expected  court  preferment  were  now  directing 
their  attention  to ;  therefore,  there  was  scarcely 
a  day  but  some  jaded  horseman  was  seen  enter- 
ing the  precincts  of  Holy  rood,' with  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  whole  court  now  became  a  bustle  of  pre- 
paration for  transferring  the  court  to  London. 
King  James  himself,  who  had  a  multitude  of  ar- 
rangements to  make,  the  day  which  he  had 
appointed  to  give  Lewis  his  last  sitting,  he  at  an 
early  hour  heard  the  heralds  sounding  their  notes 
before  his  Majesty,  who  was  now  on  his  progress 
towards  Stirling,  to  arrange  some  matters  of  lit- 
tle note  either  to  the  commonweal  or  himself. 
But  such  was  James  Stuart;  the  next  period 
which  his  Majesty  proposed,  he  likewise  had  for- 
got his  appointment  with  the  painter,  and  had 
gone  to  Falkland  for  some  deer-hounds  to  carry 
with  him  to  the  south. 

Thus  time  slipped  away,   and  the  portrait  re- 
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mained  unfinished ;  the  day  of  payment  for  the 
bond  was  fast  approaching,  and  his  evil  genius 
again  began  to  pursue  him.  When  he  mention- 
ed the  expiration  of  the  bond  to  Willie  Pringle, 
he  answered,  "  Disturb  not  thyself  about  that ; 
doubtless,  I  love  punctual  people,  but  I  had  in- 
structions you  know  from  skipper  Fleeming  to  be 
friendly  towards  you ;  a  few  days  will  make  but 
little  difference,  the  extra  interest  will  be  all  that 
I  will  require  of  thee." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Davie  Garrie  arrived 
with  a  very  woe-begone  countenance.  "  Why, 
what  aileth  thee  ?"  said  Lewis ;  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  thee,  Davie  ?" 

"  Poor  skipper  Fleeming,  Sir,",;  answered 
Davie. 

"  Why,  what  of  him  ?"  said  Lewis. 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  saw  him  and  a  part  of  his  crew 
carried  down  in  gyves  within  this  half-hour  to  the 
Cano'gate  jail; — he  has  been  extending  his  letters 
of  reprisals  on  some  Flemish  bottoms,  which  was 
beyond  the  licence  granted.  Complaints  having 
been  made  from  that  court,  King  James  ordered 
his  war  galliot  to  seize  the  Dunrobin  ;  and  they 
say,  that  hanging  will  be  the  least.  Such  is  the 
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report  I  have  picked  up  from   Earwind, — but, 
as  to  the  verity  of  it,  I  cannot  say." 

Lewis  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  misfortunes,  of 
Fleemhig,  his  generous  conduct  towards  him 
had  interested  him  in  his  fate  ; — as  the  name  of 
pirate  in  those  days  was  not  so  obnoxious  as  it 
afterwards  became. 

Still  the  picture  remained  unfinished,  and  the 
day  after  Fleeming  was  imprisoned,  Willie  Prin- 
gle  called  upon  Lewis  to  inform  him,  that  the 
bond  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  money  he  must 
have ;  he  had  a  thousand  things  to  do,  and  not 
a  noble  to  do  it  with.  "  But,"  continued  Willie 
Pringle,  "  if  you  have  any  little  valuables,  I 
will  hold  them  in  part." 

The  spell  was  now  burst  to  appearance,  which 
Fleeming  held  over  the  miser.  Lewis  called  up- 
on one  of  the  courtiers.,  requesting  that  he  would 
remind  his  Majesty  of  the  portrait,  the  courtier 
bowed  and  promised,  but  it  was  but  the  promise 
of  a  courtier.  Still  no  farther  progress  was  made, 
clouds  had  been  gathering  around  Lewis  for  se- 
veral days ;  he  was  like  the  traveller  in  a  thun- 
der-storm, who  sees  the  lightning  darting  around 
in  various  directions,  and  stands  anxiously  list- 
ening to  hear  when  it  may  burst.  As  he  was  tak- 
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ing  a  solitary  walk,  musing  on  his  various  disap- 
pointments, in  the  King's  Park,  one  afternoon, 
which  was  his  usual  custom,  two  showy  equip- 
ped persons  approached  him  ;  one  he  soon  disco- 
vered to  be  Lugar  the  fencing-master ;  it  was  no 
easymatter  to  mistake  him.  When  they drewnigh, 
what  was  Lewis's  surprise  to  discover  Lugar's 
companion  to  be  John  of  Middleburgh  ?  Lewis 
was  closely  muffled  up  in  his  German  cloak  and 
his  Spanish  hat,  which  was  pressed  down  upon 
his  brow,  which  partly  concealed  his  features. 
When  Middleburgh  arrived  opposite  Lewis,  he 
stood  and  gazed  as  if  he  had  some  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  scene.  Lewis  walked  forward  un- 
til he  reached  the  end  of  the  walk;  he  could  now 
took  back  without  being  suspected  of  having  any 
interest  in  their  persons,  when  he  discovered  them 
standing  looking  after  him,  and  continued  to  do 
so,  until  he  had  got  beyond  the  turn  of  the  walk 
which  hid  him  from  their  view.  That  Lewis  view- 
ed this  villain  with  horror  and  loathings  was 
natural  to  be  supposed.  He  was  now  almost 
convinced,  that  there  was  some  awful  influence 
which  connected  the  fate  of  this  wretch  with  his 
own ;  every  period  he  had  come  in  contact  with 
some  extra  scene  of  misery,  was  about  to  be  call- 
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ed  into  existence.  His  first  meeting  at  Aberdeen, 
when  he  was  driven  on  board  the  Dundervine ; — 
again  on  the  ramparts  of  Middleburgh,  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  casket ; — and  at  the  peak 
of  the  Hermitage,  when  Noranda  fell  by  his  dag- 
ger ; — and  the  death  of  Valencia  Garcas,  which 
forced  him  to  fly  from  all  that  he  loved  on  earth  ; 
and  now  the  last  eventful  scene,  what  can  grow 
out  of  it,  but  the  winding  up  of  some  dreadful 
catastrophe? 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  passed  in  Lewis's 
mind,  while  seated  in  his  apartment  in  Earwind's 
foreshop ;  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  melan- 
choly musings  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  which 
was  thrown  open,  and  in  entered  the  barber. 

"  Well,  Earwind,"  said  Lewis,  "  what  news 
are  stirring  abroad  ?" 

"  Nothing  further,  but  Willie  Pringle  has  sent 
me  down  another  lodger;  but  truly  I  have  no 
room  for  him,  although  he  is  a  gay  gallant,  and 
one  of  thy  nation ;  and  hath  likewise  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Willie  Pringle,  for  he  holds 
correspondence  with  many  people  abroad.  Re- 
port says,  but  that  is  under  the  rose,  that  he 
vends  goods  here  that  are  filched  there,  and  vends 
those  again  yonder  which  are  filched  here ;  but 
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this  stranger  is  a  brave  gallant ;  he  makes  the 
wine  flagon  clank.  He  and  Lieutenant  Lugar 
are  as  gracious  as  though  they  had  been  reared 
in  a  bear  garden  together.  Lugar  says  that  he 
is  a  Knight  of  Malta,  come  over  to  dispose  of 
property  which  belongs  to  that  order.  There 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  two  tenements  of  land  in 
St  John's  Wynd,  but  whether  his  Majesty's 
Councillors  will  allow  the  transfer  or  not  is  not 
for  me  to  decide ;  but  if  there  is  a  bargain  in 
them,  Willie  Pringle  will  not  let  them  slip 
through  his  fingers ;  but  I  did  not  tell  thee  he 
was  here  to-day,  when  thou  wast  abroad.  He  is 
become  very  importunate  about  this  said  bond, 
and  was  inquiring  what  might  be  the  amount  of 
your  property.  When  I  spoke  of  patience,  he 
showed  me  the  bond ;  and  when  I  urged  feeling 
and  charity,  he  shook  an  empty  purse  in  my  face  ; 
and  when  I  petitioned  for  time,  he  told  me  to 
tell  thee  to  bring  him  money ;  but  we  shall  go 
to-morrow  and  try  if  we  might  soften  him  down  a 
little ;  but  he  hath  little  bowels  when  his  coin  is 
at  stake.  And,  againj  report  is  very  busy  about 
him  and  the  pirate  Fleeming;  they  say  that 
Pringle  is  the  owner,  and  vended  the  plunder  ac- 
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quired  at  sea  about  a  week  after  the  bond  became 
due,  the  picture  still  remaining  unfinished. 

Lewis  and  Earwind  went  to  call  upon  the 
miser.  After  a  few  preliminaries,  Willie  Pringle 
abruptly  said, — 

"  What,  dost  thou  want  here,  Mr  Earwind  ? 
It  can  tend  to  no  good  to  bring  Freeburgh  to  me 
if  he  hath  not  the  money  in  his  pocket,  the  price 
of  his  bond." 

"  My  good  friend  here,  Mr  Freeburgh,  wants 
a  little  indulgence  as  to  time.  His  Majesty's 
picture  would  have  been  finished  long  ere  this ; 
but,  then,  these  London  couriers  come  trip  on 
the  heels  of  one  another,  so  that  his  Majesty  can 
hardly  find  leisure  to  get  his  royal  beard  trim- 
med." 

"  Well,  well,  but  what  doth  all  this  tend  to  ?" 
answered  the  miser. 

"  Why,1'  said  Earwind,  "  to  this,  the  picture 
would  have  been  finished,  and  the  money  paid  for 
it  long  ago,  so  a  little  patience,  if  you  please,  Mr 
Pringle,  and  counsel  thy  minion,  Bauldy  Corn- 
wall,* and  let  him  counsel  his  terriers  of  the  law 

*  See  Arnot's  Criminal  Trials. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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not  to  run  yelping  and  barking  down  the  honest 
man's  credit,  which  they  have  been  doing  these 
some  days  bypast." 

"  Very  true,  Mr  Ticklebeard,"  said  Willie 
Pringle ;  "  but  remember  thou  wilt  not  tickle  me 
out  of  my  money.  Yes,  yes,  you  are  all  alike  ; 
and  when  you  come  to  borrow,  you  have  sun- 
shine in  your  face,  .promises  on  your  tongue,  and 
your  hands  full  of  caution.  Aye,  aye,  but  re- 
member that's  all  an  honest  man  gets  for  his  mo- 
ney in  these  times ;  but  the  gold,  the  gold,  tar- 
rieth  by  the  road  ;  and  then  cometh  the  debtor, 
or  the  debtor's  friend,  and  the  promises  are  turn- 
ed into  petitions,  the  sunshine  into  a  clouded 
brow,  and  the  security  becomes  a  man  of  doubt. 
But  it  argues  not,"  continued  Willie  Pringle,  "  I 
have  paid  away  the  bond  unto  an  honourable 
Knight  of  Malta,  who,  I  believe,  hath  given  it 
into  the  hands  of  Gilbert  Nabhim,  the  notar, 
who  hath  again  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Bauldy 
Cornwall,  the  messenger ;  but,  as  you  say,  Gilbert 
Nabhim  must  have  patience ;  but  Gilbert  Nab- 
him will  not  take  counsel  of  me  ;  and  true  it  is, 
every  man  should  have  his  own  ;  and  you  know, 
Mr  Freeburgh,  I  paid  you  according  to  paction 
for  the  altar-piece  to  cur  little  shrine.  Aye,  aye, 
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that  was  a  perilous  sum,  all  out  of  this  poor 
purse,  which,  look,"  said  Willie  Pringle,  shaking 
a  Jong,  nearly  empty  one,  which  hung  at  his 
girdle,  "  is  truly  irr  a  wasting,  but  is  not  lost, 
the  saints  be  praised.  It  is  a  treasure  in  heaven, 
which  I  may  safely  count  upon.1" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mr  Pi-ingle,"  answered  the  barber ; 
"  patience  and  charity  to  an  honest  man  would 
help  to  substantiate  your  claim,  if  it  should  be 
doubtful ;  for  if  we  are  not  merciful,  how  can  we 
expect  mercy  ?" 

"  Po,  po,"  exclaimed  the  miser,  "  thou  tor- 
mentor, I  pay  every  man  what  I  owe  ;  and  when 
I  vow  to  Saint  or  Priest,  1  fulfil  it ;  and,  if  the 
brutified  mob  of  this  heretic  town  have  destroy- 
ed God's  holy  tabernacle,  and  his  images,  and 
the  garnishing  of  his  blessed  house ;  have  I 
not  erected  a  private  shrine,  a  temple  to  the 
holy  St  Mungo,  for  myself  and  a  select  few,  of 
which  thou  art  an  unworthy  member ;  and  have 
I  not  stored  it  with  the  image,  the  relic,  and  the 
shadow  of  holy  things  ?  so,  having  been  bountiful 
to  saints,  think  you  it  matters  what  I  do  to  my 
earthly  brethren  ?  Go  to,"  continued  Willie  Prin- 
gle, "  I  wish  you  may  not  have  been  bit  by  some 
mad  presbyter,  or  moon-struck  Knoxite ;  but  thou 
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canst  go,  as  I  said  before,  to  Gilbert  Nabhim,  if 
thou  wilt,  and  consult  with  him  ;  but  no,  no,  if 
thou  wast  composed  of  sack  and  sugar,  thou 
couldst  not  mollify  him  ;  for  Gilbert  hath  a  cross- 
eye  ;  he  looketh  one  way  to  his  clients,  and  three 
to  his  own  interest." 

"  But  hear  me,"  said  the  barber. 

"  Go,  go,"  replied  the  miser  ;  "  it  is  time  for 
noon-service,  go  and  speak  to  Nabhim  ;  for  truly 
1  have  paid  away  the  bond." 

Lewis,  during  this  dialogue,  had  thrown  him- 
self down  on  a  chair,  almost  in  thought,  when  he 
heard  the  old  man  ordering  the  barber  to  depart. 
He  rose  at  the  same  time,  saying, — 

"  You  must  have  a  little  patience,  Mr  Pringle, 
if  thou  expect  thy  bond  to  be  paid,  which  will  be 
lifted,  as  Earwind  hath  explained,  as  soon  as  his 
Majesty's  picture  will  be  finished.  Have  you 
forgot  Fleeming's  commands  ?" 

"  Go,  go,"  said  the  wretch,  with  a  demoniac 
grin,  "  Fleeming  hath  brought  his  pigs  to  a  fine 
market.  What  had  lenity  to  do  on  board  of  the 
Dunrobin  ?  He  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  it 
in  the  bilboes  in  the  Canongate  jail.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  mystery  of  the  plank,  so  I 
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cannot  befriend  thee.     I  have  no  bond  of  thine, 
it  is  paid  away,  as  I  told  thee  before." 

At  this  period  a  noise  was  heard  of  some  one 
at  the  door  wanting  admittance. 

"  Come,  go,  go,"  continued  the  miser,  "  here 
come  two  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  have  some 
business  to  discourse  of;  those  who  can  give  me 
good  value  for  my  money,  houses,  lands,  tene- 
ments, no  wind  post-obits." 

Lewis  and  Earwind  retired  to  make  way  for 
this  self-dubbed  Knight  of  Malta,  John  of  Mid- 
dleburgh,  and  Lieutenant  Lugar,  who  entered, 
as  they  passed  from  the  miser's  apartments. 

Lewis,  who  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  passed  down  the  Canongate  with  a  heavy 
heart,  with  Earwind  at  his  heels,  determined  to 
make  another  attempt  at  Holyrood,  that  the  pic- 
ture might  be  finished,  to  enable  him  to  liquidate 
the  bond,  and  to  proceed  to  London,  as  the  pe- 
riod was  now  drawing  nigh  which  was  appointed 
that  they  were  to  meet.  In  his  progress  to  Holy- 
rood,  he  met  the  courtier,  to  whom  he  had  for- 
merly applied,  who  informed  him  that  his  Majesty 
was  determined  to  give  him  the  last  sitting  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  so  that  it  may  be  finished. 

When  Lewis  arrived  at  Earwind's,  he  found 
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all  his  property  had  been  secured,  and  removed, 
by  the  creatures  of  Nabhim  ;  nor  was  the  picture 
of  his  Majesty  forgot  amongst  the  spoil ;  and  all 
that  remained  was  the  schedule  of  the  poinded 
effects,  which  was  left  for  the  perusal  of  Lewis. 
Earwind's  information  had  been  correct  as  to  the 
mission  which  had  brought  the  villain,  John  of 
Middleburgh,  to  Edinburgh,  in  one  of  his  gamb- 
ling exploits  ;  he  had  won  the  title-deeds  of  these 
two  properties  which  belonged  to  the  Knight  of 
Malta  from  one  of  that  fraternity,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the   Grand  Master  to  the  various  Pro- 
testant States,  to  endeavour  to  transfer  them  into 
money,  as  they  were  now  no  longer  allowed  to 
collect  the  revenues  in  those  countries  where  Re- 
formation  had    taken  place.      He  had  brought 
letters  of  recommendation  from    his    father    to 
Willie  Pringle,  as  they  had  been  correspondents 
or  agents  for  each  other  in  the  transfer  of  various 
goods,  which  could  not  be  brought  into  the  market 
in  a  fair  way.     The  title-deeds,  when  inspected 
for  the  behoof  of  Willie  Pringle,  were  found  va- 
lid ;  nor  had'  these  properties  been  seized,  like 
the  estates  of  other  Catholic  fraternities,  they 
being  too  limited  to  create  an  appetite  for  pos- 
session in  the  mind  of  any  greedy  court  favourite. 
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Willie  Pringle  had,  therefore,  ventured  upon  the 
purchase,  which,  no  doubt,  was  made  for  less 
than  a  moiety  of  its  value. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  John  of  Mid- 
dleburgh  had  met  Lewis  in  the  King's  Park, 
accompanied  with  Lugar,  from  whom  Middle- 
burgh  had  received  all  the  information  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  concerning  Lewis,  and  of  his 
being  employed  in  painting  the  King's  picture. 
Could  he  but  find  means  to  complete  his  revenge 
upon  Lewis,  he  would  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  journey. 

About  the  time  Middleburgh  arrived,  the  mi- 
ser began  to  be  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  Lewis 
to  relieve  the  bond,  and  aware  of  Fleeming  being 
removed  out  of  the  way.  He  had,  therefore,  prof- 
fered it  to  John  of  Middleburgh,  in  part  of  the 
payment  for  the  two  tenements,  and  it  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  gambler  with  avidity,  as  now  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  his  vic- 
tim ;  the  bond  was  in  his  hands  when  it  became 
due,  and  had  been  introduced  to  Nabhim,  who 
was  employed  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  title- 
deeds,  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

Thus  stood  the  fortunes  of  Lewis  Gordon  ;  he 
had  likewise  an  additional  enemy  to  league  with, 
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the  companion  and  adviser  of  the  gambler,  Lieu- 
tenant Lugar ;  from  the  discomfiture  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Davie  Garrie,  he  became  the  avow- 
ed enemy  of  both  master  and  man ;  he  had  told 
the  gambler,  that  Lewis's  property  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  liquidate  the  bond  and  expence. 

"  You  see,"  said  Willie  Pringle,  when  they 
were  conversing  on  this  topic,  "  leave  him  to 
Gilbert  Nabhim,  Sir  Knight ;  I  doubt  not,  if  you 
give  him  a  little  time,  he  will  take  up  his  bond, 
but  be  not  swayed  by  me,  if  he  has  not  the  mo- 
ney, his  body  is  thine." 

"  We  will  not  lose  sight  of  it,"  said  Middle- 
burgh.  "  That  hit  will  tell,"  answered  Lugar,  "if 
it  is  pressed  home."  "Look  toit,  gentlemen,"  replied 
the  miser;  "  for,  remember,  ye  took  it  without  an 
indorsee,  ye  hold  no  claim  on  me ;  but  there  is 
no  fear,  thy  money  is  as  sure  as  it  was  told  down 
in  rose  nobles ;  for  Gilbert  Nabhim  is  one 
who  uses  the  law  like  a  wine-press,  he  will  bring 
it  out,  if  it  is  to  be  come  at.  Nay,  truly,  the 
diver's  habit  is  in  his  very  eye,  shackles  and  bond- 
age in  his  looks ;  and  as  for  his  minor,  Bauldy 
Cornwall,  if  they  were  both  in  a  balance,  a  silver 
penny  would  poise  the  beam.  Your  business  is 
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in  good  hands,  fear  not  the  issue.  But  I  must  to 
noon-service,  for  they  say  that  prayer  and  proven- 
der stayeth  no  man's  journey,  so  your  charge  will 
be  expired  to-morrow  at  noon  ;  ply  the  diligence, 
and  then  comes  the  vintage  ;"  so  saying,  he  with- 
drew. 

Lewis's  application  was  still  productive  of  no- 
thing but  promises  one  day,  and  disappointments 
on  the  next.  Nor  need  the  reader  be  surprised 
that  Lewis  had  not  fallen  into  other  employ ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  arts  were  but 
in  their  infancy  at  this  period  in  Scotland,  and 
the  minds  of  all  about  the  court  of  Holyroodi 
were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  interest 
at  the  approaching  union  of  the  two  courts.  It 
was  not  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  it  was  a 
period  wherein  success  could  be  expected. 

To  return  to  his  father's  house,  and  acknow- 
ledge himself  the  foolish  prodigal,  and  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  often  presented 
itself  to  his  view.  But  the  recollection  of  how 
and  where  he  had  lost  the  casket  brought  the 
blush  of  shame  across  his  brow,  all  which  must 
be  explained.  Could  he  but  raise  means  to  carry 
him  to  London,  he  fancied  some  inward  monitor 
was  beckoning  him  in  that  direction,  while  it 
H  2 
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was  only  the  hope  of  once  more  beholding  his  be- 
loved Beatrice. 

Such  was  the  reflection  which  was  pursuing 
Lewis;  suspense  was  beginning  to  make  its  inroads 
upon  his  system, — bewildered  and  amazed  in  the 
vortex  of  misery,  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
his  footsteps  ;  the  charge  was  now  expired,  and 
Middleburgh  was  determined  to  lose  not  a  mo- 
.  ment  in  putting  it  into  execution,  fearing  the  con- 
sequence of  Lewis  coming  in  contact  with  his 
Majesty  >  as  he  might  explain  some  matters,  which 
might  spoil  his  preconcerted  plan,  and  would, 
at  all  events,  interrupt  his  projected  revenge. 
Therefore,  that  evening  he  was  seized,  and  was 
conveyed  into  the  Canongate  jail,  at  the  instance 
of  the  holder  of  the  bond.  Thus  perished  all  the 
hopes  of  meeting  those  who  occupied  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  heart. 

During  all  this  period  of  sufferings,  often  did 
Davie  Garrie  propose  stating  his  name  and  his 
family  to  some  of  the  nobles  of  Holyrood,  to  pre- 
vent matters  being  brought  to  so  unhappy  a  crisis. 
Fearful  that  Davie's  zeal  would  expose  him  in 
that  direction,  he  sent  for  him,  and  with  strict 
injunctions  forbade  him  to  let  his  situation  be 
known  to  any  one. 
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"  Well,  well,"  answered  Davie,  "'tis  pride  that 
keeps  the  country  down  ;  but  what  plan  will  you 
tak'  now  to  climb  the  brae  ?  Let  me  apply  to  the 
young  Lord  Errol.  and  he  will  explain  the  whole 
story  to  his  Majesty.1" 

"  Not  so,  Davie,  if  you  love  me,"  answered 
Lewis,  "  for  I  have  no  doubt  but  his  Majesty 
will  inquire  after  me  some  of  those  days.  I  com- 
mand thee  not  to  expose  me,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  may." 

These  points  being  settled,  Davie  was  ordered 
to  bring  him  his  painting  case.     A  few  days  pass 
ed,  yet  there  were  no  inquiries  after  the  German 
painter. 

One  day  at  this  period,  Davie  Garrie  was  wan 
dering  about  the  streets,  with  a  very  woe-begone 
countenance,  when  an  old  acquaintance — the 
Laird  of  Brodie's  butler — came  upon  him,  nor 
could  he  have  avoided  this  meeting  had  he  been 
so  inclined. 

"  Davie  Garrie,"  exclaimed  the  butler,  "as 
I  am  a  living  man  !  Whare  hae  ye  been,  and  what 
have  you  made  of  the  young  Lord  Lewis  ?" 

Davie  was  now  completely  at  a  stand,  he  knew 
not  which  way  to  drive  his  answer ;  however,  af- 
ter assuming  a  degree  of  composed  confidence,  he 
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replied,  "  You're  wrang,  friend,  my  name  is 
Wrastlerigg.  I  come  out  o'  the  west ;  I  ken  nae- 
thing  about  your  Davie  Garries,  or  your  Lord 
Lewises.  Saul,  man,  you  wad  never  take  me  for 
an  Aberdeenawa,  for  ye  ken  they  hae  an  abom- 
inable squeel,  and  guid  kens  I  am  free  frae  that."" 

At  the  same  time  Davie's  voice  was  away  at 
the  top  of  the  gamut.  "  Fse  tell  you  what,  my 
man,"  replied  the  butler,  "  Fse  keep  an  e'e 
upon  you,  for  if  you're  no  Davie  Garrie,  the  fint 
a  bit  a  me's  the  Laird  of  Brodie's  butler ;  but 
what  hae  you  done  wi'  the  young  Lord,  that  they 
are  all  saedoun  of  the  mouth  about  ?  This  does  not 
look  weel,  Mr  Garry." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Davie,  "  you're  an  ill- 
minded  loun  ;  make  way,  or  I'll  gie  you  a  crack 
oure  the  croun." 

The  Laird  of  Brodie's  butler  had  heard  of  too 
many  of  Davie's  feats  to  try  that  sort  of  argument 
with  him ;  he  therefore  made  way,  exclaiming, 
"  Saul,  the  Marquis  himsel'  will  be  in  the  town 
next  week,  who  will  bring  you  to  your  reckon- 
ings." This  news  was  not  lost  upon  Davie  Gar- 
rie, who  informed  Lewis  that  his  father  and  fami- 
ly were  expected  to  arrive  at  court  on  the  follow- 
ing week. 
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During  the   progress  of  these   incidents   in 
Edinburgh,  fortune  had  not  been  idle  at  Ant- 
werp.   For  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  Hans 
Vandermere,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  person- 
age with  a  noble  appearance,  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Peter  Brugel,  who  was  introduced  as  the  'Count 
Palatine,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
family,  the  father  of  Beatrice ;  his  stay  was  a  brief 
one.     The  younger  son  of  that  house,  who  had 
married  without  the  concurrence  of  the  family, 
from  which  he  was  driven  for  his  disobedience, — 
the  mother  of  Beatrice  had  perished  from  giving 
her  birth, — a  friend,  a  relation  of  his  mother's, 
had  procured  him  an  official  situation  in  the  East, 
— he  had  left  his  infant  daughter  with  the  wife  of 
the  painter,  who  was  a  kinswoman  of  his  wife, — 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  during  which 
period  he  had  risen  from  indigence  to  wealth  ; — 
at  length  he  had  returned  to  his  native  country 
with  a  splendid  fortune,  and  had  hurried  to  meet 
his  long  lost  daughter ; — the  death  of  an  elder 
brother  which  had  taken  place  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  in  Europe,  to  whose  titles  and 
wealth  he  had  succeeded. 

At  this  period  there  existed  some  misunder- 
standing betwixt  the  Seven  Provinces  and  the 
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court  of  Holyrood,  with  respect  to  the  Island  of 
Zealand  ;  the  Count,  from  his  acknowledged  abili- 
ties, was  therefore  selected  for  the  mission  ;  he  was 
on  his  journey  towards  that  court  when  he  arrived 
at  Antwerp,  as  he  intended  to  carry  his  daughter 
with  him.  It  was  now  drawing  near  the  period 
when  Peter  Brugel  had  promised  to  join  Lewis 
in  London,  he  therefore  proposed  to  make  one  of 
the  party. 

At  this  period  John  de  Groot  arrived  at  Ant- 
werp ;  as  the  armourers  of  that  city  had  been  some 
time  engaged  in  manufacturing  a  quantity  of  arms 
for  foot  and  horse,  to  furnish  out  the  cavalcade  of 
the  King  of  Scotland  in  his  journey  to  the  south, 
which  was  speedily  expected  to  take  place,  the 
ship  of  John  de  Groot  was  engaged  to  carry  the 
arms  to  Holyrood.  De  Groot  had  been  inform- 
ed of  Lewis's  flight  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
likewise  the  loss  of  the  casket  which  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  jeweller  as  his  bail-bond ;  De 
Groot  immediately  made  application  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  casket,  and  who  being  now  support- 
ed with  the  interest  of  the  Count,  it  was  restored 
into  the  hands  of  John  de  Groot.  This  being  ac- 
complished, the  Count  and  his  daughter,  with 
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Peter  Brugel,  shipped  on  board  the  Dundervine 
in  a  few  days,  and  sailed  for  the  court  of  Holy- 
rood.  Davie  Garrie  having  arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  own  little  gatherings,  which  had  been 
expended  in  supporting  his  master,  who  was  still 
in  prison,  at  last  he  applied  to  a  sword  manufac- 
turer for  employment,  who  engaged  him  to  turn 
the  wheel  of  his  journeymen  cutlers.  Nothing 
could  have  supported  Davie  in  his  humble  voca- 
tion but  the  idea  that  he  was  supporting  his  mas- 
ter in  his  misfortunes.  Each  evening,  after  the 
toils  of  the  day,  would  Davie,  after  having  receiv- 
ed his  little  pittance,  lay  it  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  steal  to  the  prison,  where  he  would  be 
found  seated  upon  the  cold  stone  steps,  waiting 
anxiously  the  hour  when  the  door  should  be  open- 
ed, that  he  might  approach  his  master  with  his 
little  purchases.  To  see  this  noble-minded  youth 
withering,  nay  perishing,  in  the  vile  atmosphere 
of  a  jail,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Davie  mingled 
groans  and  tears  with  his  kind  inquiries  after  the 
health  of  his  master  at  each  successive  meeting ; 
with  Lewis  it  was  his  hour  of  trial,  and  he  was 
determined  to  bear  it  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
'  tion  ;  and  was  still  in  hopes  that  the  King  would 
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again  make  some  inquiries  after  his  unfinished 
portrait. 

As  Davie,  at  this  period,  was  one  day  pro- 
ceeding to  his  labour,  he  observed  the  town-crier 
making  a  proclamation,  that  on  that  afternoon  a 
fencing-master  would  display,  on  a  public  stage, 
his  method  of  attack  and  defence,  and  all  lovers 
of  that  noble  art  were  invited  to  come  and  witness 
the  science  which  was  to  be  displayed  ;  and  that 
he  would  with  broad  sword  or  rapier,  for  five  gold 
nobles,  try  an  exchange  of  hits  with  any  native  of 
this  realm.  Davie  felt  himself  not  a  little  inter- 
ested, and  at  the  hour  appointed  he  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  merely  with  the  intention  of  being  a 
spectator  at  this  trial  of  skill.  Davie  was  aware, 
at  such  a  scene  as  this,  that  both  courtier  and 
plebeian  would  be  present ;  he  therefore  thought, 
that  his  humble  grinding  attire  which  he  wore  at 
his  labour  would  best  suit  the  occasion,  for  fear  of 
again  coming  in  contact  with  the  Laird  of  Bro- 
die^s  butler. 

The  hour  at  last  arrived,  and  Lieutenant  Lu- 
gar  made  his  appearance.  After  haranguing  the 
mob  which  surrounded  the  stage  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  again  repeating  the  challenge,  no 
one  appeared  to  contend  for  the  five  gold  nobles. 
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At  this  period,  John  of  Middleburgh  vaulted  on 
the  stage ;  Lugar  then  informed  them,  this  gen- 
tleman was  a  Knight  of  Malta,  a  friend  of  his 
own,  and  that  they  would  make  play,  to  give  time 
for  some  gallant  to  come  forward  willing  to  con- 
tend for  the  prize.  Lugar  and  John  of  Middle- 
burgh  now  set  to  with  rapiers,  displaying  some 
little  activity,  after  the  manner  of  these  Bear 
Garden  heroes,  giving  and  taking  of  few  hits ; 
and  they  received  abundance  of  applause.  After 
which,  Lugar  again  harangued  them,  ordering 
the  town-crier  to  make  proclamation  again,  say- 
ing— "  That  the  prize  purse  was  the  gift  of  that 
noble  gallant  who  had  just  left  the  stage ;  there- 
fore, it  was  only  risking  a  little  blood,  or  per- 
haps a  limb,  for  five  gold  nobles ;  and  hoped,  for 
the  honour  of  the  gay  gallants  of  this  city,  that 
some  one  would  come  forward  to  contend  for  the 
palm  of  victory.1'  No  one  appearing  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  fencing-master,  he  now  made  a  few 
flourishes  and  hits  at  a  post  which  rose  from  one 
angle  of  the  stage,  on  which  hung  the  purse 
which  contained  the  gold.  He  was  about  to  take 
it  down,  when  a  voice  from  among  the  crowd 
shouted — 

"  Hooly,  my  friend,  you  and  I  maun  hae  twa 
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words  anent  that  first.  You  see,  lathies,  I  wad  be 
laith  to  reap  your  hearst  field,  sae  dinna  blame 
me ;  for  if  there's  ony  o1  ye  wad  like  to  try  your 
hand,  I'll  surely  make  way  for  you." 

"  Well  said,  Aberdeen  !"  shouted  the  mob, 
who  had  now  found  a  hero  to  contend  with  the 
fencing-master  in  our  old  acquaintance  Davie 
Garrie.  When  Davie  was  lifted  upon  the  stage, 
the  whole  mob  burst  into  loud  laughter  at  poor 
Davie's  squalid  figure,  for  poverty  and  hard  la- 
bour had  made  its  impression  upon  his  form. 

"  Some  o'  you,  lathies,  maun  len'  me  a  Ferrara, 
tor  mere  chance  brought  me  here.  I  could  never 
dreamt  o'  getting  in  my  hand,  whan  sae  monie 
brave  gallants  war  at  hand." 

"  Bravely  spoke,"  shouted  the  crowd,  when  a 
dozen  of  swords  were  handed  up  for  Davie  to 
make  choice,  when,  after  trying  one  or  two,  and 
shaking  the  blade,  he  returned  the  others  to  the 
owners.  Davie  now  threw  himself  into  an  atti- 
tude, saying,  "  Come  away,  an'  let  us  see  wha 
the  gold  belongs  to."  The  fencing-master  by  this 
time  began  to  discover  his  old  friend,  who  had 
disarmed  him  in  the  shop  of  Earwind ;  he,  there- 
fore, began  to  demur  about  the  degree  of  genteel- 
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ity  of  Davie's  family  ;  but  this  was  overruled  by 
the  mob,  as  the  challenge  was  a  general  one. 

"  An1  wha  kens,"  was  exclaimed  by  the  mob, 
"  but  the  sword-slipper  may  be  as  guid  a  man  as 
the  sword-wearer." 

Lugar,  therefore,  had  no  method  of  retreat  left 
with  any  degree  of  honour.  The  combatants 
therefore  set  to,  the  fencing-master  discovering 
no  little  caution  in  all  his  movements.  Davie 
Garrie  was  a  much  more  expert  swordsman;  and 
there  is  one  movement  in  the  broad-sword  exer- 
cise gives  it  a  superiority  over  all  others,  which 
is  the  movement  of  the  advanced  leg,  which  had 
been  neglected  in  Lugar's  Backsword  and  Bear 
Garden  education.  Had  Davie  been  inclined,  he 
could  have  made  minced  meat  of  the  fencing- 
master.  He,  however,  had  only  applied  the 
broadside  of  his  blade,  which  brought  the  ap- 
plause of  the  crowd  with  loud  shouts,  which  so 
provoked  the  master  of  defence,  that  in  his  rage 
he  became  furious.  Davie  now  thought  he  had 
humbled  this  vain  boaster  enough ;  and  again 
applying  his  old  favourite  trick,  he  made  Lugar's 
sword  twirl  into  the  air,  as  if  it  had  been  shot  out 
of  an  air-bolt. 
"  Bravely  done  .'"shouted  the  mob.  "Well  done, 
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Aberdeen !"  shouted  another ;  "  he  maun  put  on 
his  gloves  when  he  claws  wi1  the  cat;"  with  a  thou- 
sand other  attempts  at  plebeian  wit,  while  Davie 
took  his  five  nobles  from  the  post ;  and  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  that  he  could  shake  off  his 
numerous  new  made  friends,  which  his  success 
and  cool  bravery  had  created  him.  After  he  had 
got  clear  of  the  mob,  he  slipped  away  to  the  door 
of  the  prison.  When  he  was  introduced,  he  pla- 
ced the  purse  and  the  nobles  into  the  hands  of 
his  master ;  at  the  same  time  informing  him  of 
the  affray.  Lewis  was  aware,  to  refuse  the  no- 
bles would  have  been  cruel,  and  crushed  the 
proud  heart  of  Davie,  while  it  was  yet  bounding 
with  his  recent  success ;  nor  could  Lewis  but  par- 
take of  the  pleasure  which  sparkled  in  the  eye  of 
Davie,  when  he  saw  his  master  accept  the  purse 
without  any  demur. 

The  jailor  allowed  Davie  to  order  supper  from 
a  neighbouring  hostel,  and  a  pint  of  generous 
wine.  Lewis  for  the  first  time  became  a  little 
communicative  with  the  jailor,  who,  inquiring  if 
he  had  not  a  prisoner  of  the  name  of  Fleeming  ? 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  said  the  jailor, — "  a  gener- 
ous creature  if  he  had  it." 
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"  Could  you  allow  him  to  spend  the  evening 
in  this  apartment  ?"  said  Lewis. 

"  Why,"  answered  the  jailor,  "  there  will  be 
none  of  the  magistrates  here  to-night,  and  he  will 
be  as  secure  with  you  as  where  he  is,  and  that  he 
might  be  a  partaker  of  your  cheer,  I'll  bring  him 
down." 

The  jailor  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with 
Fleeming ;  his  matted  beard  and  squalid  looks 
had  so  altered  his  appearance,  that  he  had  to  take 
a  second  and  a  third  look,  ere  he  could  be  satis- 
fied that  he  was  the  captain  of  the  Dunrobin,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  life,  however  unfortunate  it 
had  been. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Fleeming,  thrusting  out  his 
hand,  "  What  has  brought  thee  into  bilboes,  my 
stormy  petrel?"' 

"  Thy  friendship,"  answered  Lewis  with  a 
smile.  "  I  am  an  unfortunate  dog,  no  doubt." 

"  But  I  cannot  see  how  my  friendship  should 
have  thrown  you  on  shore  here  ?" 

"  A  bond  for  twenty  nobles,"  answered  Lewis, 
"  which  I  owe  your  friend  Willie  Pringle." 

"What!"  said  Fleeming,  "  how  many  nobles 
had  you  of  him  altogether  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  than  this  bond,"  replied  Lewis. 
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"  Accursed  villain,"  exclaimed  Fleeming  ; 
"  that  twenty  nobles  was  what  I  put  into  his 
hands  for  thy  sole  use,  but  we  shall  surely  reckon 
yet,  and  these  twenty  nobles  have  nobled  you 
of  your  liberty,  poor  youth  ;  but  what  better 
am  I  ?"  said  Fleeming  with  increased  emphasis. 
"  He  lured  me  into  this  lawless  profession ;  he  led 
me  to  believe  that  he  had  licence,  although, 
under  the  rose,  to  make  reprisals  upon  those  na- 
tions which  have  been  pirating  upon  the  trade 
of  Scotland.  I  hold  such  instruments,  which  I 
am  now  convinced  from  what  has  taken  place,  they 
must  be  fabricated  by  this  old  villain;  I  have  them 
concealed  about  me,  I  hope  they  will  be  the  best 
lawyer  I  can  produce  when  I  am  brought  to  ac- 
count for  my  conduct  upon  the  high  seas." — "  I 
trust  it  will  be  so,"  answered  Lewis,  who  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  Fleem- 
ing. 

After  enjoying  themselves  with  their  extra  fare 
until  midnight,  they  wrapped  themselves  in 
their  cloaks  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which 
lasted  till  an  early  hour,  when  they  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  King's  heralds  sounding  their 
trumpets,  and  the  clattering  of  horses1  feet  as  they 
passed  up  the  Canongate.  When  the  prison  was 
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opened,  the  jailor  informed  them,  that  the  King 
was  gone  to  Linlithgow  Palace,  to  give  instruc- 
tions for  the  removal  of  some  valuable  property, 
and  that  he  was  expected  to  return  by  noon,  as 
he  intended  to  hold  a  Levee,  when  an  ambassador 
from  the  States  was  to  be  introduced  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

There  is  a  hand  we  see  not, 
And  step,  which  silently  pursue  our  acts, 
That  when  the  harvest  of  our  deeds  are  ripe, 
Will  deal  us  out  the  wages  of  our  labour, 
In  mercy!  or  in  vengeance ! 

Retribution. 

WHEN  Lugar  and  John  of  Middleburgh  had 
escaped  from  the  mob,  after  tlie  defeat  of  Lugar, 
they  retired  to  the  hostelry,  to  dissipate  their 
wounded  feelings  over  the  cup  of  inebriation,  and 
to  concoct  in  what  manner  they  might  glut  their 
revenge  upon  Lewis,  and  to  wind  up  their  busi- 
ness in  this  city,  as  it  was  now  no  longer  a  field 
where  Lugar  could  expect,  after  his  public  de- 
feat, to  reap  either  profit  or  honour ;  and  his  con- 
federate had  likewise  his  fears,  that  Lewis  would 
find  means  to  expose  his  character  ;  therefore,  to 
get  the  poinded  effects  of  Lewis  turned  into 
money,  and  to  rob  the  miser,  was  the  conclusion 
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which  these  two  villains  arrived  at ;  all  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  accomplished  by  noon  next 
day,  as  there  was  a  vessel  to  leave  the  port  of 
Leith  for  France,  which  was  their  intention  to 
depart  with.  A  message  was,  therefore,  sent  to 
the  notary,  as  to  the  means  of  turning  the  effects 
into  money.  This  difficulty  was  soon  removed, 
by  Gilbert  Nabhim  saying,  "  to-morrow  is  a  mar- 
ket-day, we  shall  order  the  effects  to  be  carried  to 
the  Cross,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, — so 
that  all  your  matters  shall  be  arranged,  and  your 
cash  be  in  your  possession  to-morrow  by  noon." 

Shortly  after,  the  notary  retired,  when  these 
two  villains  sallied  forth  upon  their  diabolic  mis- 
sion. They  were  aware,  from  the  retired  habits 
of  the  miser,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  one  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  crime,  even  if  they 
should  put  him  out  of  the  way,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, for  a  day  or  two.  John  of  Middleburgh 
ascended  the  stairs,  leaving  Lugar  below,  who 
was  to  follow  shortly  after.  The  gambler  rapped 
at  the  door,  which  was  opened  after  Pringle  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  stranger  from  Middle- 
,burgh,  with  whom  he  had  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perties, and  letters  of  recommendation,  which  may 
account  for  the  miser's  admitting  him  into  his 
privacy  at  that  time  of  night. 

VOL.    IT.  I 
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"  Thou  art  kind,  indeed,"  said  the  miser,  "  to 
visit  a  poor  old  lonely  man  like  me ;  but  come 
hither,  and  I  will  let  thee  see  what  I  have  been 
doing  to-day." 

Then  said  Willie  Pringle,  "  There's  a  bargain 
for  you," — taking  out  an  old  worn  habit  of  a 
Capuchin  Friar  from  a  small  closet, — "  dost 
thou  see  that  ?" — holding  up  the  garment  before 
Middleburgh, — "  there  was  a  silver  cup  which  I 
purchased,  and  I  got  these  precious  habiliments 
into  the  bargain,  in  which  I  hope  to  die,  and  be 
buried.  I  bought  them  of  one,  an  heretic,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  these  blessed  relics ; 
but  he  had  sheltered  an  old  uncle  during  the  per- 
secution, and  at  his  death  he  became  the  heir." 

"  Ha,  ha,  I  love  to  over-reach  these  heretics," 
said  the  old  miser,  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction, — 
"  'tis  marrow  to  my  old  bones."  At  this  moment 
a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door ;  when  Middle- 
burgh  was  going  towards  it,  the  miser  seized  the 
skirts  of  his  cloak,  at  the  same  time  saying, — 
"  Tarry,  sweet  sir,  until  I  catechise,  for  we  know 
not  who  approacheth,  for  I  am  a  poor  lone  old 
man."  The  gambler  pressed  him  from  him, 
throwing  the  door  open,  when  Lugar  entered; 
and  immediately  securing  the  door,  "  Now,  Mas- 
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ter  Pringle,"  said  the  gambler,  "  thou  must  give 
me  the  twenty  nobles,  for  this  villainous  bond 
which  I  received  from  thee,  which  I  can  make  no 
use  of." 

"  Thou  boldest  no  bond  of  mine,"  answered 
Willie  Pringle,  showing  three  or  four  rusty  fangs 
which  remained  in  his  head,  and  clenching  his 
hands  in  agony,  at  the  same  time  casting  his  eye 
upon  his  money-boxes. 

"  What/1  replied  the  gambler,  "  dare  you  re- 
fuse to  give  me  money  for  the  bond  ?" 

"  Its  a  legal  tender !  its  a  legal  tender !"  ex- 
claimed Willie  Pringle,  "  you  hold  no  scrip  from 
me  that  I  would  guarantee  it;  but  press  your 
bond  hohe  in  the  proper  quarter,  doubtless  it  will 
be  paid." 

The  gambler  lifted  the  Capuchin  garment 
which  Willie  Pringle  had  dropped  upon  the  floor, 
and  throwing  it  over  the  head  of  the  old  wretch, 
at  the  same  time  closing  with  him,  the  second 
villain  at  this  moment  struck  him  with  a  dagger 
in  the  back,  when  he  fell,  murmuring  something 
about  God,  gold,  bonds ;  but  which  was  unintel- 
ligible, owing  to  his  head  being  muffled  up  in  the 
friar^s  garment,  to  prevent  him  from  alarming  the 
neighbourhood. 
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The  murderers  having  plundered  the  apart- 
ment of  every  thing  of  value  that  was  portable, 
which  they  conveyed  on  board  the  ship,  and  re- 
turned again  to  the  hostelry,  where  they  remain- 
ed during  the  night,  impatiently  waiting  the  af- 
ternoon tide,  when  they  expected  to  be  removed 
from  this  place,  now  so  pregnant  with  danger. 
The  hour  was  now  approaching  when  the  sale  of 
Lewis1  effects  was  to  take  place.    Expecting  to 
find  ease  of  mind  from  each  new   scene,  they 
left  the  hostelry,  heated  with  wine.     When  they 
arrived  at  the  market-cross,  they  found  the  mes- 
senger and  the  poinded  effects  of  Lewis,  which 
had  been  thrown  under  the  gallows,  which  was  a 
fixture  in  those  days.      The  sale  having  com- 
menced, the  articles,  with  the  exception  of  King 
Jameses  picture,  were   soon   turned  into    cash. 
There  was  a  car  standing  by  the  gallows,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  appraiser  when  selling  the 
effects,  which  John  of  Middleburgh   leapt   in- 
to, and  was  followed  by  Lugar.     A  hook  pro- 
jected from  a  beam  of  the  gallows,  on  which  John 
of  Middleburgh   suspended   his   Majesty  King 
James's  picture,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  to  more 
advantage  by  the  crowd.     He  now  took  upon 
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himself  the  duty  of  vendue-master,  and  proceed- 
ed with  the  sale  of  the  picture. 

"  A  noble  for  this  picture,"  exclaimed  the 
gambler, — "  will  no  one  offer  more  ?  a  noble  for 
a  king."  A  groat  was  bid  by  one  of  the  crowd. 
"  A  noble  and  a  groat,1'  continued  the  salesman. 
"  Come,  come,  denizens  of  Edinburgh,  is  that  all 
you  will  offer  for  a  king — a  learned  king  ?  Come, 
come,  gentlemen,  your  king  is  surely  worth  a 
great  deal  more.  The  artist  was  to  have  got 
thirty  nobles  for  it."  A  crown  was  again  bid  from 
another  of  the  crowd.  "  A  noble,  a  crown,  and 
a  groat,  is  all  that  is  bid  for  your  king,"  continu- 
ed the  villain ; — ".  a  noble's  worth  of  learning,  a 
crown's  worth  of  cunning,  and  a  groat's  worth  of 
sense  !  O  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  de- 
serving of  such  a  king ;  remember  you  are  about 
to  lose  the  original ; — will  no  one  bid  more  for 
majesty — but  a  noble,  a  crown,  and  a  groat  ?" 

At  this  time  came  the  sound  of  the  heralds' 
trumpets  on  the  blast;  make  way, — largess  was 
in  every  mouth;  and  in  a  few  minutes  King 
James,  mounted  on  a  spirited  Spanish  jennet, 
surrounded  with  his  nobles,  came  dashing  through 
the  street,  at  a  brisk  pace.  When  they  arrived 
opposite  the  Cross,  his  Majesty  pulled  up,  to  dis- 
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cover  the  cause  of  this  novel  scene,  which  had 
collected  a  considerable  crowd; — when  Middle- 
burgh,  in  the  madness  of  his  dissipation,  swung 
round  the  picture,  so  that,  his  Majesty  and  his 
retinue  might  have  a  better  view  of  it.  He  now 
thought  that  he  had  got  the  portrait  in  the  pro- 
per market ;  and  that,  if  the  King  did  not  bid  for 
it,  some  of  the  courtiers  might  bid,  and,  by  so 
doing,  would  be  paying  their  court  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

"  A  noble,  a  crown,  and  a  groat,"  shouted 
John  of  Middleburgh,  "  for  the  picture  of  his 
sacred  Majesty.11 

"  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ?"  exclaimed  King 
James  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  his  eyes  glanc- 
ing with  unsubdued  rage, — "  How,  now  ?  heart's- 
blood  and  wounds !  our  own  picture  hung  up- 
on the  gallows,  on  a  public  market-day.  What 
damnable  insult  and  treason  is  this  ?  Has  that 
rascally  trencher- scraper  son  of  a  bawd  done 
this  for  our  delay  ?  Curses  on  his  heart-strings  ! 
Has  this  German  dauber  dared  to  insult  our 
sacred  person  ?  Blood  of  my  fathers,  I'll  hang 
him  as  high  as  ever  Haman  was  hanged! 
What  would  our  loving  cousin  in  the  south  say, 
if  she  heard  of  this  ?  Have  we  no  servants  who 
hold  our  dignity  at  a  higher  price,  than  calmly 
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to  see  the  image  of  royalty  insulted  thus  ?  Was 
king  ever  served  as  James  Stuart  is  served." 

The  mob  began  to  melt  away  before  the  pre- 
sence of  angry  majesty, — when  the  gambler  once 
more  shouted, — "  A  noble,  a  crown,  and  a  groat, 
is  all  that  is  offered  for  the  picture  of  his  sacred 
Majesty." 

"  The  devil  damn  the  knave,"  exclaimed  King 
James,  "  are  we  come  to  this  in  our  own  capital, 
to  be  prized  at  a  groat  ?  Seize  the  villains  !  seize  ! 
Secure  them  till  our  will  is  known.  If  there  are 
a  brace  of  halters,  they  shall  grace  the  necks  of 
these  cut-purse  knaves ;  and  we  shall  find  the 
painter  to  complete  the  triumvirate.  Does  the 
dauber  think  to  insult  our  sacred  person  with 
impunity  ?  and  why  ?  because  I  studied  mine  own 
conveniency,  not  his." 

A  part  of  the  guard  surrounded  the  gambler 
and  fencing-master,  while  the  King,  pressing  the 
rowels  of  his  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  his  spirit- 
ed jennet,  dashed  down  the  Canongate  at  full 
speed,  muttering  vengeance,  followed  by  his 
courtiers,  and  part  of  his  guard ;  while  those  who 
remained  conveyed  Middleburgh  and  Lugar  to 
'  prison,  where  they  were  secured  until  the  King's 
will  was  known. 
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When  James  arrived  at  Holyrood,  he  threw 
himself  from  the  back  of  his  horse,  and  paced  with 
hurried  steps  into  his  private  apartment,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming  to  one  of  his  courtiers  in 
waiting,  "  Let  our  Council  be  summoned,  until 
we  do  ourselves  an  act  of  justice  ?" 

He  now  hurried  into  his  dressing  apartment, 
where  Earwind  was  in  waiting,  to  trim  his  Ma- 
jesty. "  What  is  become  of  that  German  slave, 
that  rascally  pander,  who  lodged  in  thy  house, 
whom  I  employed  to  paint  my  likeness  ?"  ques- 
tioned King  James  angrily. 

"  Your  most  sacred  and  most  honoured  Ma- 
jesty must  know,"  said  the  barber  with  an  obse- 
quious bow  ? 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  King,  "  his  most  dishon- 
oured Majesty,  does  not  know." 

"  The  poor  painter,"  continued  the  barber, 
dipping  still  nearer  the  ground,  "  is  in  prison  !" 

"  Right," replied  his  Majesty, — "  Gad's  blood! 
but  this  pleases  me  well,  we  shall  have  a  trim 
reckoning  anon !" 

"  And  'tis  at  the  instance  of  Willie  Pringle," 
continued  Earwind,  "  and  all  that  he  hath  has 
been  detained,  leaving  me  no  hypothec,  not  even 
excepting  your  most  sacred  Majesty's  picture  ?" 
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"  Gad's  blood !  here's  a  new  version  of  the  tale,1' 
replied  King  James. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  sleek  obsequious  trimmer 
of  beards,  "  for  twenty  nobles  which  he  held  of 
Willie  Pringle  on  a  bond,  being  disappointed  in 
not  getting  your  most  sacred  Majesty's  picture 
finished ;  he  has,  therefore,  been  thrown  into  jail, 
and  the  poinded  effects  sold  this  day  at  the  mar- 
ket-cross." 

"  What !"  answered  King  James  "  was  there 
no  one  to  remind  me  of  my  duty  to  this  poor 
stranger  ?  I  have  servants  who  see  but  their  own 
wants.  Heart's  blood,  but  I  am  sick  at  this  tale — 
was  ever  a  man  served  with  such  a  race  of  undip- 
ped knaves.  Gad's  blood !  but  I  am  sweating 
with  anger  !  I  am  importuned,"  continued  the 
King,  "  each  hour  of  my  life,  for  grants,  gifts, 
for  these  eye-serving  knaves,  my  mind  harassed 
with  a  thousand  things  which  my  duty  spurreth 
me  to  do.  A  King  of  Scotland  thus  served, 
should  have  a  thousand  heads,  with  hearts  and 
hands  in  proportion  to  do  the  labour  of  the  com- 
monweal. Away  !"  continued  the  King,  to  a  page 
in  waiting.  "  Let  the  authorities  produce,  at  the 
hour  of  council,  the  said  ancient  villain,  the  miser, 
Willie  Pringle,  with  the  German  painter  Free- 
i  2 
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burgh,  who  is  in  the  prison  of  the  Canongate,  at 
his  suit,  for  I  will  have  no  rest  until  I  arrive  at 
the  bottom  of  this  foul  treason.1' 

The  page  made  his  obeisance,  and  retired;  when 
Carr,  one  of  the  King's  favourites,  entering  the 
apartment,  Earwind  having  finished  his  task, 
made  his  exit. 

"  Have  ye  heard,  Carr,  of  this  damnable  trea- 
son which  has  been  committed  upon  our  person  ?" 
"  I  have,  an't  please  your  Majesty,  and  doubt- 
less, you  will  inflict  an  examplary  punishment  for 
such  high  misdemeanour  against  the  state ;  the 
council  are  now  framing  a  petition  that  your  Ma- 
jesty may  award  the  highest  penalty  of  the  law, 
for  such  an  aggravated  crime  against  your  sacred 
person." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  King  James,  "  such 
are  the  servants  of  the  state.  Had  we  not  convict- 
ed the  treason  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  never 
have  heard  any  thing  of  it, — but  have  you  in- 
spected the  bills  of  these  arms  and  compared  them 
with  our  order  for  horse  and  foot  which  have  ar- 
ed  from  Flanders  ?" 

"  I  have,  an't  please  your  Majesty,  and  they 
are  truly  splendid ;  they  were  safely  lodged  this 
day  in  the  castle." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  his  Majesty ;    "  Let 
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Captain  De  Grott,  draw  upon  our  exchequer  for 
his  freight :  And  tell  him,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  him  at  Holyrood  ?" 

"  I  believe  your  Majesty  mentioned  this  last 
night, — he  comes  this  evening,  in  company  of  the 
Count  Palatine,  to  pay  his  obeisance.  Hath  your 
Majesty  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Huntly  from  the  north,  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Let  the  Marquis,  Carr,  let  him  know  I 
greet  him,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  and  his 
lady  at  Holyrood  this  evening." 

When  the  guards  of  his  Majesty  had  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Willie  Pringle,  they  could  find 
no  entrance.  At  last  they  proceeded  to  force  the 
door,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  they  accomplish- 
ed. When  the  guard  entered,  they  were  struck 
with  horror  to  observe  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
clotted  with  blood,  and  the  body  of  the  old  miser 
upon  his  knees  with  his  head  in  one  of  his  strong 
boxes.  The  lid  had  fallen  upon  his  neck,  and  not 
having  strength  to  remove  it,  had  suffocated  him. 
When  the  villains  had  left  the  apartment,  he  still 
breathed,  although  mortally  wounded,  and  had  re- 
covered strength  to  crawl  through  his  own  blood, 
to  get  to  the  tabernacle  of  his  earthly  good,  his  mo- 
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ney-chest.  The  lid  of  the  box,  by  its  fall,  had 
completed  what  the  villains  had  left  unfinished. 
That  he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  was  vi- 
sible in  every  corner  of  the  apartment.  The  hue 
and  cry  was  now  sent  forth,  the  civil  authorities 
were  employed  in  every  direction  to  detect  the 
perpetrators  of  so  horrid  a  deed. 

Thus  Providence  was  arranging  matters  to  the 
consummation  of  her  ways,  and  justice  was  pre- 
paring her  balance,  to  weigh  out  vengeance  or 
mercy  according  to  the  claims  of  the  parties. 

The  prison  door  was  thrown  open  to  Lewis, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  himself  for  an  inter- 
view with  his  Majesty  that  evening.  King  James, 
who  was  possessed  of  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
abilities,  was  determined  to  display  the  depth  of 
his  wisdom,  before  his  courtiers,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, expecting  his  decision  would  approach  near- 
ly the  judgment  of  Solomon. 

When  he  was  informed  of  the  murder  and 
robbery  of  the  miser,  he  burst  into  a  loud  philli- 
pic  against  the  servants  of  the  state. 

"  Gad's  blood!"  exclaimedhis  Majesty,  "a  pan- 
der's commands  would  be  an  edict  of  authority  to 
my  orders ;  but  we  shall  find  others  who  will  look 
better  into  the  police  of  our  city.     My  Lords, 
11 
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My  Lords,  this  will  never  do.  One  spendeth 
his  time  in  the  perilous  achievements  of  his  fal- 
con's flight ;  a  second  dedicates  his  days,  hours, 
and  minutes  to  the  yelping  of  his  buck-hounds  ; 
a  third,  Heart-strings,  writes  sonnets  to  my 
Lady's  Smock ;  your  king  must  be  justice-ad- 
vocate, and  catchpole ;  but  we  lack  them  not 
when  fee-day  comes — such  an  act  of  barefaced 
treason,  a  foul  and  bloody  murder  accompanied 
with  a  robbery,  under  the  very  eve's  of  our  pa- 
lace. And  let  me  tell  you,  Lords  of  Council, 
each  oppression  which  our  lieges  suffer,  sullies 
the  lustre  of  the  gems  which  encircle  our  brows, 
and  stains  your  robes  of  office.  O  'tis  a  very 
state's  undoing  to  allow  rank-weeds  and  sludge 
to  choke  up' its  source;  for  we  are  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  justice,  and  of  mercy,  and  you  who 
are  the  channels  through  which  it  should  flow. 
My  Lords,  your  lack  of  duty  brings  the  censure 
of  posterity  upon  ourselves ;  for  what  are  we  but 
servants  of  the  state,  by  God  appointed. — 

Ha  !  my  good  Count  Palatine,  and  thy  fair 
daughter,  cousin  of  Huntly,  and  thy  fair  dame,'1 
exclaimed  James,  as  he  descended  the  three 
steps  of  his  throne,  "  thou  art  thrice  welcome  in 
Holyrood.  I  pray  thee  be  seated,  and  be  an 
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auditor,  while  I  do  justice  in  the  case  before 
me." 

At  this  period  entered  a  courtier,  who,  having 
approached  his  Majesty,  whispered  something  in 
his  ear. 

"  Ha  !  Gad's  blood,  but  this  is  pat  to  our  pur- 
pose. Ha,  ha,  ha,  I  saw  it  in  the  villain's 
looks ;  and,"  continued  his  Majesty,  "  we  hold 
the  clue  in  our  own  hand  which  will  lead  us  in- 
to the  labyrinth  of  this  day's  crimes.  My  Lords 
and  gentlemen,  the  knaves,  the  villains,  who 
committed  the  treason  upon  our  person,  are  the 
murderers  and  robbers  of  the  old  miser.  Hear 
my  sentence,  record  it,  and  let  it  be  put  into 
execution ;  let  them  be  carried  forth  speedily 
to  the  gallows,  whereon  they  hung  our  pic- 
ture, and  let  their  bodies  there  remain  sus- 
pended until  to-morrow  noon.  I  will  to  supper, 
with  some  appetite,  after  this  act,  pregnant  with 
justice  to  myself  and  state. — 

"  Now,  Huntly,  how  fare  they  in  the  north  ? 
— do  Mar,  Aboyne,  and  Errol,  give  us  their 
countenance  ere  we  depart  to  the  south  ?" 

The  King  had  descended,  taking  the  Mar- 
chioness by  the  hand.  "  This  is  no  levee 
face,  Lady !" 
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"  Your  Majesty  hath,  perhaps,  not  heard  of 
the  overwhelming  loss  of  our  poor  house  ?" 

"  I  have,  my  Lady,11  answered  his  Majesty. 
The  youth  will  yet  appear.  A  Gordon,  and  a 
Ferrara  by  his  side,  will  never  lack  a  friend, 
where  brave  men  are  prized." 

"  It  is  now  nine  months  since  he  was  torn 
from  us ;  nor,  during  that  period,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, "  have  we  come  to  the  knowledge, 
whether  he  lives  or  not.  We  have  left  no 
channel  or  means  untried,  but  in  vain.  He  is 
but  a  youth,  in  a  far  distant  country,  and  who 
knows  but  he  lacketh  even  the  bread  of  exist- 
ence." 

"  True,  true,  my  Lady,"  replied  King  James, 
"  thy  speech  reminds  me  of  my  lack  of  duty  to  a 
poor  stranger.  Go,  Carr,  and  introduce  the  lim- 
ner." 

King  James  retired  to  his  throne,  while  Carr 
returned,  leading  Lewis.  The  King  arose,  ex- 
claiming,— 

"  Come  hither,  youth,"  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  purse  from  his  girdle,  and  holding  it 
towards  Lewis,  "  here's  for  our  neglect." 

Lewis  had  advanced  towards  the  throne,  and 
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when  he  approached  opposite  the  Marchioness 
of  Huntly,  she  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  rushed 
into  his  arms,  exclaiming, — 

"  My  long  lost  boy  !  My  son,  My  son  !" 

The  whole  court  were  struck  with  amazement 
at  this  unlooked  for  event. 

"  Hey,  Gad !  what  junketting  is  this !"  ex- 
claimed James,  "  I  told  thee,  Carr,  there  was 
something  noble  about  this  youth.  I'm  proud, 
my  Lord  of  Huntly,  to  discover  Lewis  Gordon, 
thy  son,  in  our  German  limner  Freeburgh." 

Lewis  arose  from  the  embrace  of  his  mother,  and 
was  about  to  bow  to  his  Majesty,  when  the  love- 
ly form  of  Beatrice  caught  his  eye.  She  moved 
towards  him,  when  Lewis,  forgetting  the  eti- 
quette of  courts  in  the  feelings  of  nature,  the 
lovers  rushed  Into  each  others  arms. 

"  Here's  a  riddle  to  unriddle,"  exclaimed  King 
James,  wiping  the  moisture  from  his  lips. — 
"  Where's  Davie  Lindsay,  for  we  are  highly  dra- 
matic to-night ; — here's  matter  for  a  masque." 

During  this,  Old  Brugel,  the  Count  Palatine, 
and  John  De  Grott  had  been  conferring  together, 
no  doubt,  clearing  up  the  mystery  which  this 
scene  must  have  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
Count.  John  De  Grott  at  this  period  stepped 
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up  to  Lewis,  who  was  standing  betwixt  his  mo- 
ther and  Beatrice,  taking,  from  the  breast  of  his 
velvet  tunic  the  casket,  at  the  same  time  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  Lewis,  who  now  stood  like  one 
bewildered,  doubting  the  scene  before  him  to  be 
but  a  dream.  He  touched  the  spring,  as  if  to 
find  evidence  of  the  reality  of  this  scene,  the  top 
of  the  casket  flew  open,  discovering  the  gems  in 
the  same  order  as  when  he  had  received  them 
at  Huntly  Castle.  Lewis  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  his  mother  instantly,  turning  round  and 
embracing  John  De  Grott. 

"  'Fore  Gad  !"  exclaimed  King  James,  "  you'll 
forget  my  Majesty  altogether.  I  should  like  to 
hear  this  tale  unriddled." 

"  You  shall,  my  Liege !"  answered  Lewis, 
"  but  'tis  a  long  one." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,"  answered  King  James, 
"  the  achievements  of  nine  months  are  not  to  be 
repeated  in  a  few  moments ;  but  I'll  away  to  the 
banquet  room.  Come,  Carr,  let  us  partake  of 
our  dish  of  stew'd  prunes ;  for  I  know  the  pre- 
sence of  Majesty  must  check  those  feelings  of  joy 
which  such  a  meeting  must  have  produced  this 
night.  So  good  night,  Lords,  good  night.  To 
morrow  I  expect  to  see  you  all." 
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The  King  now  withdrew,  and  the  company 
broke  up,  when  Lewis  introduced  Old  Brugel, 
De  Grott,  the  Count  Palatine,  and  his  daughter, 
to  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness,  who  insisted 
that  they  would  make  the  house  of  the  Marchio- 
ness there  own,  while  they  remained  in  the  Court 
of  Holyrood,  and  that  they  should  accompany 
them  home  that  night,  to  which  they  readily  ac- 
quiesced. As  Lewis  and  his  party  of  tried  friends 
were  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the  Marquis,  they 
had  to  pass  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Cross, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  two  murderers  were  sus- 
pended. They  were  elevated  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  surrounding  crowd.  The  torches  of 
the  guard  which  surrounded  the  scene  were  flash- 
ing upon  their  bodies,  while  the  deep-shaded 
back  ground  heightened  the  scene  of  horror. 
Lewis  turned  round,  and  took  a  last  look  at  the 
remains  of  a  wretch  who  had  wrought  him  so 
much  misery. 

The  fortunes  of  Davie  Garrie  rose  and  fell 
with  the  influence  of  his  master's.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  kindness  which  his  generous 
disinterestedness  deserved;  and  what  increased 
the  joy  of  Davie  Garrie  was,  that  the  Marchio- 
ness had  taken  into  her  service,  as  a  principal  at- 
tendant, bonny  Mary  Hay. 
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A  few  days  after  this,  the  union  of  Lewis  Gor- 
don and  the  Count  Palatine's  daughter  took  place, 
King  James  himself  giving  away  the  bride ;  when, 
his  Majesty  having  heard  of  the  generous  conduct 
of  De  Grott,  he  bestowed  upon  him  a  grant  of  land 
in  the  most  northerly  part  of  Scotland,  which  re- 
tains his  name  to  this  day.  Lewis  having  laid  the 
case  of  Fleeming  before  his  Majesty,  who  granted 
a  free  pardon  to  him  and  his  crew,  with  the  gift  to 
the  skipper  of  the  Dunrobin ;  nor  was  his  Ma- 
jesty's mercy  thrown  away  upon  Fleeming,  for  he 
afterwards  became  an  honest  and  industrious 
trader ;  and,  in  his  old  age,  he  settled  at  Largo, 
in  Fife,  leaving  a  numerous  family,  worthy  of  the 
generous  stem  from  which  they  sprung.  Nor  was 
Earwind  forgot  in  the  fortunes  of  our  hero. 
Lewis  and  Beatrice,  in  the  course  of  time,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours  and  titles  of  the  house  of 
Huntly,  and  who  were  ever  the  patrons  of  the 
arts,  the  state's  protector,  and  the  people's  friend. 

Davie  Garrie  and  Mary  Hay  became  the  root 
of  a  family  which  has  produced  many  an  honour- 
able stem  in  the  bright  field  of  fame,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  house  of  Huntly. 


THE  YEOMAN'S  GUERDON. 
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THE  YEOMAN'S  GUERDON. 


They  gang  far  about  who  never  meet. 

Old  Proverb. 


IT  was  a  mild  afternoon,  in  the  latter  end  of 
May ;  the  yellow  primrose  hung  in  clusters  from 
the  face  of  the  abrupt  cliffs,  which  rise  on  each 
side  of  the  little  valley,  through  which  meanders 
the  river  Almond ;  and  here  and  there  an  ancient 
hawthorn,  bursting  into  blossom,  threw  upon  the 
balmy  air  its  fragrant  perfume,  when,  on  one  of 
those  knolls  which  overlooked  the  river,  a  stranger 
stood.  He  was  clad  in  the  guise  of  one  who  pur- 
sued the  noble  science  of  woodcraft ;  his  green 
tunic  nearly  reached  his  knees ;  his  head  was 
covered  with  a  yeoman's  bonnet ;  a  broad  girdle  of 
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buff  encircled  his  middle  ;  he  carried  in  his  hand 
a  pole,  which  lacked  no  inches  of  his  own  stature, 
which  was  about  the  middle  size,  of  perfect 
symmetry,  and  firmly  knit  together.  While  the 
stranger  stood  gazing  upon  the  scene  which  na- 
ture had  spread  before  him,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  a  female,  in  all  its  Doric  simplicity,  mildly  re- 
monstrating : — 

"  Oh,  Malsey,  thou  art  a  thrawart  beast ;  I 
canna  help  you ;  but  I  manna  leave  you  here  to 
drown.11 

The  stranger  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  he  heard  the  voice,  when  he 
discovered  a  female  attempting  to  drag  a  sheep 
from  the  brook,  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to 
the  task.  The  stranger  threw  himself  from  the 
top  of  the  knoll,  and  hurried  along  the  edge  of 
the  river,  arriving  just  in  time  to  save  the  sheep 
from  perishing,  as  the  female  was  no  longer  able 
to  struggle  with  the  helpless  animal. 

"  Monie  thanks  to  you,  kind  Sir,"  said  the 
female,  after  the  stranger  had  dragged  the  sheep 
from  the  stream.  "  Had  awa1  Spunkie,11  cried 
the  maiden  to  her  dog ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  animal  had  collected  her  sheep  together, 
which  she  began  to  drive  before  her. 
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"  How  far  may  it  be  to  Cramond,  my  pretty 
maiden  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  It  winna  be  aboon  a  mile,"  answered  the  fe- 
male, "  and  if  you'll  follow  me,  I'll  put  you  upon 
the  road  ;  but  there  is,"  continued  she,  "  a  near- 
er way  than  by  Braehead ;  gang  o'er  yon  knowe, 
and  keep  the  rigs  and  the  bauks  on  your  left,  an 
you  canna  gang  wrang." 

The  stranger  proceeded  in  the  direction  which 
the  maiden  had  pointed  out  to  him,  but  after  climb- 
ing over  the  eminence,  and  again  descending  in- 
to the  valley,  he  forgot  whether  it  was  the  right 
or  the  left  hand  he  was  to  incline  to.  All  that 
he  now  recollected  was,  that  the  maiden  had  a 
pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  that  she  had  told 
him  he  could  not  go  wrong.  He,  however,  be- 
gan to  retrace  his  steps,  but  whether  it  was  to 
make  himself  more  certain  of  the  right  path,  or 
again  to  get  another  glimpse  of  those  blue  eyes, 
I  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  reader  when 
my  tale  is  concluded.  He,  however,  increased 
his  pace,  and  felt  anxious  to  overtake  the  damsel 
and  her  flock,  which  had  now  proceeded  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  ;  and,  just  as  he  had  arrived 
at  the  knoll  from  where  he  first  discovered  her, 
he  saw  her  turning  her  flock  into  a  narrow  path, 
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which  led  out  of  the  valley.  Thither  he  bent  his 
steps,  and  shortly  he  found  himself  in  the  centre 
of  an  encampment  of  gipsies,  which  consisted  of 
six  or  seven  huts.  As  he  drew  near  an  elderly 
man,  with  a  horn  tipp'd  with  brass,  which  hung 
at  his  girdle,  and  two  others,  of  a  more  youthful 
appearance,  threw  themselves  upon  the  path 
along  which  the  stranger  was  proceeding. 

"  Good  evening,  gossips,"  said  he  with  the 
green  tunic  ;  "  did  you  observe  a  maiden  with  a 
flock  of  sheep  passing  this  way  ?" 

"  Why,  what  of  that  ?"  replied  one  of  the 
young  vagrants,  with  a  sulky  air,  that  bespoke  a 
brawl. 

"  Because  I  wish  to  be  informed,'1  replied  the 
stranger,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  sensible  of 
his  own  superiority. 

"  Do  you  know  the  cockerel,  Nathan,"  said  the 
first  speaker  to  the  old  knave ;  "  have  you  ever 
seen  him  before,  Caleb  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  last  named  youth,  "  he 
is  Jock  Giggat  the  butcher,  so  it  will  be  Braehead's 
mutton,  not  his  daughter,  that  he  is  looking 
after.1' 

u  No,11  replied  Dan,  "  thou  art  wrong  there, 
Caleb,  for  he  is  Tarn  of  the  White  Hart,  in  the 
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Grassmarket,  he  who  sold  Black  Geordie  the 
sour  Rhenish  which  gave  him  the  bats,  at  the 
same  time  cut  him  in  his  measure,  which  Nathan, 
our  leech  here,  says  only  saved  his  life  ;  he  is  a 
rogue,  a  thorough  bred  rogue,  as  ever  tapped  a 
stale  butt." 

"  Wrong  again,"  replied  the  stranger,  at  the 
same  time  leaning  his  body  in  a  careless  manner 
upon  his  staff,  as  if  he  wished  to  encourage  the 
humour  of  the  knaves ;  "  come,  my  masters, 
try  your  hands  once  more,"  said  he. 

"  I  have  it  now,"  replied  Dan ;  "  he  is  the 
doomster  of  Edinburgh's  journeyman ;  he  stands 
high  in  his  profession  on  a  market-day.'* 

Here  the  fellow  clapped  his  hand  upon  his 
thigh,  in  token  that  his  assertion  was  beyond  cri- 
ticism. 

"  If  I  am  so,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  there  is 
little  merit  in  thy  discovery,  as  I  must  have 
shaken  hands  with  most  of  thy  father's  family,  and 
even  thou  thyself  appearest  to  be  somewhat  chafed 
about  the  collar ;  but  to  it  again,  and  if  thy 
shaft  comes  not  nearer  tne  clout,  thou  deservest 
to  swing  as  high  as  yonder  raven,  for  thy  gross 
ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  thy  profession. 
Thou  a  soothsaying  Egyptian,  who  cannot  cozen 
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a  plain  woodman,  like  me,  with  good  set  phrases, 
and  put  me  in  the  way  of  prosperity,  although 
there  was  no  sunshine  in  my  cup." 

"  Now  wilt  thou  not  answer  him,  Nathan," 
said  Dan,  "  for  he  looks  east,  and  would  make 
one  who  has  not  been  handled  believe  that  he 
carries  the  plummet  at  his  girdle  that  could  fa- 
thom the  Red  Sea,  and  old  Nilus  to  boot." 

"  No,"  replied  the  stranger,  brandishing  his 
quarter  staff,  "  I  require  no  other  plummet  than 
this,  when  I  measure  wit  with  a  knavish  Egyp- 
tian." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  pack-horse  ?"  re- 
plied Dan. 

"  Pack-horse,"  retorted  the  stranger,  somewhat 
nettled. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nathan,  "  for  thy  load  of  folly 
would  smother  any  man's  ass  but  thine  own." 

"  Good  and  comprehensible  wit  indeed,"  re- 
plied the  stranger. 

At  this  time  there  came  ambling  along  the 
path  another  of  the  gang,  mounted  on  an  un- 
saddled ass,  loudly  caroling  a  stave  of  some  an- 
cient ditty,  and,  with  a  thorn  stick  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  ever  and  anon  dealt  lusty  blows 
on  the  ribs  of  his  road  companion. 
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"  Son  of  Balaam,"  said  the  stranger,  "  art 
thou  noways  afraid  of  a  protest  in  sound  Hebrew 
against  those  heathenish  blows  thou  art  so  lavish 
of?" 

"  Son  of  a  bawd,  art  thou  noways  alarmed  for 
thy  impertinent  carcase,"  replied  the  mounted 
gipsy ;  "  why  what  is  it  Nathan  that  has  kept 
you  in  gossip  so  long?  I  stood  waiting  conclusions, 
for  I  like  not  your  interrogatories.  Is  he  no  catch- 
pole,  with  a  suit  of  durance  in  his  pocket  ?" 

"  By  the  pearl  of  Cleopatra  thou  hast  hit  the 
clout  now,"  said  Dan. 

"  Flea  him  knave,"  replied  Caleb ;  "  whose 
score  of  sheep  lacks  one  now." 

"  If  you  do,  you  will  find  ermine  on  his  pelt," 
replied  Dan,  pointing  to  the  stranger's  girdle, 
where  hung  a  purse,  "  which  he  shall  deliver, 
else  I  shall  close  this  argument  with  nine  inches 
of  iron."  So  saying,  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  dagger. 

"  Stand  back,  heathen  dogs,"  replied  the 
stranger,  brandishing  his  staff  round  his  head, 
"  else  I  will  make  stock-fish  of  you." 

The  four  vagrants  looked  at  one  another,  as  if 
doubting  the  evidence  which  was  before  them, 
that  one  man  should  dare*  to  challenge  four. 
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After  a  brief  pause,  the  one  with  the  thorn-stick 
began  to  flourish  it  over  his  head  ;  the  stranger 
then  threw  his  staff  into  the  air,  catching  it  by 
the  centre  with  his  left  hand,  and  again  quarter- 
ing it  with  his  right,  and,  in  a  moment,  it  sound- 
ed one,  two,  three,  on  the  head  of  the  insolent 
knave,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The 
other  three  now  put  forth  their  hands  to  raise 
their  fallen  companion,  while  the  stranger  pur- 
sued his  way  as  deliberately  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  He,  however,  had  not  proceed- 
ed above  a  couple  of  furlongs,  when  he  observed 
another  band  of  five  belonging  to  the  same  gang 
approaching  from  the  village  of  Cramond. 
Meanwhile  the  discomfited  party  were  communi- 
cating with  the  five,  through  the  medium  of  the 
horn  attached  to  Nathan's  girdle. 

The  stranger  stood  as  if  undecided  what  course 
to  pursue,  when  a  large  spreading  oak  caught  his 
eye,  and  thither  he  directed  his  steps,  placing  his 
back  to  its  gnarled  trunk,  calmly  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemies.  He  now  discovered,  at  a 
small  distance,  a  farm-house,  the  door  of  which 
was  opened,  from  whence  was  heard  to  issue  the 
sound  of  the  threshing  flail.  The  party  which 
had  already  been  defeated  were  the  first  that  ap- 
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proached  the  stranger,  and  attacked  him  in  mass, 
when  he  quickly  dealt  round  his  favours  with  a 
steady  and  unsparing  hand,  and  once  more  sent 
the  knight  of  the  crabtree  to  embrace  his  mother 
earth.  He  dislocated  three  of  Caleb's  nimble 
purse  drawing  fingers,  and  displaced  four  of 
Dan's  enormous  grinders,  with  three  successive 
twirls  of  his  quarter  staff. 

By  this  time  the  five  auxiliaries  had  approach- 
ed vthe  scene  of  action,  and  without  making  any 
inquiries  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  assaulted  the 
stranger  on  all  sides.  They  were  now  more  than 
match  for  him,  although  he  managed  for  a  time 
to  keep  them  at  arm's  length.  The  noise  of  the 
fray  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  farmer, 
then  busily  employed  in  his  barn,  he  speedily 
ran  to  the  stranger's  aid,  and  just  reached  the 
spot  at  the  very  crisis  when  he  was  sinking  under 
the  repeated  blows  of  the  vagrants.  The  farmer, 
seeing  so  unequal  a  combat,  lent  his  assistance  to 
the  stranger,  exercising  his  flail  in  good  earnest ; 
and  those  who  know  the  power  of  a  Mid-Lothian 
yeoman's  arm,  when  armed  with  so  an  effective  a 
weapon  as  a  thrashing-flail,  will  not  wonder  that 
the  field  of  action  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
stranger  and  the  husbandman,  who  conveyed  him 
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into  his  cottage,  brought  a  basin  of  water  from 
the  neighbouring  stream,  and  held  it  while  the 
stranger  cleaned  his  face  and  hands,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  fray,  and  placing  before  him  such  re- 
freshment as  his  cottage  afforded,  the  stranger 
having  regaled  himself,  prepared  to  depart,  at 
the  same  time  proffering  his  purse  to  the  yeo- 
man. 

"  Na,  na,  friend,"  replied  the  latter,  "  keep 
your  siller  ;  was  it  no  that  you  were  fighting  for  ? 
an'  wad  you  gi'e  it  awa  like  a  fool  ? — they  gang  far 
about  that  never  meet ;  an  wha  kens  but  you  may 
help  me  some  day  when  my  task  is  before  me." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  give  me 
your  hand  and  promise  that  you  will  call  upon 
me  in  ten  days  at  my  abode  in  Edinburgh  ;  but 
your  name  and  designation,  friend.  I  had  al- 
most forgot  to  ascertain  that  point." 

"  My  name  is  naething  mair  nor  less  than 
Willie  Howison,  a  loving  vassal  and  tenant  of 
bonnie  King  Jamie's,  God  guard  him." 

"  Wi  a'  my  heart,  say  I." 

"  Amen,"  interrupted  the  stranger. 

"  But  whare  will  I  find  you,  Sir,  an1  wha  am  I 
to  spier  for  when  I  come  to  Edinburgh  ?  I  would 
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Jike  unca  weel  to  see  the  Cassil,  an'  get  a  sight  o1 
the  King." 

"  Perhaps,  perhaps,  I  could,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, smiling.  "  You  may  wait  upon  me  at  the 
Castle  ;  exhibit  this  token  to  the  yeoman  of  the 
guard,  who  will  speedily  find  me  for  you."" 
Drawing  a  ring  from  his  finger,  he  presented  it 
to  the  farmer  in  a  most  courteous  manner. 

The  stranger  then  took  his  departure,  leaving 
the  farmer  in  a  perplexity  as  to  the  rank  of  his 
visitor,  the  tone  of  whose  reply  had  somewhat  ex- 
cited curiosity. 

A  few  mornings  after  Braehead's  rencontre 
with  the  gipsies,  his  daughter  entered  the  house, 
exclaiming : — 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  aye  thought  that  muckle  guid 
could  no1  come  o'  your  laying  so  heavy  hands  up- 
on the  tinkers." 

"  What  is  the  matter  wi'  you  this  morning  ?" 
said  Braehead ;  "  but  what  Christian  could  hae 
calmly  seen  sae  unequal  a  fray  without  lending 
his  assistance  ?" 

"  Aweel,  weel,  father,  three  of  your  best  wea- 
thers has  been  stolen  since  yestreen  frae  the 
bughts." 

"  Knaves,"  exclaimed  Willie  Howison,  at  the 
K  2 
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same  time  rising  from  his  seat,  and  showing  his 
brawny  form  of  six  feet, — "  By  the  Abbot  of 
Coldingham's  beard,  if  it's  so,  I  will  flit  every 
Egyptian  villain  that  wons  by  the  water  of  Al- 
mond." 

*'  Stop,  father,"  said  the  daughter,  "  you  need 
not  swear  by  ony  man's  beard,  an'  if  ever  you  ex- 
pect to  count  your  seventeen  sheep  twenty,  you 
will  slip  awa'  to  the  West  Port  an'  see  after  them 
before  Jock  Giggat  turns  them  into  mutton." 

Braehead  then  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  brace 
where  hung  his  rapier,  and  girding  it  round  his 
middle, — "  Marion,"  said  he,  "  I'll  take  the  grey 
yad,  and  by  the  finger  of  St  Polwart,  an'  the  slip- 
per of  St  Hilda,  I'll  ken  for  what  if  I  dinna  bring 
some  tidings  o'  my  wedders,  or  their  value." 

In  a  short  period  Willie  Howison  was  pur- 
suing his  way  to  Edinburgh.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  Grassmarket,  he  stabled  his  nag  at  the 
sign  of  the  White  Hart,  and  took  counsel  of  the 
landlord,  who  had  seen  the  transfer  of  the  wed- 
ders by  the  gipsies  to  Jock  Giggat,  for  which 
he  had  bartered  a  set  of  morris-bells,  as  part  of 
their  price.  To  the  shop  of  the  knavish  butcher 
Braehead  directed  his  footsteps,  but  Jock  Giggat 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 
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"  Na,  na,  Braehead,"  said  he,  "  suppose  you 
wad  ca'  a  hole  in  my  brow,  I  could  not  tell  you 
o'  either  cloot  or  horn  o'  them  ;  to  be  sure  I  hae 
three  mutton  bouks  in  my  stall,  but  I  coft  them 
frae  a  lad  they  ca1  Hog,  aff  the  Ettric  side ; 
truly  if  you  had  been  here  a  little  sooner  you 
would  ha'e  seen  the  pelts,  but  they're  awa'  to  the 
skinner's.  However,  there's  the  head  o'  ane  of 
the  bouks,  an'  I  am  certain  you'll  no  see  your 
hogue-mark  there.  Let  me  see,  Braehead,  your 
mark  is  an  eel-stab  in  the  fore  quarter." 

Jock  Giggat  was  perfectly  right,  for  the  hogue 
was  gone  an'  the  mark  with  it.  Braehead  began 
to  think  his  sheep  were  lost  mutton.  He,  there- 
fore, set  about  looking  after  the  gipsies,  in  hopes 
he  might  receive  some  information  concerning  his 
loss.  In  looking  up,  in  the  direction  of  the  Castle- 
hill,  he  observed  a  number  of  people  running  to 
and  fro,  and  occasionally  bursting  into  loud 
shouts  of  laughter.  Thither  Braehead  directed 
his  footsteps,  where  he  found  numerous  groups  of 
young  people  amusing  themselves  with  various 
games,  and  amongst  them  he  discovered  his 
neighbours,  the  three  gipsies,  whom  he  suspect- 
ed of  stealing  his  sheep.  They  were  engaged  in 
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a  game  performed  with  the  morris-bells  which 
they  had  got  from  Jock  Giggat. 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Willie  Howison  to  himself, 
"  that  my  guid  three-year-auld  mutton  will  turn 
out  in  the  end  to  be  nae  better  than  bell-weathers ; 
but  even  the  bells  would  be  better  than  nothing,"" 
thought  he  ;  and  having  come  to  this  conclusion, 
he  boldly  stepped  into  the  crowd,  exchanged  sa- 
lutations with  the  vagrants,  and  offered  to  bear 
the  bells  for  a  silver  groat.  The  crowd  entered 
into  the  joke,  promising  themselves  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  expence  of  the  unskilful  yeoman,  while 
the  three  gipsies  volunteered  their  service  in  the 
game,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  groat. 

Willie  Howison  then  buckled  on  the  bells,  one 
round  his  body,  another  upon  each  thigh,  and 
one  to  each  wrist ;  the  gipsies  were  now  carefully 
blindfolded,  and  the  signal  for  commencing  the 
game  being  given,  Willie  Howison  lifted  up  his 
arm,  and  giving  it  a  shake,  away  went  the 
pursuers  after  the  prize.  Willie  took  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  Castle,  and  from  the  vigour  of 
his  limbs,  he  left  the  three  knaves  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  was  aware  that  although  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  bells,  he  would 
perhaps  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  retain  them. 
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However,  he  recollected  the  stranger's  invitation 
to  the  Castle,  and,  still  more  fortunately,  he  had 
the  token  in  his  possession.  He  was  now  close  to 
the  gate  of  the  Castle ;  the  archers  were  looking 
from  the  walls  enjoying  the  scene ;  the  three 
gipsies  were  now  close  upon  the  yeoman,  who 
threw  himself  through  the  postern,  followed  by  the 
gipsies  and  Jock  Giggat,  who  became  interested 
in  the  game. 

They  were  no  sooner  through  the  gate  than 
Braehead  ran  to  the  wardens,  urging  them  to  se- 
cure the  gate.  So  unusual  an  occurrence,  and 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  upon  the  Castlehill,  had 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  courtiers,  and  even 
the  King  became  anxious  to  learn  the  cause, 
when  the  officer  of  the  guard  approached  his  Ma- 
jesty, displaying  to  him  the  token  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Willie  Howison. 

"  Let  them  approach,"  said  King  James, 
"  yet  give  them  no  information  of  our  person." 

Braehead  drew  nigh,  followed  by  the  chop- 
fallen  vagrants ;  and  even  Jock  Giggat's  face  of 
brass  assumed  a  little  of  the  leaden  hue  on  the 
occasion.  At  the  sight  of  his  friend,  the  yeoman, 
leading  three  of  the  offending  vagrants  into  his 
presence,  majesty  itself  could  not  help  laughing. 
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"  Well,  Braehead,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  you 
are  welcome  to  the  Castle." 

"  St  Mungo,"  replied  the  yeoman,  "  I  am 
glad  that  I  had  mind  of  you." 

This  was  addressed  to  King  James  as  if  he 
had  been  clerk  to  the  kitchen,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  no  higher  rank  than  chief  of  the  merry-faced 
pages  who  surrounded  the  apartment. 

"  Well,"  replied  King  James,  "  let  us  hear 
what  we  can  do  for  your  interest." 

"  Do  you  see  these  three  ill-minded  heathens 
that  I  helped  you  to  thrash,  they  ha'e  stolen  three 
of  my  wedders,  an1  I  have  great  suspicion  that 
Jock  Giggat  has  made  mutton  o"1  them." 

"  Guid  forgive  you,  man,"  said  Jock,  "  was 
there  ever  the  like  of  that  heard,"  replied  Jock, 
"  you  may  pull  me  spaul  frae  spaul,  or  cut  me  in- 
to fore-seys,  gin  I  ever  saw  your  wedders.  I'm 
sure  I  let  you  see  the  heads  of  the  sheep,  and 
you,  doubtless,  ken  your  am  hogue-mark,  which, 
if  I  recollect  right,  is  an  eel-stab  and  twa  slits  on 
the  fore-quarter.  Am  I  right  or  no,  Braehead  ?" 
interrogated  the  knave  ;  "  and  I  am  certain  there 
was  no  hogue-mark  of  that  kind  in  my  shambles  ; 
there  was  nae  mark  on  the  head  that  I  saw." 
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"  Truly,  Jock,  both  hogue  an'  mark  was  awa'," 
answered  the  yeoman. 

_"  Did  ever  you  hear  the  like  o'  that  ?"  exclaim- 
ed the  butcher.  "  Do  you  no  ken  they  have 
gotten  a  new  breed  on  the  Cheviot  side  without 
lugs  ava." 

"  Stand  forward,  my  masters,"  said  the  King, 
whose  humour  was  increased  at  Jock  Giggat's 
defence,  "  and  let  me  read  you  a  lesson,  even  in 
your  own  vocation."  Directing  his  discourse  to 
the  gipsies,  "  you  are  now  aware  that  I  am  not 
Jock  Giggat,  the  butcher,  nor  yet  the  doomster 
of  this  city's  journeyman  ;  but,  for  your  better  in- 
formation, you  shall  be  speedily  introduced  to 
him;  for  this  is  our  will: — Let  the  butcher  pay  the 
yeoman  the  price  of  his  three  sheep,  and  let  the 
carcases  be  taken  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Greyfriars 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor ;  and  let  these 
knaves  be  placed  in  the  jogs  until  the  sun  set." 

"  St  Mungo,"  exclaimed  the  yeoman,  "  but  I 
am  indebted  to  you,  man  ;  i'faith,  it  was  lucky  I 
thought  upon  you  in  my  extremity,  I'll  just  ha'e 
to  thank  you  in  the  meantime ;  and  if  ever  ye  be 
o'er  about  Braehead  gi'e  us  a  ca'.  But  I  say, 
man,  as  you  seem  to  ha'e  some  authority  here, 
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could   you   no   get   a   body  a  bit  blink  o1  the 
King  ?" 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Willie  Howison,  thou 
art  now  in  his  presence." 

"  Na,  na,  neighbour,  that'll  no  do.  Will  it  be 
yon  braw-looking  chap  ?"  pointing  to  one  of  the 
pages,  who  was  richly  attired. 

"  Nae,  Braehead,  it  must  be  either  you  or  I, 
for  there  is  no  one  allowed  to  wear  his  bonnet 
here  but  the  King  of  Scotland." 

Willie  Howison  stepped  back  two  or  three 
paces,  and  instantly  doffing  his  bonnet,  knelt  up- 
on his  knee,  and  exclaimed : — 

"  Please  your  Majesty  to  pardon  the  forward- 
ness of  ane  of  your  lealest  subjects. 

"  Rise,  William  Howison,  Laird  of  Braehead, 
of  which  land  I  make  you  a  free  unburthened 
compliment,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  our  royal  gift 
shall  be  held  under  this  tenure, — that,  at  the  co- 
ronation of  each  succeeding  King  of  Scotland, 
thou,  or  thy  heirs,  shall  present  a  basin  with 
water,  and  a  napkin,  such  as  thou  did  on  the  day 
that  t  was  assailed  by  the  gipsies,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Almond,  when  fascinated  by  the  bonny 
blue  eyes  of  thy  daughter.  In  conferring  this 
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Guerdon  to  commemorate  thy  timely  assistance, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  each  King 
of  Scotland,  when  in  peril,  may  never  want  the 
aid  of  a  yeoman's  arm  ;  and  let  kings  and 
peasants  remember,  they  gang  far  about  who 
never  meet.11 


THE  VILLAGE  LEGEND. 
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THE  VILLAGE  LEGEND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Balthazar. — Where  didst  thou  get  this  tale  ? 

Eugenia — From  an  old  gossip  in  the  evening  sun  ; 
And  as  she  knit  her  hose,  she  wove  her  tale, 
Creating  tears  amidst  the  village  maidens ; 
But  as  for  me  I  took  it  for  a  fiction, 
Framed  for  the  cozenage  of  greedy  ears. 

Village  Legend. 

IT  was  a  mild  balmy  afternoon,  in  the  latter 
end  of  July  1580  ;  the  bright  and  almost  trans- 
parent clouds  were  slowly  floating  away  towards 
the  west ;  the  wearied  feathered  tribes  were  sa- 
luting the  setting  sun  with  their  carols,  which 
were  still  more  sweet,  although  less  vigorous  than 
their  morning  and  noon-day  song,  mingling  with 
the  murmuring  stream,  which  flowed  from  beneath 
the  luxuriant  wooded  banks  of  the  Doon,  and 
sounding  like  a  well  chorded  symphony  of  music. 
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Removed  to  a  distance  at  the  foot  of  a  little  holm 
stood  a  cottage.  Although  composed  of  the  ru- 
dest materials,  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of 
taste  displayed  in  its  arrangement.  Two  little 
pointed  windows  stood  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
with  their  leaden  casements,  and  these,  peeping 
from  a  neat  drapery  of  foliage,  composed  of  pri- 
vet and  honeysuckle,  which  were  twined  round 
the  lattice,  contrasted  with  the  newly  white- 
washed walls  of  the  cottage,  added  consider- 
ably to  its  rustic  neatness.  In  the  front  there 
was  a  small  plot  of  ground,  tastefully  divided 
both  for  use  and  ornament,  surrounded  by  a 
hedge.  Close  to  the  cottage,  the  river  form- 
ed itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  pool,  where  a 
small  boat  was  seen  secured  to  the  bank,  and  a 
line  attached  to  each  side  of  the  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Widow  Lee  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  her  ferry-boat.  At  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage sat  a  young  maiden,  employed  in  spinning 
upon  a  wheel.  Her  white  linen  jerkin  pinned 
close  up  to  her  neck,  with  a  dark  kirtle,  produced 
a  neat  and  pleasant  contrast ;  her  hair  was  bound 
with  a  silken  snod  ;  she  was  the  bud  just  burst- 
ing into  the  bloom  of  womanhood.  Such  was 
11 
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Mary  Lee,  who  sang  the  following  air,  as  she 
sent  the  wheel  its  busy  round. 

• 
THE  TRYSTING  TREE. 

The  promised  hour  is  past,  and  the  night  is  wearing  late, 
Here  is  the  trysting  tree,  why  tarries  then  my  Kate ; 

And  now  I  hear  her  voice  ;  Ah  !  no  it  is  not  she, 

It  was  the  requiem  of  the  lark,  high  o'er  the  trysting  tree. 

I  turned  my  ear  again,  upon  the  evening  gale, 
I  thought  I  heard  her  steps  approaching  thro'  the  dale ; 
I  flew  to  meet  my  own  dear  maid,  but  no  it  was  not  she, 
It  was  the  bat  that  flitted  around  the  trysting  tree. 

I  heard  her  silken  garments  a-flittering  in  the  wind, 
Shall  I  chide  her  long  delay,  Oh !  no,  for  she's  so  kind ; 
Thrice  welcome  to  her  lover's  arms, — but  no  it  is  not  she, 
It  was  the  fern  owl  perching  nigh  to  the  trysting  tree. 

Again  my  heart  it  gladdens,  that  near  approaching  hum, 
It  is  my  own  dear  Catharine  that  hitherward  doth  come ; 
Then,  welcome  to  this  faithful  breast,  but  no  it  is  not  she, 
It  is  the  beetle's  winding  horn  above  the  trysting  tree. 

O  !  hark,  the  lonely  nightingale  is  at  her  soothing  song, 
No,  no,  it  is  my  own  dear  maid,  why  tarries  she  so  long  ; 
'Tis  but  the  promised  hour,  she  kindly  said  to  me, 
Behold  the  evening  star,  my  love,  high  o'er  the  trysting  tree. 

"  Hey  ho  !""  said  Mary,  as  she  arose,  and  was 
about  to  remove  her  wheel  into  the  house,  as  the 
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dusk  of  the  evening  prevented  her  from  proceed- 
ing any  longer  with  her  labour,  when  her  mother 
appeared  at  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

"  Mary,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  am  mista'en  if 
yonder  is  not  Robin  Wishart  coming  down  the 
brae ;  gae  awa1  and  tak1  the  boat  and  bring  him 
o'er." 

"  Let  him  tak1  the  stepping-stanes,  mither," 
replied  Mary ;  "  for  look  yonder,  they  are  baith 
high  and  dry." 

"  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  if  it  was  an  auld  Gaber- 
lunzie,  or  ane  of  the  bairns  coming  frae  the 
school,  you  would  not  let  them  trust  themselves 
upon  the  slippery  stanes  ;  sae  if  you'll  no  gang 
I  maun  e'en  do  it  myself,  for  I  would  not  like 
that  Robin  should  get  his  limbs  skaith'd  in  coming 
to  see  you." 

Mary  now  proceeded  to  remove  her  wheel  into 
the  house,  and,  perhaps,  to  adjust  her  hair  and 
snood.  In  the  meantime,  Widow  Lee  had  ferried 
Robin  Wishart  across  the  Boon,  and  accom- 
panying him  into  her  well  arranged  little  cottage, 
placing  him  in  the  armed  chair,  which  was  wont 
to  be  occupied  by  her  deceased  husband. 

"  I  am  just  come  over  the  water,  this  night,  good- 
wife,  to  speak  to  yourse!'  about  Mary,"  said  Ro- 
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bin  Wishart,  after  a  few  prefatory  ha's  and  hums ; 
"  for  you  see  Mary  says  that  there  is  nae  time  lost 
yet,  and  that  she  is  only  eighteen,  and  that  we  had 
better  wait  another  year ;  but  for  my  part,  I'm 
quite  of  a  different  opinion ;  for  I  am,  come  Lam- 
mas, twenty-five,  and  my  father  has  promised  me 
the  barrassant  yad,  wi'  a  score  of  hogs,  and  some 
plenishing ;  four  queys,  rising  three  year  auld, 
wi'  twa  hundred  marks  of  guid  Scotch  siller ;  sae 
you  see,  guid  wife,  I  dinna'  see  what  better  we 
could  do,  or  what  we  have  to  be  frightened 
for.'1 

"  Robin  Wishart,"  replied  the  widow,  while 
Mary  hung  her  head,  "  you  speak  fair,  and  I  ha'e 
kent  you  since  you  was  a  bairn  ;  you  stand  high 
in  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
you  are  come  of  an  honest  and  industrious  race, 
and  if  Mary  takes  my  advice,  she'll  no  refuse  your 
offer;  for  trouth,  Robin,  I'm  growan  auld  an' 
frail,  and  to  see  my  poor  lassie  well  provided  for 
before  I  slip  awa'  would  be  an  unca  burthen  off 
my  mind ;  sae  gi'e  me  your  hands,  my  bairns. 
There,  there,"  continued  the  widow,  placing  them 
,  together ;  "  and  may  God,  in  his  infinite  good- 
ness, give  you  happiness  in  this  world,  and  mercy 
in  the  next." 

VOL.  IT.  L 
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The  widow  sat  down  in  a  chair,  at  the  same 
time  wiping  the  tears  of  affection  from  her  eyes ; 
Mary  sobbed  aloud ;  nor  could  Robin  Wishart 
help  the  tears  from  overflowing  his  own  eyes, 
when  he  looked  in  the  face  of  Mary  Lee,  and 
thought  she  was  about  to  become  his  own.  "  But, 
mother,"  said  Mary,  with  a  look  that  said  there 
was  still  something  more  to  be  explained. 

"  Weel,  weel,  my  bairn,"  replied  the  widow, 
in  answer  to  Mary's  expressive  look,  "  Robin 
Wishart,  is,  I  hope,  a  sensible  lad,  and  he  shall 
know  all ;  na,  na,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
that,  my  bairn  ;  for  you  see,"  continued  the  wi- 
dow, directing  her  discourse  to  Robin  Wishart, 
"  you  must  know  that  my  deceased  husband, 
Mary's  father,  was  distantly  related  to  the  Laird 
of  Trochraig,  and  that  he  went  to  Geneva  with 
Zachariah  Boyd,  one  of  the  sons  of  that  ancient 
house,  for  they  are  of  the  Kilmaurs  family.  It 
was  understood  that  he  was  an  humble  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  that  family  ;  something  betwixt 
a  servant  and  a  companion  to  the  young  stu- 
dent of  Geneva.  While  they  were  there, 
they  were  blessed  with  the  divine  light  of  refor- 
mation, through  the  blessed  means  of  the  word 
made  perfect,  which  will  be  the  downfal  of  the 
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Papal  power  I  hope,  whose  supremacy  has  been 
tottering  for  these  last  twenty  years  in  Scotland. 
Well,  you  see,"  continued  the  widow,  "  my  guid- 
man  received  this  gracious  present,  producing  a 
small  oaken  casket,  from  which  she  took  a  Bible, 
which  he  was  taught  to  read  and  comprehend, 
which  blessed  knowledge  he  conferred  upon  me 
and  my  bairn,  that  when  I  am  ta'en  awa'  from 
amang  you,  she  may  be  able  to  instruct  her  off- 
spring, that  their  salvation  will  depend  more  up- 
on themselves  than  the  paternosters  of  Father 
Gerrard,  or  any  other  priest." 

"  What !"  said  Robin  Wishart,  with  a  stare 
of  astonishment,  "  I  hope  you  are  no  heretics." 

"  Heretics  !"  replied  the  widow,  "  God  forbid, 
Robin  Wishart.  The  word  heretic,  properly 
applied,  means  those  who  believe  not  in  divine 
revelation,  and  that  has  been  my  only  comfort  in 
the  days  of  my  widowhood  and  want ;  and  I  have 
often  said  it  to  my  Mary,  that  half  an  hour  in 
Heaven  will  repay  us  for  all  our  sufferings  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  Sae  you  see,  Robin,  I  thought  it 
a  duty  on  my  part  to  tell  you,  that  the  pope  and 
the  mass-book  are  two  things  which  we  have  ab- 
jured in  this  house." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Robin  Wishart,  since 
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you  are  certain  that  you  are  not  heretics,  guid- 
wife,  I'm  no  caring,  and  weel  ye  ken  I  love  your 
daughter,  and  there's  my  hand  I'll  marry  her ; 
sae  that  is  settled ;  and,  let  me  see,  vie  will  have 
our  feet-washing  Friday  se'ennight,  mind  that, 
Mary  ;  but  I'll  be  o'er  by  the  end  of  the  week  to 
arrange  the  matters  about  the  wedding,  sae  come 
awa',  Mary,  and  put  me  across  the  water." 

Early  next  morning,  Robert  Wishart  posted 
with  all  manner  of  speed  to  Father  Gerrard,  the 
parish  priest,  to  take  his  opinion  upon  so  mo- 
mentous an  occasion,  and  having  left  no  part  of 
last  night's  conversation  unrepeated ;  nor  was  the 
casket  forgot,  which  contained  the  Bible,  in  the 
dialogue. 

"  Ha  !  son,"  said  the  crafty  priest,  "  you  have 
made  a  most  miraculous  escape ;  thou  certainly 
standest  indebted  to  thy  guardian  saint,  which 
should  instantly  be  repaid  by  some  act  of  grati- 
tude to  holy  mother  kirk." 

"  How  so,  father  ?"  replied  the  astonished 
clown. 

"  How  so,  son  ?"  answered  the  priest,  "  I  am 
much  amazed  that  you  have  never  come  to  the 
knowledge,  that  Widow  Lee,  and  her  daughter, 
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are  not  only  heretics. — but  St  Anthony  shield 

us  from  their  spells'" here  Father  Gerrard 

crossed  himself,  with  marks  of  great  devotion — 
"  for  know  you  not,  son,  that  they  have  a 
familiar  at  their  command,  one  which  the  wi- 
dow's husband  brought  from  Geneva,  and  who 
is  contained  in  that  oaken  casket,  wherein  she 
told  thee  there  was  a  Bible  of  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  love  of  thine  for 
her  daughter,  hath  been  produced  by  drug, 
charm,  or  philtre,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
familiar.  Pray,  son,  how  did  it  first  affect 
thee  ?" 

"  No,  no,  father,  it  cannot  be,  Mary  Lee  can 
hold  no  such  connections,"  replied  Wishart. 

"  Beware,  son,  how  you  contradict  me  in  these 
points.  Answer  me  briefly,"  replied  the  priest, 
with  a  frown. 

"  I  first  loved  her  because  she  was  so  obliging 
to  every  one  who  came  to  the  Ferry-boat,"  answer- 
ed Wishart ;  "  and  you  know,  father,  that  we  pay 
two  firlots  of  meal,  and  one  of  malt,  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  Ferry  yearly,  as  the  dues  of  our  farm ; 
and  had  it  been  the  inirkest  midnight  hour,  the 
task  was  always  performed  with  so  much  cheer- 
fulness, and  then  the  poor,  aged,  or  infirm,  are 
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always  certain  of  receiving  so  much  attention,  that 
Mary  Lee  is  the  theme  of  the  parish." 

"  These  things,  son,  are  a  most  palpable  proof," 
replied  the  father,  "  the  devil  is  too  subtle, 
when  he  wants  to  undo  us,  to  thrust  his  horns  in 
our  face,  or  to  preface  his  machinations  by  dis- 
playing his  cloven  foot.  Go  to,  son,  you  know 
him  not,  you  have  never  wrestled  with  him  as  I 
have  done.  But  tell  me  briefly  what  symptoms 
you  have  felt." 

"  Why,  father,"  replied  the  peasant,  "  I  have 
dreamed  of  her  at  night,  and  thought  of  the  most 
peerless  maid  in  the  parish  of  Dairy mple  by  day, 
and  I  always  feel  my  happiness  increased  in  her 
company." 

"  Subtlety,  son,  subtlety,"  answered  the  fa- 
ther ;  "  your  disease  is  the  black  leprosy  of  de- 
monism.  Oh  !  it  is  lucky  that  you  have  applied 
to  me  in  the  very  crisis  of  your  disease." 

"  Why.  father,"  replied  Wishart,  "  I  never 
felt  myself  better." 

"  So  doth  he  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,"  an- 
swered the  priest ;  "  but,  mark  me,  you  must, 
nay,  you  shall,  renounce  all  connection  with 
this  family.  Yield  yourself  entirely  to  my  direc- 
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tion,  otherwise  you  are  a  lost  sheep  to  holy  mo- 
ther  kirk." 

"  St  Andrew  guide  us  !"  replied  the  terrified 
peasant ;  "  tell  me,  father,  what  I  am  to  do  that 
I  may  be  restored  to  the  fold  of  St  Peter.'1 

"  Ah !  son,  now  you  speak  like  one  who  will 
obey  the  shepherd,11  said  the  father ;  "  therefore 
think  no  more  of  Mary  Lee ;  moreover,  there  is 
the  daughter  of  old  Quintin  Massey,  the  miller, 
down  the  water,  one  of  thy  own  faith,  no  breeder 
of  heretics,  and  she  is  a  well  dowered  lass  to  boot, 
whom  I  will  introduce  thee  to." 

"  But,  father,"  replied  the  peasant,  with  ex- 
treme submission,  "  I  have  promised  to  marry 
Mary  Lee ;  will  it  not  be  sinful  to  deceive  so  in- 
nocent a  maiden  ?" 

"  The  church,  my  son,  will  take  that  upon  its 
shoulders,"  exclaimed  the  enraged  priest ;  "  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  that  connection,  else  I  will, 
at  the  very  altar,  denounce  thee  a  heretic  ;  I  will 
no  longer  be  trifled  with.  Hence  and  learn  obe- 
dience,— remember  my  injunctions,  or  dread  my 
vengeance." 

"  Father!  father!"  replied  the  penitent,  "  I  will 
obey  you  in  every  point,  but  do  allow  me  to  go 
and  take  leave  of  the  maiden." 
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"  It  shall  be  so,"  answered  the  father,  "  after 
I  instruct  thee  what  to  say  ;  but  come  to  me  in 
the  evening,  and  I  will  go  with  thee  to  old  Quin- 
tin  Massey's." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  Skeldon  braes  the  cushat  coos, 

And  Cassillis  woods  grow  green ; 
But  Mary  Lee  was  the  fairest  maid 

These  eyes  have  ever  seen. 

A  Car  rick  Rhyme. 

WEEKS  passed  away  at  Widow  Lee's,  and  yet 
no  tidings  of  Robin  Wishart,  with  the  exception 
of  the  village  gossip,  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married  to  the  miller's  daughter  ;  yet  Mary  could 
not  let  herself  believe  that  Robin  Wishart  was  so 
void  of  principle  as  to  forget  his  promises.  One 
evening,  as  she  was  employed  at  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage with  her  wheel,  the  hollow  wind  came  sweep- 
ing down  the  valley,  and  the  river  was  producing 
a  melancholy  murmuring ;  the  owl  had  come  forth 
from  his  fastness  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
mingling  his  ominous  hootings,  which  bespoke 
the  approach  of  a  stormy  night.  There  was 
something  in  the  surrounding  scene  which  too 
L  2 
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well  accorded  with  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
heart-broken  maiden,  who  added  her  plaint  in  the 
following  little  ballad : — 

O  Love  !  thou  art  a  baneful  flower, 

That  steals  a  body's  sleep  ; 
For  I  saw  ycstre'en,  beneath  yon  bower, 

A  maiden  sit  and  weep. 

The  moon  hung  like  a  siller  boat, 

The  sky  a  waveless  sea ; 
And  this  fair  maid  did  wail  and  say, 

My  love's  prov'd  false  to  me. 

And  aye  she  gazed  on  the  siller  bow, 

As  it  climbed  the  pathless  sea — 
Oh  !  faithless  man  is  mair  untrue 

And  changefu'  mair  than  thee. 

Mary  was  continuing  the  ballad,  when  the 
voice  of  a  man  was  heard  shouting  across  the 
river.  When  Mary  arrived  on  the  opposite  side, 
she  was  surprised  on  discovering  Robert  Wishart. 
"  Hegh,  Robin,  what  a  stranger.  Come  awa 
o'er — my  mother  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  No  Mary,  woman,  I'll  no  gang  o'er ;  it's 
gan  to  be  a  stormy  night.  I'll  just  say  all  that 
I'm  gaun  to  say  where  I  am,  for  you  see,  Mary,"" 
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continued  Robin,  "  I  am  just  come  to  tell  you, 
that  Father  Gerrard  says  I  canna  marry  you.1' 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Mary,  "  but  that  need 
not  make  you  such  a  stranger  at  the  Boat-house. 
I'm  sure  my  mother  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Indeed,  Mary,  I  would  come,  were  I  sure 
she  would  work  nae  cantrips  on  me ;  but  Peter 
Massey,  the  miller's  son,  has  told  me  sic  stories 
about  her,  that  in  troth  I  am  frightened  to  come 
near  ye ;  but  I  say,  Mary,  woman,  was  it  true, 
when  the  tailor  and  his  apprentice  were  sewing 
some  garments  here,  that  he  happened  to  cut  a 
kirtle  wrang,  spoiling  twa  yards  of  claith,  she 
came  to  his  bed-side,  and  shook  a  bridle  o'er  him, 
turning  him  into  a  yad,  and  gallop'd  with  him 
o'er  the  half  o'  Clydesdale  in  ae  night,  an1  then 
he  dwin'd  and  dwin'd,  and  ne'er  got  the  better 
o't." 

"  Robin  Wishart,"  said  Mary  Lee,  "  there  is 
the  siller  brooch  which  you  gave  me ;  take  it 
back,  and  with  it  all  your  promises  and  vows, 
which  I  now  despise  ;  but  oh,  Robin,  how  cruel 
is  it  to  insinuate  such  things  against  my  poor 
mother." 

"  Indeed,  Mary,  it  is  not  my  fault,  for  Father 
Gerrard  says  it,  and  Peter  Massey  will  swear  to 
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it.     Mary,  fareweel ;  had  your  mother  not  been 
a  witch,  I  would  have  married  you.11 

In  silent  dignity  Mary  stepped  into  the  boat, 
disdaining  to  answer  the  priest-ridden  lout,  and 
when  she  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  her  mother,  a 
copious  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

"  Have  you  and  Robin  Wishart  had  an  out- 
cast, for  yon  was  his  voice  I  heard ;  wipe  your 
een,  and  clear  your  brow,  for  lovers1  quarrels  are 
but  summer's  clouds,  they  soon  pass  by,  and  the 
sun  shines  again.11 

"  Oh !  haud  your  tongue,  mother,  for  I  fear 
the  sun  will  never  shine  upon  us  again.  I  wou'd 
I  was  in  my  grave  beyond  the  reach  of  the  world's 
scorn,  for,  O,  it  is  a  withering  thought  to  hear 
the  tongue  of  your  neighbours  whispering  things 
they  darena  speak,  or  see  the  finger  of  scorn 
pointed  at  one  who  never  harmed  a  living  being 
to  her  knowledge.  O,  mother,  mother,  the 
world  is  a  busy  world,  a  malicious  meddling 
world ;  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  they  have  been 
saying." 

"  What  can  they  say,  Mary  Lee,  o1  the 
lone  widow,  and  her  ae  pet  lamb,  as  pure  an1 
spotless  as  the  wreath  of  snaw  on  the  Bennan 
Hills.  What  has  Robin  Wishart  been  saying  r 
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Speak  out,  my  bairn,  an1  let  me  hear,  for  suspense 
of  evil  is  nearly  equal  to  its  actual  presence." 

"  Robin  Wishart  and  me,"  replied  Mary, 
"  have  parted  for  ever,  and  I  believe  it's  no  the 
lad's  fault.  His  friends,  Father  Gerrard,  and 
the  Masseys,  down  in  the  mill,  have  forced  him 
to  break  off  the  match." 

"  Keep  up  your  heart,  my  bairn ;  there  are  as 
guid  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  could  forget  Robin  Wishart,  but 
he  and  his  advisers  have  added  scorn  to  their 
skaith,  for  oh,  think,  mother,  they  have  got  him 
to  believe  that  you  are " 

Hereupon  Mary  burst  into  loud  wailings,  ac- 
companied with  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Speak  out,  my  bairn,  speak  out,  an'  let  me 
hear  what  they  have  been  saying." 

"  They  say,  but  I  darena  speak  it,  mother; 
they  say  that  you  are  a  witch,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  he  has  broke  off  the  match.  I  would 
that  I  never  had  been  born." 

"  Mary  Lee,"  replied  the  widow,  "  you  have 
been  my  pride  and  my  comfort.  I  can  hardly 
think  it  possible  that  Robin  Wishart  should  be 
so  base,  so  unprincipled,  and  so  regardless  of  his 
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word  and  your  feelings,  and  that  he  should  have 
added  his  scorn- to  your  skaith,  as  you  say  your- 
sel',  my  bairn.  Is  it  because  we  have  no  man- 
body  to  take  our  part,  that  he  should  dare  to  act 
such  an  unmanly  part  ?  but,  Mary,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  have  a  protector ;  there  is  a  dread- 
ful reckoning  hanging  above  his  head,  and  the 
head  of  his  advisers.  Witch  !  did  he  say,  Ma- 
ry Lee ;  with  the  daughter  of  a  witch,"  here  the 
poor  widow  burst  into  a  loud  hysterical  laugh. — 
"  May  the  curse  of  the  widow  be  upon  him,'"  she 
continued  ; — "  may  he  wither  like  a  thing  blight- 
ed ; — may  his  promised  enjoyments  be  a  shadow, 
which  he  can  never  overtake ; — may  the  canker- 
worm  and  the  hairy-adder  be  in  his  path." 

"  Oh,  for  Godsake,  had  your  tongue  mother," 
replied  Mary,  who  became  alarmed  at  the  wild 
incoherent  ravings  of  her  mother ;  for  she  had  ne- 
ver before  witnessed  her  under  such  bitter  gusts 
of  passion.  . 

"  I  have  said  it,  Mary  Lee,"  replied  the  mo- 
ther; "  and  it  is  recorded,  but  I  know  the  source 
of  all  this." 

"  What  noise  is  that,  Mary  Lee  ?" 

"  Its  a  tyke  baying  the  auld  moon,  mother. " 
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"  I  maun  ha'e  mair  witnesses  yet ;  come  to  the 
door,"  towards  which  the  widow  rushed,  followed 
by  her  daughter,  who  became  still  more  terrified 
at  the  wildness  of  her  manner. 

"  There,  Mary,"  exclaimed  the  widow,  "  did 
you  no  hear  that,  the  kelpy  bespeaking  his  victim 
down  at  the  gipsy  steps  !" 

"  No,  no,  mother,"  replied  Mary,  "  its  but  the 
urchin  squeaking  in  the  auld  bourtree-bush." 

"  Kelpy  or  urchin,"  replied  the  widow,  "  it 
will  do,  Mary,  and  there's  the  grunt  o1  the  brock 
— these  are  dainty  witnesses.  Robin  Wishart, 
look  to  your  feet,"  continued  the  widow ;  "  but  I 
ken  the  source  of  sC  this — your  father,  who  is 
now  amang  the  mools,  would  never  allow  Father 
Gerrard  to  come  near  him  on  his  death-bed,  nor 
did  ever  one  of  his  family  attend  confession  ;  and, 
since  your  father's  death,  he  has  threatened  to  de- 
nounce me,  if  I  would  not  resign  this  holy  book 
into  his  hands,"  taking  the  Bible  from  her  bo- 
som ;  for,  since  her  husband's  death,  she  had  ne- 
ver allowed  it  to  be  out  of  her  possession,  but 
while  in  the  hands  of  her  daughter ; — "  but  no, 
Mary,  that  is  what  I  will  never  part  with,  while 
the  breath  is  in  my  body,  nor  you,  I  hope,  when 
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I  am  gone ;  so  there  is  the  cause  of  all  our  sor- 
rows, but  wipe  your  e'en,  lassie ;  for  I  ha'e  a  kins- 
man in  the  east,  thither  we  shall  go,  and  leave 
this  hated  place,  although  I  wish  to  lay  my  banes 
beside  those  of  your  father ;  but  his  gracious  will 
be  done." 

"  Yes,  mother,1'  replied  Mary,  "  and  thou 
wilt  be  as  my  Naomi,  and  I  shall  be  as  Ruth ; 
and  perhaps  thy  kinsman  will  be  as  friendly  as 
Boaz,  and  give  us  shelter.  Any  place  but  this, 
I  would  sooner  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  than  remain  here  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  terror  of  the  superstitious." 

The  widow  and  her  daughter  now  retired  into 
their  humble  cottage,  with  a  fixed  resolution  of 
leaving  this  part  of  the  country  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod at  possible ;  but  it  was  otherwise  ordained, 
for  poor  Mary  Lee  was  a  sensitive  plant  which 
could  not  stand  before  the  cruel  bitter  blast  of  ca- 
lumny and  scorn,  which  the  priest  and  his  igno- 
rant votary  had  showered  down  upon  her  head ; 
and,  from  the  date  of  her  being  forsaken  by  Robin 
Wishart,  her  health  declined  rapidly — poor  Ma- 
ry was  the  stricken  deer — solitude  was  her  food 
and  canker — her  elegant  form  was  fast  withering 
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beneath-the  effects  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  pro- 
posed journey  was  postponed  from  time  to  time, 
in  hopes  of  Mary's  getting  better ;  for,  even 
in  the  disease  of  a  broken  heart,  there  oft  doth 
intervene  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine,  which  fallaci- 
ous hope  throws  in  upon  the  mind.  When  each 
subsequent  period  arrived,  upon  which  they  had 
intended  to  commence  their  journey,  Mary  had 
still  become  more  weak  and  unfit  for  such  a  task, 
her  cheeks  had  become  pale,  save  when  flushed 
with  the  hectic  fever  which  was  consuming  her, 
and  then  it  was  like  the  evening  cloud  tinged 
with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

Mary  had  now  become  bedfast,  when  Widow 
Lee  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for 
hope  that  her  daughter  might  recover,  her  mind 
still  became  more  unsettled,  never  recovering  the 
shock  she  had  received  on  the  night  Mary  had 
parted  with  her  lover. 

In  the  meantime,  father  Gerrard  had  removed 
all  objects  which  stood  betwixt  Catharine  Massey 
and  Robin  Wishart,  who  had  become  a  daily  vi- 
sitor at  the  mill.  The  machinations  of  the  priest 
had  been  roused  into  active  energy  upon  this  oc- 
casion, the  increasing  number  of  reformers  having, 
at  this  time,  begun  to  alarm  the  adherents  of  the 
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Church  of  Rome.  He  therefore  had  advised  a 
speedy  union  of  the  parties,  who  yielded  to  his  in- 
fluence, and  an  early  day  in  the  following  week  was 
set  apart  for  the  feet-washing,  and  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  on  the  day  after. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

O  what  a  pain  methought  it  was  to  drown. 

Henry  VI.  Part  III. 

WE  need  not  linger  over  the  few  last  hours  of 
the  heart-broken  maiden,  who,  like  the  snow-drop, 
had  been  crushed  beneath  the  foot  of  the  rude 
peasant,  who  was  now  calmly  resigned  to  her  fate. 
If  she  had  a  wish,  it  was,  that  her  mother  might 
be  removed  with  her  from  this  vale  of  tears.  The 
illness  of  her  daughter  had  rendered  her  mind  a 
complete  wreck,  and,  under  the  influence  of  her 
insanity,  she  imagined  that  she  had  actually  sold 
herself  to  the  demon.  The  old  bourtree-bush 
in  the  yard,  with  its  stunted  boughs,  when  the 
moon  was  in  a  certain  direction,  presented  to 
the  diseased  intellects  of  the  poor  widow  all 
the  imaginary  forms  of  a  fiend,  and  thither  she 
would  repeatedly  go  and  hold  dialogues  with  it, 
till  even  her  neighbours  began  to  behold  her  with 
terror.  This  soon  found  the  ears  of  the  priest, 
and  at  once  pointed  out  the  manner  of  being  re- 
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venged  even  to  satiety  ;  as  he  intended  to  im- 
plicate her  for  the  crime  of  sorcery.  He  had,  how- 
ever, in  the  meantime,  his  hands  full  of  employ- 
ment, in  arranging  the  marriage  of  his  two  vota- 
ries. 

Robin  Wish  art  and  his  spiritual  father  had 
parted  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  feet-washing.  The  priest  had  some  business 
to  transact  down  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cassillis,  it  was  therefore  arranged  that  they 
were  to  meet  at  the  mill  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day.  During  the  night  the  rain  had 
fallen  in  torrents,  and  swelled  the  Doon  from  a 
beautiful  limpid  river  into  a  frightful  angry 
stream.  Robin  Wishart  having  prepared  for 
the  ceremony,  when  he  arrived  at  the  ford,  found 
the  river  swelled  beyond  all  calculation.  He 
then  directed  his  footsteps  towards  the  mill, 
where  he  was  informed,  by  Peter  Massey,  the  mil- 
ler's son,  across  the  water,  that  their  boat  had 
been  swept  away,  during  the  night,  by  the  flood  ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  go 
up  the  river  to  Widow  Lee's  Ferry-boat. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Robin  Wishart 
would  have  preferred  any  other  means ;  but  there 
was  no  boat  within  a  considerable  number  of  miles. 
He  stood  lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  op- 
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posite  the  mill,  in  a  state  of  indecision ;  when  Pe- 
ter Massey,  penetrating  into  the  cause  of  his  un- 
decided conduct,  shouted  across  the  water, — 

"  You'll  no  have  heard  the  news  ?" 

"  No ;"  replied  Robin  Wishart. 

"  The  auld  witch's  daughter  died  yestreen ;  so 
some  of  her  neighbours  will  ferry  you  across  the 
water.  You  need  not  be  frightened  with  meeting 
the  auld  hag  this  day." 

These  words  brought  many  bitter  reflections  to 
the  mind  of  Wishart.  He,  however,  hurried  to- 
wards the  Ferry-boat  with  a  palpitating  heart. 
Having  shouted  for  the  boat,  he  felt  his  heart  beat 
quick  when  he  saw  Widow  Lee  approaching  the 
Ferry. 

"  Do  yo  think  you  could  take  me  across  the 
water,  guidwife  ?" 

"  Til  try  it,  wi1  the  help  of  my  Master,"  re- 
plied the  widow. 

Robin  shuddered,  and  drew  back  a  few  paces ; 
but  there  was  no  alternative,  as  the  river  still 
continued  to  be  flooded  from  bank  to  brae.  The 
widow  had  now  entered  her  boat,  and  conveyed 
it  over  to  the  opposite  side. 

"  Are  you  come,  Robin,"  said  the  widow,  "  to 
fulfil  your  promises  with  Mary  Lee  ?  She  has 
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been  dressed  since  the  twelth  hour  of  midnight ; 
and  a  purer  bride  never  approached  the  altar." 

The  knees  of  the  peasant  began  to  smite  one 
another ;  and,  almost  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
doing,  he  entered  the  boat.  After  a  short  pause, 
he  ventured  to  say, — 

"  The  rain,  guidwife,  has  come  in  a  good  time, 
will  fill  the  crap.'1 

"  Crap !"  replied  the  widow,  with  a  bitter  bit- 
ing sarcastic  smile;  "  the  bread  of  that  crap  you'll 
never  break." 

Robin  looked  if  it  was  still  possible  to  re- 
treat ;  but  the  boat  had  now  left  the  bank  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  A  gleam  of  mental  recollec- 
tion now  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  forlorn  wi- 
dow. 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  have  heard  it.  This  is  the 
night  of  your  feet-washing." 

Robin  Wishart  had  become  still  more  alarmed, 
or  rather  more  horrified,  at  the  situation  he  was 
now  placed  in ;  and  wishing,  if  possible,  to  com- 
promise matters  with  the  widow,  answered,  "  Aye, 
an1  will  you  no  come  down  the  water,  an'  mak' 
ane." 

"  Aye  will  I,"  said  the  widow,  "  an'  we  will 
call  at  the  kirk-yard,  an'  we  will  get  our  guidman 
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to  gang  wi'  us ;  but  we'll  no  tak'  Mary  Lee,  for 
she  is  dressed,  and  waiting  for  the  bridegroom." 
She  now  looked  at  the  terrified  peasant,  as  if  she 
would  penetrate  the  very  recesses  of  his  mind, 
"  See,  now,  Robin  Wishart,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if 
your  perjury  can  befriend  you  in  this  hour  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  if  your  priest  can  work  miracles  you 
may  yet  be  safe,  lean  upon  him,  trust  to  him," 
continued  the  widow,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
the  rope  from  her, — when  the  boat  was  swept 
down  the  torrent,  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow. 

Robin  Wishart  now  began  to  shout  and  scream, 
like  one  in  awful  jeopardy.  Meantime  the  widow 
had  calmly  seated  herself  upon  the  stern  of  the 
coble,  and  was  directing  the  boat  into  the  middle 
of  the  torrent,  with  the  oar  in  one  hand,  and 
with  her  other  she  had  taken  the  small  oaken 
casket  from  her  bosom,  which  contained  the  Bible, 
which  she  commenced  reading  aloud.  Had  Ro- 
bin Wishart  been  possessed  of  worlds,  he  would 
cheerfully  have  resigned  them  all  to  have  had 
one  foot  upon  land.  The  boat,  by  this  time,  had 
arrived  nearly  opposite  the  mill,  where  the  whole 
family  of  the  Masseys  were  gathered  out,  at  the 
cries  of  Robin  Wishart.  When  Peter,  the  miller's 
son,  the  busy  calumniator  of  poor  Widow  Lee, 
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saw  the  danger  of  his  intended  brother-in-law,  he 
rushed  into  the  river,  and  got  hold  of  the  prow  of 
the  boat,  when  the  widow  calmly  applied  the 
oar,  which  threw,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the  bow 
of  the  boat  into  the  middle  of  the  torrent,  and  the 
miller's  son  instantly  disappeared  amidst  the 
broken  water,  no  more  to  rise.  The  coble  still 
continued  to  course  down  the  current.  A  num- 
ber of  people  had  now  crowded  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  some  assist- 
ance to  those  in  the  boat,  which  had  now  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassillis,  where  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  caught  upon  one  of  the  gipsy- 
steps,  a  series  of  stones  which  run  across  the  river, 
and  hung  in  a  very  perilous  situation,  as  the  least 
movement  of  those  on  board  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, overset  her.  Father  Gerrard,  who  had 
witnessed  the  danger  of  his  votary,  had,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  exertions,  got  from  stone  to 
stone,  until  at  last  he  got  hold  of  the  horn  of  the 
boat.  Widow  Lee,  who  had  been  calmly  reading 
her  Bible,  closed  it,  and  replaced  it  in  her  bosom. 
She  arose,  and,  with  a  supernatural  dignity  said, 
— "  So,  Father  Gerrard,  you  are  come  to  Robin 
Wishart's  feet-washing.  Mary  Lee,  Mary  Lee  !" 
she  exclaimed,  "  here  is  an  offering  for  thy  brok- 
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en  heart."  So  saying,  she  instantly  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  prow,  when  the  coble  became  over- 
balanced, instantly  overwhelming  the  priest,  the 
widow,  and  Robin  Wishart. 


VOL.  II. 


A  JACOBITE  LEGEND. 
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A  JACOBITE  LEGEND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Sternitur  exanimisque  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos. 

VIRGIL. 

"  MOTHER,"  said  Archy  Lockhart,  "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  galloping  about  the  coun- 
try ?  What  kind  of  an  animal  is  a  dragon,  that 
I  heard  so  much  about  at  the  kirk-style  on  Sab- 
bath ?  They  say  they  are  coming  down  Clydes- 
dale, wi1  fire  an1  sword ;  an1  that  Prince  Charlie 
has  a  heap  o'  friends  in  this  part,  an'  in  Gallow- 
way.  They  are  all  Jacobites  thegither ;  but,  mi- 
ther,  what  is  a  Jacobite  ?  But  as  for  your  dragon, 
it  must  be  a  desperate  kind  o'  a  beast.  When- 
ever the  folk  begin  to  speak  about  them,  I  ob- 
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serve  their  face  grow  pale,  an1  wax  lang.  Do 
you  ken,  mither,  that  Tarn  Snoddam,  the  tailor, 
swarfed  clean  awa',  at  something  Dominie  Lar- 
mont  was  telling  him  about  the  dragons  ?  He 
couped  o'er  clean  dead,  on  the  Laird  of  Kipple- 
cairn's  trough-stane.  I  ran  to  the  burn,  an1 
brought  my  bonnet  fu'  o'  water;  but  Sauners 
Wyllie,  the  bane-setter,  poo'd  a  bunch  o'  nettles, 
that  grew  beneath  the  Laird's  stane,  and  gaed 
him  two  or  three  whacks  o'er  the  face,  which  soon 
brought  him  out  of  it." 

"  It's  no  dragon,  my  bairn,"  replied  the  mo- 
ther, "  it's  a  dragoon  they  ca'  them ; — they  are 
warriors — you'll  find  them  mentioned  in  Chro- 
nicles, an'  in  Kings ; — they  fight  upon  horseback, 
an'  they  ha'e  coats  o'  mail,  an'  helmets  on  their 
head,  an'  great  lang  swords  ; — they  are  hired  to 
kill  folk,  by  the  day,  as  your  poor  father  was  wont 
to  be  employed  to  big  dikes  an'  cast  ditches." 

"  Oh,  aye,  mither,  they'll  be  of  the  same  family 
as  the  dragon  that  is  mentioned  in  Revelations ; 
but  what  is  your  Jacobite,  mother  ?" 

"  Jacobite  !"  answered  the  mother  of  the  que- 
rist, "  you  seventeen,  an'  no  ken  what  a  Jacobite 
is, — weel,  you  see,"  continued  the  widow,  "  an' 
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mind  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  an'  dinna  be 
speaking  again  about  it,  for,  you  see,  Archy,  a 
Jacobite  is  just — a  Jacobite." 

This  explanation  caused  the  lad  to  pause 
a  little ;  and  the  reader  must  allow,  it  was 
not  the  most  clear  the  subject  would  admit  of. 
The  boy  was  just  about  to  commence  a  fresh  at- 
tack upon  his  mother's  fountain  of  knowledge, 
when  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  smote  the  ears  of 
the  mother  and  her  son.  This  sound  was  so 
novel,  that  they  looked  at  one  another  with  dumb 
astonishment.  The  mother  moved  towards  the 
door,  when  a  party  of  troopers  was  discovered  at 
a  short  distance,  approaching  the  cottage. 

"  Come  here,  Archy,  and  you'll  see  what  a 
dragoon  is  like, — as  I  am  a  living  woman  they 
are  coming  here ;  what  can  they  be  wanting  ?" 

Archy,  however,  felt  no  inclination  for  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  ;  for  his  mother's  explana- 
tion had  by  no  means  removed  the  impression 
which  he  had  received  at  the  kirk-style,  when 
Tarn  Snoddam  had  fainted ;  and  as  there  was  a 
small  lattice  which  opened  into  the  widow's  yard, 
in  the  back  of  the  cottage,  which  the  boy's  ter- 
ror prompted  him  to  make  use  of  to  secure  his  re- 
treat from  these  malignant  dragoons.  There  was 
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a  large  rick  of  bog-hay  in  the  yard,  the  winter's 
provender  for  the  widow's  cow.  Thither  the  lad 
directed  his  steps,  covering  himself  with  the  hay, 
at  the  same  time  leaving  a  small  opening,  through 
which  he  could  gratify  his  curiosity,  without  be- 
ing detected. 

By  the  time  he  had  secured  his  retreat,  the 
troopers  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
throwing  themselves  from  their  horses.  The 
sergeant  approached  the  door  where  stood  Widow 
Lockhart. 

"  What  number  of  males  have  you  about  the 
house  ?" 

"  I  am  a  lone  widow  woman,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ae  poor  boy,  an'  my  cow." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Sergeant  Seward,  for  so 
he  was  named,  "  you  have  not  your  answer  to 
seek ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  as  honest,  to 
say,  that  your  husband  and  three  sons  were  out 
with  the  Pretender,  and  they  are  now  skulking 
about  the  hills,  until  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  is 
grown  less  severe.  You  are  a  race  of  Jacobites 
from  one  end  of  Clydesdale  to  the  other.  Have 
you  anything  about  the  house  that  we  could  eat  ?" 

"  No  muckle  of  that,"  replied  the  widow,  "  but 
what  I  have  is  heartily  at  your  service ; — there's 
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the  heel  of  a  kebbock,  an'  some  mashlom  ban- 
nocks, and  you'll  no  want  for  a  drink  of  milk." 

Seward,  and  six  of  the  troopers,  entered  the  cot- 
tage, leaving  two  privates  and  a  corporal  to  take 
charge  of  the  cattle.  In  a  short  period  the  cor- 
poral approached  the  rick,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  an  armful  of  hay  to  give  the  horses. 
Chance  directed  him  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
poor  boy  had  sought  refuge,  who,  finding  him- 
self in  the  grasp  of  a  dragoon,  began  to  roar  out 
lustily.  Nor  was  the  lad  more  alarmed  than  Cor- 
poral St  Clair  was  surprised,  when  he  heard  the 
boy  shouting  and  kicking,  with  great  vehemence. 
The  trooper  placed  him  upon  his  feet,  and  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  him,  and  remove  his  terror, 
by  clapping  his  flaxen  head,  and  smiling  at  the 
boy's  looks  of  wildness  and  fear. 

"  But  will  you  no  kill  me,  or  my  mither,"  said 
Archy,  at  the  same  time  taking  St  Clair  by  the 
hand,  and  looking  with  his  full  blue  eyes  in  the 
face  of  the  trooper,  with  a  countenance  that  would 
have  softened  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  Corpo- 
ral St  Clair. 

"  No,  no,  my  fine  fellow,""  replied  the  soldier, 
"  be  not  alarmed,  you  nor  your  mother  shall 
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come  to  no  harm ;— come,  bring  an  armful  of  hay 
to  my  horse." 

"  I'll  do  that,"  said  the  boy,  with  alacrity, 
"  but  dinna  let  them  harm  my  poor  mother,  nor 
Elspie  the  cow,  nor  Lurden  the  colly,  nor  poor 
Highlan'  Mary,  if  she  is  about  the  doors, — for,  ye 
see,  when  my  father  was  dying,  he  said  to  me, 
Archy,  I'm  gaun  awa'  to  leave  you,  and  your  mo- 
ther, and  when  you  grow  up,  you  maun  work  for 
her,  and  protect  her,  and  I  said  I  would ;  and  I 
think  I  see  from  your  face  you'll  no  let  us  be 
harmed." 

"  Never  fear,  my  boy,"  replied  the  good-na- 
tured trooper,  highly  pleased  at  the  boy's  ingenu- 
ous simplicity,  "  I'll  protect  your  mother,  the 
cow,  and  the  dog,  and  Highland  Mary  to  boot." 

"  Take  care  what  you  say,"  replied  one  of  the 
troopers,  who  was  attending  the  cattle,  "  for 
yonder  comes  Seward,  who  has  been  punishing 
his  canteen,  which  he  filled  with  brandy  this 
morning,  ere  we  left  Douglas  Mills.  Drink 
makes  him  little  better  than  a  maniac.  In  his 
cups  he  will  fight  with  his  own  shadow ;  and 
your  saying  that  you  will  protect  this  family,  is 
enough  to  bring  down  his  vengeance  upon  it. 
11 
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But  see,  yonder  he  beckons  us  into  the  house ; 
and  here  come  three  to  relieve  us." 

St  Clair  now  entered  the  house,  where  they 
found  Sergeant  Seward  and  the  troopers  making 
an  end  of-  the  widow's  cheese. 

"  Come  along,  Corporal,"  said  Seward,  "  here 
old  Crackcheeks  and  I  have  finished  the  old 
witch's  cheese;  and  my  canteen  is  as  dry  as  a 
whistle.  This  is  an  infernal  service; — nothing 
but  blue  mountains  and  bleak  muirs.  I'd  as  soon 
live  with  the  priest  in  lent,  and  eat  bell-ropes. 
This  is  certainly  an  excellent  country  for  creating 
an  appetite ;  but  look  to  that,  holding  up  a  piece 
of  the  swarthy-looking  bannock, — is  that  food 
fit  for  Frank  Seward."  So  saying,  he  threw  it 
beneath  the  fire-place,  at  the  same  time  exclaim- 
ing, with  a  theatrical  gesture, — for  Seward,  in 
his  varied  career,  at  one  time,  had  been  a  stage- 
player, — 

"  Had  Cain  been  a  Scot,  God  had  altered  his  doom, 
Not  forc'd  him  to  wander,  but  kept  him  at  home." 

"  PsJia  r  said  St  Clair,  "  if  I  was  you,  Ser- 
geant Seward,  I  would  endeavour  to  get  up  some- 
thing new  for  these  occasions." 
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"  Mother,"  said  the  boy,  "  will  you  bring  ben 
some  milk  ?  but  stop,  I'll  gang  mysel'."  So  say- 
ing, he  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  bowl,  placing  it  in  the  hand  of 
St  Clair,  saying,  "  there  is  a  drink  of  real  gude 
milk.  I  dinna  ken  what  wad  become  of  us,  if  it 
was  not  for  Elspie, — for,  you  see,  I'm  no  auld 
enough  to  work  yet ;  and,  truly,  after  giving  my 
father  a  decent  dredgie,  an'  paying  the  laird 
twa  siller  crowns  of  rent,  an1  three  pair  of  kain- 
hens,  my  mither's  purse  was  left  as  empty  as  her 
meal-pock ;  but,  you  see,1'  continued  the  boy 
to  St  Clair,  who  seemed  pleased  at  the  open, 
simple,  naivete  which  Archy  displayed,  "  Elspie's 
milk  is  little  waur  than  cream ;  an',  you  see,  my 
mither  now  and  then  makes  a  pund  or  twa  o'  but- 
ter, which  I  carry  to  the  neighbouring  clachan  an' 
sell, — and  we  mak'  no  an  ill  shift  ava." 

At  this  period  there  came  a  wild  melancholy 
chaunt,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part.  The 
strain  was  often  broken  and  unconnected,  yet 
such  was  the  influence  of  the  manner  it  was  sung, 
that  even  the  troopers  listened  with  minute  at- 
tention. 
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Ob  dreary  laneliness  is  now, 

'Mang  ruin'd  hamlets  smoaking  ; 
Clan  Alpin's  widow  sits  and  sings, 

As  her  sweet  babe  she's  rocking.* 

It  was  not  with  the  voice  of  joy, 

The  plaint  was  sad  an'  eery  ; 
Oh  sleep,  my  bonny  Highland  boy, 

The  Saxon  comes  not  ne'er  thee. 

No  glen  nor  forest,  ca's  thee  heir, 

A  wreck's  thy  father's  ha' ; 
The  fox  hath  made  his  shelter  there, 

The  grass  waves  on  the  wa'. 


"  Oh,"  said  the  widow,  "  that  is  poor  High- 
land Mary  ;  she  came  out  o'  the  north  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  Some  dreadful  calamity  has 
happened  to  her.  She  speaks  of  her  husband  an' 
three  bairns  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  I  never  meddle 
with,  for  her  misfortunes  have  crazed  her  poor 
head.  She  is  aye  singing  some  ditty,  which  has 
some  connection  with  her  own  lamentable  tale.  I 
have  given  her  shelter  for  this  last  three  month. 
She  is  continually  wandering  amidst  the  hills, 
but  of  late  she  has  become  more  settled." 


Jacobite  Melodies,  this  verse. 
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Archy  went  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few  moments 
returned,  leading  Mary  by  the  hand ;  at  the 
same  time  saying, — "  Come  awa1,  Mary,  they'll 
no  harm  you,  woman." 

Whenever  Mary  discovered  the  troopers  seat- 
ed around  the  fire,  her  eyes  kindled  into  a  wild 
supernatural  glare.  Her  tall  form  appeared  as  it 
had  received  some  additional  altitude  and  dignity. 
St  Clair  looked  to  Seward,  whose  swarthy  brow 
became  overspread  with  a  dark  crimson  cloud. 

"  Is  the  hound  of  the  stranger  not  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  the  Gael,"  said  Mary ;  "  but 
who  was  to  blame,  the  bows  of  the  pine  were  di- 
vided, and,  therefore,  easily  destroyed  before  the 
sword  of  the  Saxon,  which,  united,  would  have 
repelled  its  edge." 

Seward  turned  round  to  St  Clair,  and  exclaimed : 
— "  What,  this  Highland  hag  again.  She  must 
ride  on  the  broomsticks.  A  few  nights  before  the 
affair  of  Culloden,  we  gave  them  some  amusement 
in  Glenshalloch." 

"  Wretch,"  exclaimed  Mary,  bending  her  eyes 
upon  him  with  undescribable  horror,  "  and  there 
you  applied  the  murderous  brand  to  the  cottage 
of  my  forefathers.  Desolation  and  ruin  was  in 
your  steps.  My  babes,  my  babes  !  the  blue 
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flames  were  their  winding-sheet.  But,  listen  to 
me,  the  raven  shall  feed  daintily  upon  thy 
corse,  an'  the  wolf  will  hold  a  carnival  over  thy 
sinful  trunk.  The  arm  of  a  widow's  son  shall 
work  thy  desolation.  Yet,  remember  I  am'  of  a 
race  whose  words  do  not  fall  to  the  ground,  I 
shall  live  yet  to  see  thee  perish." 

"  Hence,  you  old  hag,  else  I  will  cut  you 
down,  as  I  did  your  clansmen  under  a  mossy 
moor.  There  St  Clair,"  continued  Seward, 
'*  there's  more  of  your  work-telling  upon  us.  Had 
it  not  been  for  your  intercession,  I  would  not 
have  left  one  in  the  Glen  to  upbraid  us  this  day, 
for  your  woman-hearted  lenity  ;  but,  come,  we 
must  be  gone.  But,  hear  me,  you  old  Highland 
hag,  the  next  time  we  meet  I  will  endeavour  to 
finish  your  history." 

The  troopers  had  now  proceeded  to  the  door, 
followed  by  Mary,  the  widow,  and  her  son ; 
when  the  maniac  went  up,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  exclaimed  : — 

"  Doth  thou  see  yonder  conflict,"  pointing  to- 
wards an  object  in  the  air,  on  which  her  eyes  had 
been  fixed  for  some  time : — "  Look  yonder,  the 
Gael  and  the  Saxon ;"  when  Seward  turned  his 
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eyes  in  that  direction,  he  beheld  three  ravens 
pursuing  a  gyr-falcon. 

"  Bird  of  the  mountain,"  exclaimed  Mary,  in 
wildness.  At  this  period  the  falcon  had  soared 
aloof,  and  made  a  sudden  swoop  upon  one  of 
its  pursuers,  which  brought  it  to  the  earth.  The 
other  felon  birds  winged  their  way  to  an  old 
withered  oak,  and  began  to  croak  most  ominous- 
ly. "  There,1'  continued  Mary,  "  can  you  read 
that,  you  that  are  a  Saxon  ?  if  not,  I  can,  who 
am  a  Gael,  and  you  shall  hear  it :  Thou  mayest 
wander  till  where  the  earth  turns  upon  its  axis, 
yet  thou  shalt  not  escape  the  sword  of  the  Gael. 
The  owl  shall  sing  thy  requiem,  and  thy  bloated 
corse  shall  blister  and  fester  in  the  moon-beam, 
and  the  wolf,  and  the  raven,  shall  do  the  honours 
of  thy  dredgie." 

"  Hence,  you  old  fiend  of  hell,"  replied  Se- 
ward,  "  were  you  a  man  as  you  are  a  woman,  I 
would  have  thrust  my  sword  down  your  throat." 

"  Hound  of  the  stranger,"  replied  Mary, 
"  spiller  of  the  best  blood  of  the  land,  had  I 
been  a  man  I  would  have  fallen  with  my  clans- 
men, or  been  revenged.  I  might  have  been  a 
second  Goliah  M'Bean,  who  cut  down  thirteen  of 
your  troopers  ere  you  could  destroy  his  noble 
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heart ;  but  yet  I  will  wait  upon  thee ;  I  will  be 
thy  evil  genius ;  the  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
above  the  head  of  the  guilty;  the  stumbling- 
block  in  the  footpath  of  the  wayward.  Remorse 
never  stuck  closer  to  the  withers  of  the  murderer ; 
— I  will  attend  thee  until  thy  sum  is  made  up, 
and  then  for  the  reckoning." 

"  Mount !"  exclaimed  Seward ;  the  soldiers 
now  threw  themselves  upon  horseback;  Seward 
drawing  his  sword,  his  features  became  still  more 
crimsoned  with  deadly  rage.  St  Clair,  fearing 
some  fatal  act  from  its  effect,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  him.  "  Forward !"  exclaimed  Seward, 
whose  station  was  on  the  right.  The  troopers 
moved  forward.  St  Clair  occupied  the  left,  and 
remained  stationary  close  to  a  little  eminence  on 
which  Highland  Mary  had  taken  her  stance ; 
when  Seward  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  in 
that  direction,  driving  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  in- 
to the  flanks  of  the  animal  on  which  he  rode, 
endeavouring  to  push  past  St  Clair,  who  had  just 
time  to  draw  his  weapon,  and  thrust  himself  for- 
ward betwixt  Seward  and  poor  Mary." 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Seward,  "  dare  you  mu- 
tiny against  your  superior  officer.  There,"  con- 
tinued Seward,  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head,  which 
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was  received  by  the  cool-tempered  St  Clair  on 
the  blade  of  his  weapon.  Blow  after  blow  were 
struck  by  Seward,  which  were  playfully  parried 
by  St  Clair.  This  still  farther  enraged  the  now 
furious  Seward. 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  stood  unmoved,  with 
a  smile  of  bitter  scorn  on  her  features.  At  the 
same  time,  she  exclaimed : — "  I  thank  you, 
young  man.  Mercy  is  the  surest  seed  that  was 
ever  strewed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  but 
he  cannot  come ;  he  hath  not  power  to  harm  the 
daughter  of  M'Alpine.  Saxons,"  she  continued, 
directing  her  discourse  to  Seward,  "  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  if  ever  more,  it  shall  be  when 
thy  knell  is  ringing." 

"  I'll  be  revenged,  by  all  the  flames  of  hell," 
answered  Seward.  u  I'll  report  you,  St  Clair, 
at  head-quarters." 

So  saying,  he  dashed  down  the  little  holm 
where  Widow  Lockharfs  cow  was  feeding ;  and, 
as  if  inspired  by  the  demon  of  destruction,  he  rush- 
ed upon  the  unoffending  animal,  and  repeatedly 
thrust  his  sword  into  its  body. 

"  Oh  you  wretch  !"  exclaimed  poor  Widow 
Lockhart.  "  God  look  down  upon  me  and  help 
me,  for  you  ha'e  ta'en  frae  me,  and  mine,  the 
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very  breath  of  our  nostrils  ;  for  my  God  and  my 
cow  was  all  that  I  had  to  depend  on,  baith  here 
and  hereafter." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  villain,  "  I  have  killed 
your  cow,  and  if  I  could  rob  you  of  your  other 
comfort,  I  would  do  so  to."  So  saying,  he  gal- 
loped after  the  troopers,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
gained  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cottage. 

St  Clair  followed  until  he  arrived  where  the 
dead  animal  was  lying,  when  he  instantly  pulled 
up  the  reins  of  his  horse,  and  waited  the  arrival 
of  the  widow,  her  son,  and  Mary.  When  the 
widow  approached,  she  began  to  weep,  at  the  same 
time  exclaiming,  "  My  poor  Elspie  !  what  will  be- 
come of  me  and  my  bairn  ?  What  will  we  do 
now  for  a  bit  and  a  drap  to  put  us  through  the 
winter  ?  He  has  indeed  wrought  his  vengeance 
upon  my  poor  head ;  but  God  pardon  him  1  he 
has  muckle  to  answer  for." 

This  scene  was  too  much  for  the  feelings  of 
St  Clair ;  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  taking 
from  thence  a  couple  of  silver  crowns,  which  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  widow,  at  the  same 
time  saying, — "  There,  good  woman,  that  will 
help  you  to  buy  another  cow." 

He  was  departing,  when  Highland  Mary  laid 
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hold  of  his  stirrup-strap,  saying, — -"  Young  sol- 
dier, you  wear  the  livery  of  the  stranger,  but  yet 
thy  heart  is  not  steeled  against  the  miseries  of 
thy  suffering  country,,  and  therefore  you  need 
neither  shield  nor  cuirass ;  there,"  continued 
Mary,  "  wear  that  where  thy  friends  and  thy  foes 
may  see  it.  It  may  appear  to  thee  but  a  bauble, 
— have  faith  in  it,  it  may  serve  thee  when  friends 
cannot — we  shall  meet  yet."  So  saying,  she 
placed  a  large  Highland  brooch,  richly  set  with 
precious  stones,  in  the  hands  of  St  Clair,  whose 
companions  were  now  fast  disappearing  upon  the 
brow  of  a  distant  hill ;  he  therefore  waved  his 
hand,  pursuing  the  route  which  his  fellow-troopers 
had  taken. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Farewell  to  Glenshalloch,  farewell  for  ever, 
Farewell  to  my  wee  cot  that  stands  by  the  river. 

Jacobite  Reliques, 

THE  severe  winter  of  the  year  forty-five  brought, 
upon  the  already  inflicted  land,  those  dreadful 
appendages  of  civil  war,  privation,  and  famine, 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  Scotland.  The  deso- 
late widow  Lockhart,  after  being  robbed  of  her 
cow,  felt  all  the  horrors  of  approaching  want ;  still 
she  shared  her  scanty  pittance  with  her  poor  way- 
ward guest.  The  tie  of  friendship,  betwixt  these 
two  females,  became  still  more  closely  united ;  for 
Mary,  in  one  of  her  sane  moments,  had  satisfied 
the  widow  that  they  were  more  nearly  connected 
than  she  at  first  was  aw  are  of,  having  acquainted  her 
that  her  deceased  husband  was  her  brother,  who 
had  fled  from  the  north  after  the  year  fifteen,  on 
account  of  being  out  in  that  rebellion,  having 
changed  his  name,  and  sought  a  life  of  obscurity 
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in  the  west,  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  law,  and 
having  got  married  before  the  bill  of  indemnity 
passed,  never  again  had  returned  to  the  north. 

After  a  short  period,  the  widow  began  to  feel 
her  end  approaching ;  the  idea  of  leaving  her  poor 
boy  without  a  friend  in  the  world  was  fast  con- 
suming her  already  seared  leaf.  "  Mary  M 'Al- 
pine," said  the  widow  to  her  guest,  "  I  am  gaun 
awa'  to  leave  my  poor  Archy  and  you,  and  there 
is  naething  that  wrings  my  heart  so  sair  as  the 
thoughts  of  what  is  to  become  of  him.  I  ha'e 
prayed  for  him  to  the  Orphan's  Father  an1  the 
Widow's  Stay,  and  sometimes  I  feel  comforted  that 
he  will  not  be  forsaken ;  yet,  Mary,  the  fears  of 
a  mother  pursue  me  like  a  guilty  thing,  an"  that 
alone  binds  me  to  this  world  of  woe.  Will  you 
promise  to  be  a  mother  to  him  ?  All  your  com- 
forts have  perished  before  you,  I  have  heard  you 
say,  will  you  fix  your  affection  upon  my  kind- 
hearted  boy  ?  and  he  will  become  a  son  to  you, 
and  will  perhaps  repay  you  with  the  affections 
and  duty  of  a  child.  Do  that,  and,  oh  !  Mary, 
strive  to  pray,  when  those  fitful  moods  come  upon 
you,  to  remove  them  from  you,  for  you  are  a 
fearful  creature  when  you  are  possessed." 

"  Widow  Lockhart,"  replied  Mary,  "  if  the  pro- 
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raises  of  a  desolate  woman  like  me  can  be  of  any 
avail,  thy  child  shall  be  my  child;  a  mother's 
duty,  such  as  I  can  perform,  I  will ;  want  shall 
not  part  us,  neither  shall  prosperity  divide  us,  if 
it  can  be  accomplished  by  Mary  M 'Alpine.  But, 
sister,"  continued  Mary,  "  you  should  inform 
your  son  of  our  relationship,  it  may  render  him 
more  obedient  to  one  who  may  live  but  for  him." 

At  this  instant,  Archy  made  his  appearance, 
with  some  little  purchases  which  he  had  been 
making  in  the  neighbouring  village.  "  Come 
awa',  my  bairn,  an1  sit  down  on  the  bed  beside 
me,"  said  the  widow. 

Archy  sat  down,  taking  his  mother  by  the  hand, 
at  the  same  time,  saying, — "  I  hope  you  are  nae 
waur,  mother,  since  I  went  awa'." 

"  No,  my  bairn,"  replied  the  widow,  "  I  think 
I  feel  my  heart  easier  since  I  began  to  speak  to 
Mary.  But,  Archy,  you  manna  break  your  heart 
at  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  for  I'm  gaun 
awa'  to  leave  you,  and  you  will  see  me  laid  beside 
your  father  in  the  house  of  rest ;  an'  Mary  is  to 
be  a  mother  to  you,  and  you  are  to  be  a  son  to 
her,  for  you  must  know  that  she  is  your  father's 
sister,  the  only  relation  you  have  when  I  am 
gone." 
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"  Oh !  dinna  leave  me,"  replied  the  poor  boy, 
while  the  tears  rushed  from  his  large  blue  eyes, 
"  you  manna  gang  an'  leave  me.  It's  no  lang 
since  my  poor  father  died,  and  then  came  the 
death  of  Elspie ;  but,  mither,  if  you  die,  I  will  die 
too,  an'  we'll  be  buried  beside  ane  anither.  But 
I  do  like  Mary,  an'  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  she  is 
my  aunty ;  an'  if  you  will  promise  to  live,  I  will 
do  whatever  Maty  bids  me,  and  be  a  son  to  you 
baith,  for,  truly  I  like  to  hear  her  tales  about  the 
clans  of  the  north,  and  the  Kenmore  lads  of  Gal- 
loway, who  were  out  in  the  year  fifteen. — But 
oh  !  mither,  I  wish  I  was  just  as  strong  as  Wal- 
lace, that  I  might  be  able  to  give  yon  cow-mur- 
derer, sergeant  Seward,  his  paiks." 

"  Leave  him  alone  to  a  just  Providence,  my 
good  bairn,  for  he  is  in  the  hands  of  him  that 
wields  the  balance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  with  that  wild  supernatu- 
ral glare  which  always  accompanied  those  bursts 
of  prophetic  frenzy  which  overpowered  her  rea- 
son, "  and  we," taking  the  boy  by  the  hand,  "  shall 
testify  it." 

"  Stop,  Mary  M 'Alpine,"  said  the  widow ;  "  I 
cannot  listen  to  those  bursts  of  passion  which  are 
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destroying  thee — Oh  !  what  is  to  become  of  my 
poor  boy  ?" 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  widow  Lockhart 
breathed  her  last  in  the  arms  of  Highland  Mary, 
who,  from  this  period,  left  off  her  wanderings 
amidst  the  wilds  of  Clydesdale,  and  arranged  all 
the  matters  of  the  widow's  funeral  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  decorum.  After  the  interment, 
the  minister  and  one  of  his  elders  returned  to  the 
cottage  to  tender  their  advice  what  were  the  most 
proper  steps  that  Archy  might  pursue.  The  el- 
der, who  was  a  weaver,  proposed  that  the  boy 
should  go  home  with  him,  and  he  would  teach 
him  his  profession,  on  condition  of  his  becoming 
an  apprentice  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  As 
to  the  furniture  of  the  cottage,  it  would  not  do 
more  than  pay  the  arrears  of  rent. 

"  We  shall  think  of  this,"  said  Mary,  "  and 
will  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  call 
at  the  minister's,  and  let  him  know  our  decision." 
They  had,  however,  no  sooner  left  the  cottage, 
than  Mary  began,  "  A  weaver !  the  son  of  Ro- 
derick M 'Alpine,  a  weaver  !  no,  never ! — Would 
you  not  prefer  seeing  the  world,  Archy  ?  There 
is  something,  I  hope,  in  store  for  thee  better  than 
this." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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During  that  evening,  the  minister  sent  a  se- 
cond message,  saying  he  wished  to  see  the  boy 
by  himself  on  the  following  day.  Mary,  how- 
ever, arose  early  next  morning,  got  Archy 
equipt,  and,  after  shedding  a  few  tears,  they 
turned  their  backs  on  the  cottage  for  ever,  and, 
late  in  the  evening,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
town  of  Lanark.  On  the  second  day  after  their 
arrival,  while  gazing  idly  about  the  streets,  he 
saw  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  gathering  about 
the  door  of  the  guard-house,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
St  Clair  came  forth,  pale  and  disarmed,  sur- 
rounded with  a  guard  of  armed  troopers,  when 
he  soon  learned  he  was  going  to  be  tried  by  a 
court  martial  for  disobedience  of  orders.  He  in- 
stantly hurried  to  the  house  where  they  lodged, 
and  informed  Mary  what  he  had  seen. 

"  Our  wark  is  commenced,"  she  replied,  "  the 
falcons  should  never  harbour  with  the  ravens. 
Did  he  wear  the  brooch  ?" 

"  Yes,11  replied  the  boy,  "  I  saw  it  glittering 
upon  his  breast.11 

"  Then  he  has  on  his  cuirass,  if  Colonel  Gor- 
don is  one  of  his  judges,1'  said  Mary. 

When  St  Clair  was  brought  before  the  court, 
and  Seward  had  produced  his  charges  against 
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the  young  soldier,  Colonel  Gordon  arose,  and 
said,  "  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence  ? 
You  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  my  regi- 
ment that  I  would  have  suspected  of  unsoldierly 
conduct." 

St  Clair  told  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  what 
had  taken  place  at  the  widow's  cottage,  not  even 
omitting  the  receiving  of  the  brooch,  which  Colo- 
nel Gordon  no  sooner  fixed  his  eyes  upon,  than 
his  face  became  overspread  with  a  glow  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel  to  the  court, 
"  had  we  not  better  adjourn  this  trial  until  a  fu- 
ture day  ?  We  have  no  evidence  but  Seward's, 
and  the  prisoner  will  then  be  able  to  produce 
those  who  witnessed  the  affray." 

St  Clair  was  remanded  back  to  confinement. 
In  a  short  period  Colonel  Gordon  arrived  at  the 
guard-house. 

"  St  Clair,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  inspect 
that  brooch.  Could  you  get  me  an  interview 
with  the  poor  Highland  woman  who  bestowed  it 
upon  you  ?  I  am  indebted  to  her,  even  to  the 
value  of  this  life,  and  a  portion  of  that  debt  I 
will  pay,  by  thy  speedy  liberation." 

"  But,  Sir,"  said  St  Clair,  "  Seward  and  I 
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must  not  come  in  contact  after  what  has  taken 
place.  Remove  me  into  another  regiment.  I 
despise  revenge,  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  dis- 
grace me  in  the  eyes  of  my  officers,  which  must 
be  wiped  off" 

"  St  Clair,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  Seward  has 
been  of  use  in  performing  services  which  none  in 
the  regiment  would  have  performed  but  himself. 
No  doubt  he  hath  often  overstepped  even  his 
commission,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  natural 
waywardness  of  his  disposition  upon  this  unfortu- 
nate land.  The  time,  I  hope,  is  now  gone  by 
for  such  severity.  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to 
get  him  removed  into  another  regiment." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Seward  received  a 
commission  in  a  corps  that  was  going  abroad,  when 
St  Clair  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  situation  held  by  Seward. 

A  short  time  after  this  had  taken  place,  St 
Clair  was  surprised  at  seeing  Archy  Lockhart 
amidst  a  number  of  the  town's  people,  who  had 
gathered  together  to  witness  the  parade;  after 
which,  St  Clair  went  up  to  the  boy,  saying, 
"  What,  my  fine  fellow,  what  has  brought  you 
to  Lanark  ?" 

"•  Oh,  but  I  am  glad  that  I  have  met  with 
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you,  Sergeant  St  Clair,"  said  Archy,  "for  you  see 
that  my  poor  mother  is  dead,  and  so  is  poor 
Lurden,  an'  the  minister  wanted  to  make  a 
weaver  of  me,  but  Highland  Mary  would  not 
hear  of  it,  so  I  ha'e  left  the  Burn  of  Esk  for 
ever,  an1  I  am  come  to  push  my  fortune  in  the 
world,  but  I  dinna  see  what  way  I'm  to  do  it,  for 
Mary  has  changed  her  last  saxpence  this  morn- 

ing-11 

"  Have  you  any  relations  in  Lanark?"  re- 
plied St  Clair. 

"  No,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I  believe  I  have 
no  relations  in  the  world,  but  Highland  Mary." 

"  Would  you  like  to  become  a  soldier  ?"  said 
St  Clair. 

"  Would  I  get  a  gold  laced  coat  like  you,  an1 
a  horse  to  ride  on  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  would,"  answered  the  sergeant. 

"  I  would  like  it  very  weel,  but  no  in  Sergeant 
Seward's  company,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Never  fear  him,  he  has  left  the  regiment; 
but,  come,  let  us  go  and  find  Highland  Mary, 
and  if  you  behave  yourself,  you  may  yet  become 
a  captain." 

Archy  conducted  St  Clair  to  their  obscure- 
lodgings. 
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"  St  Glair,'1  exclaimed  Mary,  as  they  entered 
the  house,  have  you  "  escaped  the  fangs  of  the 
wolf?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  St  Clair,  "  and  I  believe  'tis 
to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  present  safety." 

"  No,"  replied  Mary,  "  this  is  only  the  first 
fruit  of  the  seeds  you  sowed  that  night  when  I 
first  beheld  you,  when  you  saved  my  life  in  Glen- 
shalloch,  four  days  after  which  your  Colonel  was 
left  wounded,  and  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  rage  of  my  clansmen.  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
Gordon,  and  tore  off  the  livery  of  the  stranger, 
clothed  him  in  the  checkered  garb  of  my  clan, 
and  nursed  him  for  days,  until  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  own  party.  When  he  offered  me 
his  purse,  I  said  no,  but  I  wished  he  had  been 
one  of  my  master's  people  ;  and  when  we  parted, 
he  forced  me  to  take  the  brooch,  which  I  gave 
you  when  we  last  parted." 

"  Mary,"  said  St  Clair,  "  will  you  go  and  see 
Colonel  Gordon  ?  I  know  he  wishes  to  see  you, 
and  he  may  be  of  service  to  this  lad  and  you." 

"  What  is  become  of  Seward  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  He  is  embarked  with  his  regiment  to  join 
the  allies  in  Germany." 

"  What,"  said  Mary,  "  has  he  escaped  from 
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me  ?  But  no,  I  will  follow  him ;  he  cannot 
escape."" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  St  Clair,  "  I  know  that 
Colonel  Gordon  has  a  particular  desire  to  see 
you,  and  it  may  be  a  means  of  introducing  Ar- 
chy,  and  who  knows  but  he  will  take  an  interest 
in  the  lad's  fortune." 

Mary  folded  her  arms,  seated  herself  in  a 
chair,  and  remained  silent  for  a  short  time,  when 
she  arose,  saying,  "  Well,  I  believe  it  must  be 
so.  I  will  go  and  see  your  colonel." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  the  co- 
lonel, Mary  was  received  with  infinite  marks  of 
gratitude  and  kindness,  the  colonel  introducing 
her  to  his  lady  and  two  daughters,  and  St  Clair 
was  ordered  to  take  Archy  unc^r  his  protection. 
Meantime,  Mary  found  a  umfortable  asylum  in 
the  family  of  Colone1  Irordon. 

In  a  short  p:,uod,  young  Lockhart  became  a 
fine  soldierly-looking  fellow,  and  was  made  a  cor- 
poral. In  the  course  of  eighteen  months  after, 
he  was  farther  advanced  to  be  a  sergeant,  when  the 
regiment  was  ordered  abroad  to  assist  the  allies 
against  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

"  The  colonel's  lady,  his  two  daughters,  and 
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Highland  Mary,  accompanied  the  regiment. 
The  campaign  opened  with  vigour  on  both  sides; 
various  skirmishes  -were  fought ;  when  St  Clair 
and  Lockhart  received  not  only  a  share  of  honour- 
able fame  for  their  bravery  and  good  conduct, 
but  St  Clair  was  promoted  to  a  commission,  and 
Lockhart  promised  the  first  vacancy. 

Colonel  Gordon  had  now  become  extremely 
partial  to  our  two  youths,  calling  them  his  two 
Paladins ;  and  St  Clair,  whose  commission  had 
now  entitled  him  to  it,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
table  of  his  commander. 

The  surrounding  scenes  but  too  truly  remind- 
ed Mary  of  her  own  misfortunes,  began  again  to 
affect  her  mind.  She  was  often  found  wandering 
at  midnight  about  the  camp,  nor  could  Mrs  Gor- 
don, or  her  two  daughters,  prevent  her  from  pur- 
suing these  nocturnal  expeditions. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 

This  check  of  conscience  for  your  sins, 

It  stings  you  to  the  saul,  Willie, 
It  breaks  your  measures  this  campaign 

As  much  as  Lowendahl,  Willie. 

Jacobite  Rdiques. 

THE  regiment  which  Seward  belonged  to  was 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  Colonel 
Gordon,  on  whom  he  called  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude for  the  various  acts  of  kindness  which  he 
hadreceived  from  his  old  commander.  On  the  18th 
of  June  1747,  Martial  Saxe  began  to  make  every 
preparation  for  a  general  engagement.  St  Clair 
and  Lockhart  had  been  sent  to  take  charge  of  a 
station  of  some  importance.  Colonel  Gordon  now 
became  anxious  to  have  his  family  removed  into 
the  rear  of  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  at  this 
very  crisis  that  Seward  had  called  upon  his  old 
commander,  who  had  the  command  of  the  vil- 
lage  of  Vail. 

N  2 
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"  Seward,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask  of  you: — Mrs  Gordon  and  her 
two  daughters  are  here  with  me,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  that 
Count  Lowendahl  means  to  attack  our  right  im- 
mediately. I  will  write  to  your  commanding  of- 
ficer, to  see  if  he  will  allow  you  to  see  my  family 
safely  conveyed  to  Maestricht,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  we  will  have  hot  work  of  it,  and,  happen 
what  will,  I  would  wish  to  have  them  in  a  place 
of  safety." 

"  Any  thing  that  I  can  do  to  serve  Colonel 
Gordon,  or  his  family,  will  be  conferring  an  obli- 
gation on  me,"  replied  Seward.  "  Write  to  my 
commander — I  will  convey  it  myself — there  shall 
be  no  time  lost.  Let  a  waggon  be  prepared,  and 
I  will  return  after  dusk,  and  will  bring  with  me 
three  of  my  own  troop,  whose  bravery  I  can  con- 
fide in." 

'*  Not  to  night,"  answered  the  Colonel ;  "  but 
by  to-morrow  at  noon  we  shall  be  ready ;  as  I 
have  a  good  many  valuables  to  pack  up,  it  will  be 
that  time  ere  I  am  properly  prepared." 

Seward,  having  received  the  note  to  his  com- 
mander, retired,  and  the  Colonel  set  about  ar- 
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ranging  the  matters  for  the  departure  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

"  Why  could  you  not  have  sent  us  under  the 
protection  of  St  Clair  or  Lockhart,  father  ?"  said 
the  daughters. 

"  I  would  have  done  so,  my  dear  girls,"  said 
the  Colonel ;  "  but  they  are  some  miles  distance, 
upon  duty  of  importance,  where  I  was  ordered  to 
send  two  of  my  most  vigilant  officers." 

By  the  noon  of  next  day,  the  Colonel's  family, 
with  all  his  most  valuable  property,  set  out  for 
Maestricht,  with  the  exception  of  Highland  Ma- 
ry, whose  wayward  fits  had  now  gained  completely 
possession  of  her.  Under  the  charge  of  Seward 
and  three  men  of  his  own  troop,  the  waggon 
travelled  slowly,  and,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
after  some  remonstrances  betwixt  Seward  and 
the  waggoner,  they  left  the  highway,  turning  into 
a  narrow  defile  thickly  wooded.  After  continuing 
in  that  tract  a  considerable  time,  Seward  rode 
up  to  the  waggoner,  and,  drawing  his  pistol  from 
his  holster,  levelled  it  at  the  head  of  the  driver, 
who  instantly  fell.  A  horrible  scene  of  confusion 
now  instantly  took  place  with  the  ladies.  Se- 
ward and  the  troopers  instantly  dismounted,  order- 
ing the  ladies  instantly  to  alight  from  the  waggon, 
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which  they  began  to  plunder.  They  now  com- 
menced stripping  the  ladies  of  their  jewels,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  demanding  their  money,  accom- 
panied with  various  acts  of  rudeness.  At  this 
period  they  heard  one  at  a  short  distance  singing, 

"  Wha  drew  the  guid  claymore  for  Charlie, 
Wha  cow'd  the  louns  o'  England  rarely, 
An'  claw'd  their  backs  at  Falkirk  fairly, 
Wha  but  the  lads  o'  the  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Bannocks  o'  bear-meal,  bannocks  o'  barley, 
Here's  to  the  lads  that  never  cry  parley." 

The  ladies  no  sooner  heard  the  native  strains  of 
their  own  mountains,  than  it  roused  them  to  make 
some  exertions  for  their  safety,  which  they  did  by 
loudly  calling  for  assistance.  At  this  period,  two 
horsemen  came  galloping  down  the  defile.  Se- 
ward,  seeing  that  they  were  but  two,  exclaimed  to 
his  troopers, — "  Stand  fast,  my  lads  !  leave  me 
to  the  parley.  Halt,"  he  continued  to  the  ap- 
proaching horsemen,  who  had  now  advanced 
abreast  of  the  waggon. 

"  The  word  ?"  replied  one  of  the  horsemen. 

"  Cumberland,11  answered  Seward. 

"  AlFs  right,11  replied  the  horsemen ;  "  but 
why  this  screaming  of  females?  Cumberland 
sanctions  no  such  acts  as  this.11 
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"  Its  an  odd  matter,""  replied  Seward,  "  that 
one  cannot  romp  with  a  guttler's  wife  and  her  two 
camp-trulls,  but  we  must  be  disturbed.  Go, 
mind  your  duty." 

"  O,  Cornet  Lockhart,  protect  us,  for  Heaven's 
sake  !"  said  the  ladies,  "  save  us  from  this  horrid 
ruffian." 

"  St  Clair !"  exclaimed  Seward,  "  I  owe  thee 
a  debt  which  I  long  to  pay  ;"  so  saying,  he  drew 
his  sword,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, — "  Give 
them  their  quietus,  my  lads !"  St  Clair  and 
Lockhart  instantly  drew,  and,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, one  of  Seward's  party  was  brought  to  the 
ground ;  and,  ere  he  had  time  to  recover,  a  fe- 
male rushed  from  a  thicket,  snatching  a  pistol 
from  the  fallen  trooper's  belt,  presenting  it  in  the 
direction  of  Seaward,  which  took  effect  upon  his 
horse,  who  instantly  dropt ;  the  others,  seeing 
two  of  their  companions  down,  immediately  fled. 
St  Clair  and  Lockhart  dismounted,  to  render 
the  ladies  what  assistance  they  could.  "  Thank 
Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  colonel's  lady,  "  what 
a  miraculous  escape  !  But  who  is  it  that  we  have 
to  thank  for  so  providential  assistance." 

"  Mother,"  replied  the  young  ladies,  "  this  is 
Cornet  St  Clair  and  Serjeant  Lockhart  of  our  fa- 
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ther's  regiment.     In  the  mean  time,  take  my 
most  grateful  thanks." 

"  Good  God,  how  my  heart  beats,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  Come,  ladies,  allow  me  to  see  you  conducted 
on  your  intended  route,"  replied  St  Clair ;  "  but 
what  is  become  of  the  fallen  enemy.1" 

f  The  trooper  who  had  first  fallen  had  been  on- 
ly slightly  wounded ;  he  and  Seward  had  escap- 
ed into  the  copsewood,  through  which  the  line  of 
road  wound,  in  the  bustle  of  the  affray,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  the  dead  horse  on  which  Se- 
ward had  rode. 

"  The  wolfs  hour  is  not  yet  come,"  said  the 
female  who  had  fired  the  pistol ;  "  he  hath  more 
blood  to  lap  yet." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  mother,  "  Highland 
Mary  !  thou  art  a  mysterious  creature." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sergeant  Lockhart,  "  it  is  to 
her  that  you  are  indebted  for  your  safety,  and 
perhaps  your  life.  She  heard  Seward  and  the 
three  troopers  planning  and  naming  the  spot 
where  they  intended  to  commit  the  crime.  She 
overheard  them  last  night  at  the  midnight  hour, 
in  her  nocturnal  wanderings,  and  hurried  forward 
to  bring  us  to  your  assistance." 
4 
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"  Let  us  see,"  said  Mary,  "  what  remains  in 
the  vultures  nest,  when  the  bird  is  fled.  She  im- 
mediately commenced  searching  the  holsters  of 
Seward's  horse,  when  she  brought  forth  a  pack- 
et, handing  it  to  Sergeant  Lockhart,  it  was  written 
in  the  French  language,  but  had  no  signature, 
and  contained  the  following  words  : — 

"  Remain  where  you  are  a  few  days  longer.  I 
mean  to  attack  the  allies  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
village  of  Vail  is  a  position  I  would  wish  to  occu- 
py. You  can  create  confusion,  and  be  of  service 
otherwise.  Your  last  packet  came  safe,  which 
contained  much  useful  information.  Wealth  and 
promotion  awaits  you." 

"  Base  hireling,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  not  the 
atom  of  a  soldier  was  ever  buckled  in  his  belt ; 
but  here,"  she  continued,  "  is  the  heart's  blood  of 
the  villain,"  holding  up  a  purse  well  lined  with 
gold. 

"  Keep  it,  Mary,"  said  St  Clair. 

"  Never,"  said  Mary,  dashing  it  to  the  ground. 

u  Lockhart,"  said,  St  Clair  "  put  the  dross  in 
your  holster ;  but  let  us  use  our  time,  ladies,  the 
night  is  fast  approaching,  and  we  are  still  a  consi- 
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derable  distance  from  Maestricht.  Allow  me  to 
assist  you  once  more  into  the  waggon.11 

Mary  had  now  disappeared.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  station  which  St  Clair  had  the  com- 
mand of,  he  increased  the  guard  to  protect  the 
waggon  on  its  journey.  At  the  same  time,  he 
sent  Lockhart  forward  with  the  packet,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  holster  of  Seward,  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  rewarded  him  upon  the  spot 
with  the  commission  of  the  treacherous  villain. 

When  St  Clair  arrived  with  his  charge  at 
Maestricht  it  was  late.  The  ladies  requested  that 
he  would  remain  and  sup  with  them  ;  after  which 
Mrs  Gordon  presented  him  with  a  packet  to  her 
husband,  at  the  same  time  saying  to  her  daugh- 
ters, "  Have  you  nothing  to  bestow  as  a  memo- 
rial of  our  gratitude  to  your  deliverer  ?" 

The  oldest  daughter  presented  St  Clair  with  a 
small  miniature  of  herself.  "  But  I  doubt  we 
are  forgetting  poor  Sergeant  Lockhart." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  his  name  has 
met  an  honourable  mention  in  my  letter  to  your 
father." 

The  youngest  daughter  took  a  ring  from  her 
finger,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  her  mother  to 
see  if  her  conduct  met  her  approbation. 
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"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Marion  !"  said  her  mother, 
"  you  cannot  do  less." 

Marion  placed  the  ring  into  the  hands  of  Cor- 
net St  Clair,  saying, — "  Give  that  to  Sergeant 
Lockhart ;  for  I  know  that  any  pecuniary  reward 
would  but  hurt  his  feelings.1' 

The  ladies  now  presented  their  hands  to  this 
fortunate  soldier,  who  instantly  departed.  Next 
day  he  waited  upon  his  colonel  and  delivered  his 
packet  of  letters.  After  which  he  met  with  Lock- 
hart,  and  was  highly  pleased  to  see  his  friend  pro- 
moted to  a  rank  which  he  well  deserved. 

.*'  I  envied  your  lot,  St  Clair,  last  night,"  said 
Lockhart ;  "did  ever  you  behold  a  sweeter  crea- 
ture than  our  worthy  colonel's  young  daughter  ? 
But  'tis  madness  to  think  of  her." 

"  Indeed  is  it,"  replied  St  Clair ;  "  but  we 
have  more  to  do  with  Bellona  than  Venus,  in  the 
meantime.  Seward,  you'll  have  learned,  has 
deserted  with  the  three  troopers.  He  carries 
with  him  too  much  information  not  to  be  made 
use  of  immediately.  Count  Lowendahl  acts 
much  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  but  here," 
,  said  St  Clair,  "  is  a  ring  sent  you  by  the  fair  Ma- 
rion Gordon." 
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"  Come !  do  not  mock  me,  St  Glair,"  said  Lock- 
hart. 

"  Po  !  po  r  said  St  Clair,  "  cannot  a  lady 
send  a  ring  to  one  who  relieved  her  from  peril, 
but  he  must  imagine  that  she  is  in  love  with 
him.1' 

"  True,  true,"  replied  Lockhart,  a  little  crest- 
fallen ;  "  but  that  ring,  sent  by  her  fair  hand,  is 
to  me  a  mine  of  inestimable  wealth,  which  with 
life  only  I'll  part  with.  Come,  come,  sit  down, 
and  let  us  crack  a  bottle  of  Flanders  wine ;  I'm 
certain  we'll  have  to  fight  to-morrow,  and  God 
knows  if  ever  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to 
empty  another — the  soldier's  time  is  the  present 
moment."  So  saying,  he  arose  and  opened  a 
small  camp-chest,  from  which  he  produced  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  and  a  couple  of  small  goblets,  then 
said,  "  St  Clair,  let  me  give  you  a  lady — Here's 
health  and  happiness  to  Catharine  Gordon." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Lockhart. 

The  cups  were  again  replenished,  "  Here's  the 
same  to  Marion,"  said  Lockhart.  The  goblets 
were  scarcely  replaced  upon  the  camp-stool,  when 
they  were  roused  into  a  new  train  of  thinking  by 
the  following  words : — 
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.        Sleep  sound,  my  sweet  babe, 
There  is  nought  to  alarm  thee, 
The  sons  of  the  valley 
No  power  have  to  harm  thee  ; 
I'll  sing  thee  to  rest 
In  the  balloch  untrodden, 
With  a  cronach  sad 
For  the  slain  of  Culloden.  * 

"  It  is  poor  Highland  Mary,"  said  Lockhart ; 
*'  to  her  do  I  owe  my  success  in  this  world,  if  to  be 
a  cornet  of  dragoons,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  can  be 
called  an  enviable  situation.  Had  it  not  been  for 
her  romantic  spirit,  I  might,  at  this  time,  been  a 
good  plaiding  weaver  in  Clydesdale,  a  kirk-going, 
psalm-singing  Presbyterian,  without  ambition, 
and,  of  course,  without  care." 

"  Yes ;"  said  St  Clair,  "  and  if  you  had  pleas- 
ed your  master,  you  perhaps  might  have  got  his 
daughter  to  wife,  and  then,  Lockhart,  you  would 
never  have  had  it  in  your  power  to  save  the  beau- 
tiful Marion  Gordon  from  the  ruthless  villain 
Seward;  nor  would  you  have  ever  received  a 
ring  as  a  token  of  gratitude  or  love — or  call  it 
what  you  will." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Lockhart,  "  here  is  to  the 
health  of  Marion  Gordon  again." 

*  From  the  Jacobite  Melodies. 
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"  Nay,"  replied  St  Clair,  "  let  us  go  regular- 
ly about  our  devotion,  if  our  mistresses  are  to  be 
worshipped  to-night;  but  look  here,"  said  St  Clair, 
"  look  to  that  brow — those  eyes — those  lips," 
showing  him  the  miniature. 

"  Come,  come,"1  said  Lockhart,  "  we  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  making  ourselves  two  fools ;  but,  lis- 
ten, Mary  is  at  her  chaunt  again, — 

Thy  mother  no  voice  has, 

No  feeling  that  changes, 
No  words,  sign,  nor  song, 

But  the  lesson  of  vengeance.* 

Still  does  she  expect  vengeance  for  the  affair  of 
Culloden.  Be  silent,"  said  Lockhart,  "  here  she 
comes." 

"  Well,  my  children,"  said  Mary,  "  I  am  come 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  going  back  to  Glenshal- 
loch.  I  have  followed  your  fortune  until  I  think 
she  has  taken  you  by  the  hand ;  therefore  I  have 
done  my  duty  to  you  both,  and  I  have  pursued 
the  heels  of  the  murderer,  Seward,  until  he  has 
got  beyond  my  reach.  I  attempted  to  follow  his 
footsteps  into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy  last 

*  From  the  Jacobite  Melodies. 
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night.  I  was  repeatedly  fired  at  by  the  piquets. 
He  had  the  pass- word,  and  I  am  frustrated  in  my 
vengeance ;  so,  children,  I  will  leave  ye,  I'll  to 
Scotland,  and  once  more  visit  the  scorched  rafters 
of  my  cabin,  shed  a  few  tears  under  a  mossy  moor, 
then  lay  me  down  in  the  grave  of  the  M'Alpines, 
and  fall  asleep,  and  forget  all  my  sorrows." 

"  If  thou  art  so  determined,  Mary,"  said  Lock- 
hart,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  provide  thee  a  pass 
from  our  commander ;  and  here  is  thy  own  law- 
fully acquired  prize,"  presenting  her  with  Se- 
ward's  purse. 

"  No ;"  said  Mary,  "  it  would  be  a  trouble- 
some companion,  yet  a  little  will  serve  me." 

"  Then,  Mary,"  said  Lockhart,  "to-morrow  we 
will  endeavour  to  get  all  these  matters  arranged  ; 
in  the  meantime,  take  that  cup  of  wine,  and  so 
good  night." 

The  20th  of  June  1747,  the  reveille  was 
heard  alongst  the  line,  and  Count  Lowendahl 
had  advanced  close  upon  the  village  of  Vail,  Colo- 
nel Gordon  having  the  command  of  that  point  of 
attack.  The  two  armies  had  been  partially  engaged 
Curing  the  morning ;  towards  mid-day  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  taken  possession  of  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.  St  Clair  and  Lockhart,  who  were  that  day 
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attached  to  the  same  troop,  had  signalized  them- 
selves. A  troop  of  the  enemy's  horse  had  now 
made  a  number  of  desperate  charges  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  village.  They  were  led  on  by  one 
who  appeared  to  be  in  the  knowledge  of  all  its  lo- 
calities. The  British  troops  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  village  began  to  give  way.  Mary  M'Al- 
pine,  who  had  posted  herself  in  one  of  the  angles 
of  the  street,  ran  up  to  Lockhart,  exclaiming,  "  It 
is  Seward !  and  he  is  doomed  to  fall  by  thy 
sword.1'  The  wrongs  of  poor  wretched  Mary 
M' Alpine  rushed  upon  his  mind.  They  again 
returned  to  the  charge.  Cornet  Lockhart  and  Se- 
ward met  in  the  deadly  conflict  of  death ;  and, 
recognizing  one  another,  the  French  troop  of 
horse  retired,  pursued  by  the  British,  leaving  Se- 
ward and  Lockhart  at  their  dreadful  conflict. 
Every  nerve  was  strained.  Seward's  experience 
and  superior  strength  gave  him  the  advantage, 
when  Cornet  Lockhart  began  to  give  way  ;  Mary 
M'Alpine,  at  this  period,  rushed  forwards  to- 
wards the  combatants,  exclaiming, — "  Give  me 
my  children  from  the  brand — thy  arm  is  nerve- 
less— the  widow's  curse  is  on  thee  !"  when  a 
random  ball,  which  were  flying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  fell 
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forward  over  his  horse,  which  instantly  set  off  at 
full  gallop,  dragging  him  in  the  rear  of  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  followed  by  Lockhart  and  Mary  ; 
they  found  him  wounded  and  much  bruised,  yet 
still  he  could  speak. 

"  Art  thou  a  priest  ?"  said  Seward,  "  I  will 
confess  all ;  but  there  is  still  hope.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  die.  The  children  screamed  in  Glenshal- 
loch — Yes,  yes, — I  hear  them  now — I  hear  them 
now  ;  and  I  robbed  the  poor  widow  in  Clydesdale 
of  her  cow ;  butlhave  dream't  of  this  many  times." 

"  Poor  wretch,"  said  Lockhart,  "  I  fear  you 
have." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  when  he 
again  looked  up  in  the  face  of  Mary  M'Alpine, 
and  suddenly  exclaiming, — "  I  have  not  your 
children."  He  attempted  to  rise,  when  he  fell 
forward  on  his  face  and  expired.  St  Clair  at  this 
time  came  dashing  by. 

"  Is  this  you,  Lockhart?  Colonel  Gordon  is 
wounded ;  follow  me." 

He  instantly  mounted,  following  St  Clair  into 
a  small  copsewood,  where  Colonel  Gordon  was  ly- 
ing severely  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in  the 
thigh. 

"  Go,  my  fine  fellows,  leave  me  to  my  fate ; 
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for  I  understand  the  village  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy  ;  your  presence  may  still  be  of  service. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  they  got  -him 
mounted  before  St  Clair,  and,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  they  arrived  at  Maestricht.  The  Colo- 
nel was  extremely  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood ; 
but,  being  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  after  a 
lapse  of  time  he  recovered. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Colonel  and  his  lady  was 
displayed  in  allowing  the  young  ladies  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclination,  in  bestowing  their 
hands  upon  St  Clair  and  Lockhart ;  and  as  they 
were  the  co-heiresses  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Highlands,  our  two  soldiers  of  fortune  became 
men  of  considerable  weight  in  the  world.  Mary 
M'Alpine  found  a  comfortable  asylum  in  the 
house  of  Lockhart ;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  day  the  battle  of  Vail  was  fought,  lost 
six  thousand  of  his  troops,  with  the  death  of  Se- 
ward,  Mary  M'Alpine  became  perfectly  satisfied 
that  Providence  had  done  her  and  the  oppressed 
clans  of  the  north  all  manner  of  justice. 


THE  END. 
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